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SALOME 



THE PERSONS OF THE PLAY 


Herod Antipas, Tetrarch of Judaea 
Jokanaan, The Prophet 

The Young Syrian, Captain of the Guard 

Tigellinus, A Young Roman 

A Cappadocian 

A Nubian 

First Soldier 

Second Soldier 

The Page of Herodias 

Jews, Nazarenes, etc 

A Slave 

Naaman, The Executioner 
Herodias, Wife oj the Tetrarch 
Salome, Daughtei of Herodias 
The Slaves of Salome 

★ 



SCENE 


A great terrace in the Palace of fieftph se^i 
above the banquet ing-hall. Some sotdt&s fa * 5 
leaning over the balcony. To the right there 
is a gigantic staircase , to the left , at the back , 
an old cistern surrounded by a wall of green 
bronze . Moonlight . 

the you%mg Syrian: How beautiful is the Princess 
Salom6 to-night ! 

the page of herodias : Look at the moon! How 
strange the moon seems ! She is like a woman rising 
from a tomb. She is like a dead woman. You would 
fancy she was looking for dead things. 

THE YOUNG Syrian: She has a strange look. She is 
like a little princess who wears a yellow veil, and 
whose feet are of silver. She is like a princess who has 
little white doves for feet. *You would fancy she was 
dancing. 

the page of herodias: She is like a woman who is 
dead. She moves very slowly. 

[Noise in the banquet ing-hall. ] 

first soldier : What an uproar ! Who are those wild 
beasts howling? 

second soldier : The Jews. They are always like that. 
They are disputing about their religion. 

first soldier: Why do they dispute about their 
religion? 

second soldier : I cannot tell. They are always doing 
it. The Pharisees, for instance, say that there are 
angels, and the Sadducees declare that angels do not 
exist. 

9 



10 . SALOMfi 

first soLtfiER : I think it is ridiculous to dispute about 
such thiifts. 

the young Syrian: How beautiful is the Princess 
Salome to-night ! 

the page of herodi as : You are always looking at 
her. You look at her too much. It is dangerous to 
look at people in such fashion. Something* terrible 
may happen. 

the young Syrian : She is very beautiful to-night. 
first soldier : The Tetrarch has a sombre look. 
second soldier : Yes ; he has a sombre lobk. 
first soldier : He is looking at something. 
second soldier : He is looking at some one. 
first soldier : At whom is he looking? 
second soldier : I cannot tell. 

the young Syrian : How pale the Princess is ! Never 
have I seen her so pale. She is like the shadow of a 
white rose in a mirror of silver. 
the page of herodias i You must not look at her. 
You look too much at her. 

first soldier: Herodias has filled the cup of the 
Tetrarch. 

the Cappadocian: Is that the Queen Herodias, she 
who wears a black mitre sewn with pearls, and whose 
hair is powdered with blue dust? 
first soldier: Yes; that is Herodias, the Tetrarch’s 
wife. 

second soldier: The Tetrarch is very fond of wine. 
He has wine of three sorts. One which is brought 
from the Island of Samothrace, and is purple like the 
cloak of Caesar. 

the Cappadocian : I have never seen Caesar. 
second soldier: Another that comes from a town 
called Cyprus, and is yellow like gold. 
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THE CAPPADOCIAN: I lo VC gold. 

second Soldier: And the third is a wine of Sicily. 
That wine is red like blood. 

the Nubian : The gods of my country are very fond of 
blood. Twice in the year we sacrifice to them young 
men and maidens ; fifty young men and a hundred 
maidens. But it seems we never give them quite 
enough, for they are very harsh to us. 

the Cappadocian : In my country there are no gods 
left. The Romans have driven them out. There are 
some \£ho say that they have hidden themselves in the 
mountains, but I do not believe it. Three nights I have 
been on the mountains seeking them everywhere. 
I did not find them. And at last I called them by 
their names, and they did not come. I think they are 
dead. 

first soldier: The Jews worship a God that you 
cannot see. 

the Cappadocian : I cannot understand that. 

first soldier : In fact, they only believe in things that 
you cannot see. 

the Cappadocian: That seems to me altogether 
ridiculous. 

thevoiceofjokanaan: After me shall come another 
mightier than I. 1 am not worthy so much as to unloose 
the latchet of His shoes. When He cometh, the solitary 
places shall be glad. They shall blossom like the lily. 
The eyes of the blind shall see the day, and the ears of 
the deaf shall be opened. The new-born child shall 
put his hand upon the dragon’s lair, he shall lead the 
lions by their manes. 

second soldier: Make him be silent. He is always 
saying ridiculous things. 

first soi dilr: No, no. is a holy man. He very 
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gentle, too. Every day, when I give him to eat he 
thanks me. 

THE CAPPADOCIAN : Who is he? 

first soldier: A prophet. 
the Cappadocian : What is his name? 
first soldier : Jokanaan. 
the Cappadocian : Whence comes he? 
first soldier: From the desert, where he fed on 
locusts and wild honey. He was clothed in camel’s 
hair, and round his loins he had a leathern belt. He 
was very terrible to look upon. A great multitude 
used to follow him. He even had disciples. 
the Cappadocian : What is he talking of? 
first soldier : We can never tell. Sometimes he says 
terrible things, but it is impossible to understand what 
he says. 

i he Cappadocian : May one see him? 
tirst soldier : No. The Tetrarch has forbidden it. 
the young Syrian : The Princess has hidden her face 
behind her fan ! Her little white hands are flutter- 
ing like doves that fly to their dove-cots. They are 
like white butterflies. They are just like white butter- 
flies. 

the page or herodias : What is that to you? Why do 
you look at her? You must not look at her. . . . 
Something terrible may happen. 
the Cappadocian [pointing to the cistern] : What a 
strange prison ! 

second soldier : It is an old cistern. 

THE CAPPADOCIAN : An old cistern ! It must be very 
unhealthy. 

second soldier : Oh no ! For instance, the Tctrarch’s 
brother, his cider brother, the first husband of Herodias 
the Queen, was imprisoned there for twelve years. It 
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did not kill him. At the end of the twelve years he 
had to be strangled. 

the Cappadocian : Strangled? Who dared to do that? 
second soldier [pointing to the Executioner , a huge 
Negro] : That man yonder, Naaman. 
the Cappadocian : He was not afraid? 
second soldier : Oh no ! The Tetrarch sent him the 
ring. 

the Cappadocian : What ring? 
second soldier: The death-ring. So he was not 
afraid* 

the Cappadocian : Yet it is a terrible thing to strangle 
a king. 

first soldier: Why? Kings have but one neck, like 
other folk. 

the Cappadocian : I think it terrible. 
the young Syrian: The Princess rises! She is 
leaving the table ! She looks very troubled. Ah, she 
is coming this way. Yes, she is coming towards us. 
How pale she is ! Never Jiave 1 seen her so pale. 
the page of iierodias: Do not look at her. I pray 
you not to look at her. 

the young Syrian : She is like a dove that has strayed. 

. . . She is like a narcissus trembling in the wind. . . . 
She is like a silver flower. 

[Enter salome] 

salome : 1 will not stay. 1 cannot stay. Why does the 
Tetrarch look at me all the while with his mole’s eyes 
under his shaking eyelids? It is strange that the 
husband of my mother looks at me like that. I know 
not what it means. In truth, yes, I know it. 
the young Syrian: You have just left the feast. 
Princess? 

s a l o m £ : How sweet the air is here ! I can breathe here ! 
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Within there are Jews from Jerusalem who are tearing 
each other in pieces over their foolish ceremonies, 
and barbarians who drink and drink, and spill their 
wine on the pavement, and Greeks from Smyrna with 
painted eyes and painted cheeks, and frizzed hair curled 
in twisted coils, and silent, subtle Egyptians, with long 
nails of jade and russet cloaks, and Romans brutal 
and coarse, with their unccuth jargon. Ah! how I 
loathe the Romans ! They are rough and common, 
and they give themselves the airs of noble lords. 
the young Syrian : Will you be seated. Princess? 
the page of herodias : Why do you speak to her? 
Why do you look at her? Oh ! something terrible 
will happen. 

salome: How good to see the moon! She is like a 
little piece of money, you would think she was a little 
silver flower. The moon is cold and chaste. 1 am 
sure she is a virgin, she has a virgin's beauty. Yes, 
she is a virgin. She has never defiled herself. She 
has never abandoned herself to men, like the other 
goddesses. 

the voice of jokanaan : The Lord hath come. The 
Son of Man hath come. The centaurs have hidden 
themselves in the rivers, and the sirens have left the 
rivers, and are lying beneath the leaves of the forest. 
salome : Who was that who cried out? 
second soldier : The prophet, Princess. 
salome: Ah, the prophet! He of whom the Tetrarch 
is afraid? 

second soldier: We know nothing of that. Princess. 

It was the prophet Jokanaan who cried out. 
the young Syrian : Is it your pleasure that I bid them 
bring your litter, Princess? The night is fair in the 
garden. 
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s alomG : He says terrible things about my mother, does 
he not? 

second soldier: We never understand what he says, 
Princess. 

salom£ : Yes ; he says terrible things about her. 

[Enter a Slave.\ 

the slave: Princess, the Tetrarch prays you to return 
to the feast. 

salome: I will not go back. 

the young Syrian: Pardon me, Princess, but if you 
do not return some misfortune may happen. 
salome: Is he an old man, this prophet? 
the young Syrian : Princess, it were better to return. 

Suffer me to lead you in. 
salome: This prophet ... is he an old man? 
i irst soldier : No, Princess, he is quite a young man. 
second soldier: You cannot be sure. There are 
those who say he is Elias. 
salome: Who is Elias? 

second soldier: A very ancient prophet of this 
country, Princess. 

theslave: What answer may I give the Tetrarch from 
the Princess? 

the voice of jokanaan : Rejoice not thou, land of 
Palestine, because the rod of him who smote thee is 
broken. For from the seed of the serpent shall come 
forth a basilisk, and that which is born of it shall devour 
the birds. 

salomf: What a strange voice! I would speak with 
him. 

first soldier: 1 fear it is impossible. Princess. The 
Tetrarch does not wish anyone to speak with him. 
He has even forbidden the high priest to speak with him. * 
salome: I desire to speak with him. 
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first soldier: It is impossible. Princess. 

salome : 1 will speak with him. 

the young Syrian : Would it not be better to return 
to the banquet? 

salome: Bring forth this prophet. 

[Exit the slave.] 

first soldier : We dare not, Princess. 
rSALOME [approaching the cistet n and looking down into it] : 
How black it is, down there ! It must be terrible to be 
in so black a pit ! It is like a tomb. . . . [To the 
soldiers.] Did you not hear me? Bring, out the 
prophet. I wish to see him. 

second soldier: Princess, I beg you do not require 
this of us. 

salome : You keep me waiting ! 

first soldier: Princess, our lives belong to you, but 
we cannot do what you have asked of us. And indeed, 
it is not of us that you should ask this thing. 

salome [looking at the young Syrian] : Ah ! 

THEPAGEoniERODiAS : Oh! what is going to happen? 
1 am sure that some misfortune will happen. 

salome [going up to the young Syrian] : You will do this 
thing for me, will you not, Narraboth? You will do 
this thing for me. I have always been kind to you. 
You will do it for me. I would but look at this strange 
prophet. Men have talked so much of him. Often 
have I heard the Tetrarch talk of him. I think the 
Tetrarch is afraid of him. Are' you, even you, also 
afraid of him, Narraboth? 

thl young Syrian : 1 fear him not. Princess : there is 
no man I fear. But the Tetrarch has formally forbidden 
that any man should raise the cover of this well. 

^ salome : You will do this thing For me, Narraboth, and 
to-morrow when I pass in my litter beneath the gateway 
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of the idol-sellers I will let fall for you a little flower, 
a little green flower. 

the young Syrian : Princess, I cannot, I cannot. 
salome [smiling] : You will do this thing for me, 
Narraboth. You know that you will do this thing for 
me. And to-morrow when 1 pass in my litter by the 
bridge of the idol-buyers, 1 will look at you through the 
muslin veils, I will look at you, Narraboth, it may be I 
will smile at you. Look at me, Narraboth, look at me. 
Ah ! you know that you will do what 1 ask of you. You 
know it well. ... I know that you will do this thing. 
the young Syrian [signing to the third soldier] : Let 
the prophet come forth. . . . The Princess Salome 
desires to see him. 
salome: Ah! 

the page of herodias i Oh! How strange the moon 
looks. You would think it was the hand of a dead 
woman who is seeking to cover herself with a shro ud. 
the youngsyrian : She has a strange look! Sheislike 
a little princess, whose eyes arejcyes of amber. Through 
the clouds of muslin she is smiling like a little princess. 
[The prophet comes out of the cistern . salome looks at 
him and steps slowly back.] 

jokanaan : Where is he whose cup of abominations is 
now full? Where is he, who in a robe of silver shall 
one day die in the face of all the people? Bid him 
come forth, that he may hear the voice of him who 
hath cried in the waste places and in the houses of kings. 
salome: Of whom is he speaking? 
the young Syrian : You can never tell, Princess. 
jokanaan: Where is she who having seen the images 
of men painted on the walls, the images of the Chaldeans 
limned in colours, gave herself up unto the lust of her 
eyes, and sent ambassadors into Chaldea? 
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salom£ : It is of my mother that he speaks. 
the young Syrian: Oh, no, Princess. 
salom£ : Yes ; it is of my mother that he speaks. 
jokanaan: Where is she who gave herself unto the 
Captains of Assyria, who have baldric ks on their loins, 
and tiaras of divers colours on their heads? Where 
is she who hath given herself to the young men of 
Egypt, who are clothed In fine linen and purple, whose 
shields are of gold, whose helmets are of silver, whose 
bodies are mighty? Bid her rise up from the bed of 
her abominations, from the bed of her inf estuousness, 
that she may hear the words of him who preparcth the 
way of the Lord, that she may repent her of her 
iniquities. Though she will never repent, but will stick 
fast in her abominations ; bid her come, for the fan 
of the Lord is in His hand. 
salome : But he is terrible, he is terrible ! 
the young Syrian: Do not stay here, Princess, I 
beseech you. 

salome : It is his eyes jibove all that are terrible. They 
are like black holes burned by torches in a Tyrian 
tapestry. They are like black caverns where dragons 
dwell. They arc like the black caverns of Egypt in 
which the dragons make their lairs. They are like 
black lakes troubled by fantastic moons. ... Do you 
think he will speak again? 

the young Syrian : Do not stay here, Princess. I pray 
you do not stay here. 

salom£ : How wasted he is! He is like a thin ivor^ 
statue. He is like an image of silver. I am sure he is 
chaste as the moon is. He is like a moonbeam, like 
a shaft of silver. His flesh must be cool like ivory. 
I would look closer at him. 
the young Syrian: No, no, Princess. 
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Salome : I must look at him closer. 

the young Syrian : Princess ! Princess ! 

jokanaan : Who is this woman who is looking at me? 

I will not have her look at me. Wherefore doth she 
• look at me with her golden eyes, under her gilded 
eyelids? I know not who she is. I do not wish to 
know who she is. Bid her begone. It is not to her 
that I would speak. 

salome: I am Salome, daughter of Herodias, Princess 
of Judaea. 

jokanaan : # Back ! daughter of Babylon! Come not 
near the chosen of the Lord. Thy mother hath filled 
the earth with the wine of her iniquities, and the cry 
of her sins hath come up to the ears of God. 
salome: Speak again, Jokanaan. Thy voice is wine 
to me. 

THE YOUNG SYRIAN : Princess! Princess! Princess! 
salome: Speak again! Speak again, Jokanaan, and tell 
me what I must do. 

jokanaan: Daughter of Sodogi, come not near me! 
But cover thy face with a veil, and scatter ashes upon 
thine head, and get thee to the desert and seek out the 
Son of Man. 

salome: Who is he, the Son of Man? Is he as beautiful 
as thou art, Jokanaan? 

jokanaan : Get thee behind me ! I hear in the palace 
the beating of the wings of the angel of death. 
the young Syrian: Princess, I beseech thee to go 
within. 

‘jokanaan: Angel of the Lord God, what dost thou 
here with thy sword? Whom seekest thou in this foul 
palace? The day of him who shah die in a robe of 
silver has not yet come. 
salom£ : Jokanaan ! 
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jokanaan : Who speaketh? 

salomf: Jokanaan, I a"m amorous of thy body! Thy 
body is white like the lilies of a field that the mower 
hath never mowed. Thy body is white like the snows 
that lie on the mountains, like the snows that lie on the 
mountains of Judaea, and come down into the valleys. 
The roses in the garden of the Queen of Arabia arc not 
so white as thy body. Neither the roses in the garden 
of the Queen of Arabia, the perfumed garden of spices 
of the Queen of Arabia, nor the feet of the dawn when 
they light on the leaves, nor the breast ^>f the moon 
when she lies on the breast of the sea. . . . There is 
nothing in the world so white as thy body. Let me 
touch thy body. 

jokanaan: Back! daughter of Babylon ! By woman 
came evil into the w'orld. Speak not to me. I will 
not listen to thee. I listen but to the voice of the Lord 
God. 

salomk: Th> bod> is hideous. It is like the body of a 
leper. It is like a plastered wall where vipers have 
crawled ; like a plastered wall where the scorpions have 
made their nest. It is like a whitened sepulchre full of 
loathsome things. It is horrible, thy body is horrible. 
It is of thy hair that I am enamoured, Jokanaan. Thy 
hair is like clusters of grapes, like the clusters of black 
grapes that hang from the vine trees of Edom in the 
land of the Edomites. Thy hair is like the cedars of 
Lebanon, like the great cedars of Lebanon that give 
their shade to the lions and to the robbers who would 
hide themselves by day. The long black nights, when 
the moon hides her face, when the stars are afraid, are 
not so black. The silence that dwells in the forest is 
not so black. There is nothing in the world so black 
as thy hair. . . . Let me touch thy hair. 

• • 
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jokanaan: Back, daughter of Sodom ! Touch me not. 
Profane not the temple of the Lord God. 

salome: Thy hair is horrible. It is covered with mire 
and dust. It is like a crown of thorns which they have 
placed on thy forehead. It is like a knot of black 
serpents writhing round thy neck. 1 love not thy 
hair. ... It is thy mouth that 1 desire, Jokanaan. 
Thy mouth is like a band of scarlet on a tower of ivory. 
It is like a pomegranate cut with a knife of ivory. The 
pomegranate-flowers that blossom in the gardens of 
Tyre, andP are redder than roses, are not so red. The 
red blasts of trumpets that herald the approach of 
kings, and make afraid the enemy, are not so red. 
Thy mouth is redder than the feet of those who tread 
the wine in the wine-press. Thy mouth is redder than 
the feet of the doves who haunt the temples and are 
fed by the priests. It is redder than the feet of him who 
cometh from a forest where he hath slain a lion, and 
seen gilded tigers. Thy mouth is like a branch of coral 
that fishers have found in the twilight of the sea, the 
coral that they keep for the kings ! ... It is like the 
vermilion that the Moabites find in the mines of Moab, 
the vermilion that the kings take from them. It is like 
the bow of the King of the Persians, that is painted with 
vermilion, and is tipped with coral. There is nothing 
in the world so red as thy mouth. . . . Let me kiss thy 
mouth. 

jokanaan: Never! daughter of Babylon ! Daughter 
of Sodom ! Never. 

salome: l will kiss thy mouth, Jokanaan. I will kiss 
thy mouth. 

the young Syrian: Princess, Princess, thou who art 
like a garden of myrrh, thou who art the dove of all 
doves, look not at this man, # lo # ok not at him ! Do not 
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speak such words to him. I cannot suffer them. . . . 
Princess, Princess, do not speak these things. 

salome: I will kiss thy mouth, Jokanaan. 

THE YOUNG SYRIAN : Ah! 

[He kills himself ami falls between SALOME and 

JOKANAAN.] 

the page of herodi as * The young Syrian has slain 
himself ! The young captain has slain himself ! He has 
slain himself who was my friend ! I gave him a little 
box of perfumes and earrings wrought in silver, and 
now he has killed himself ! Ah, did he nof foretell that 

_ — "I » 

some misfortune would happen? I, too, foretold it, 
and it has happened. Well I knew that the moon was 
seeking a dead thing, but I knew not that it was he 
whom she sought. Ah ! why did I not hide him from 
the moon? If I had hidden him in a cavern she would 
not have seen him. 

first soldier: Princess, the young captain has just 
killed himself. 

salome: Let me kiss tfty mouth, Jokanaan. 

jokanaan : Art thou not afraid, daughter of Herodias? 
Did I not tell thee that I had heard in the palace the 
beatings of the wings of the angel of death, and hath 
he not come, the angel of death? 

salomi : Let me kiss thy mouth. 

jokanaan : Daughter of adultery, there is but one who 
can save thee, it is He of whom T spake. Go seek Him. 
He is in a boat on the sea of Galilee, and He talkcth 
with His disciples. Kneel down on the shore of the 
sea, and call unto Him by His name. When He cometh 
to thee (and to all who call on Him He cometh), bow 
thyself at His feet and ask of Him the remission of 
thy sins. 

salome: Let me kiss thy mouth. 

• • 
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jokanaan: Cursed be thou ! daughter of an incestuous 
mother, be thou accursed ! 
salome: I will kiss thy mouth, Jokanaan. 
jokanaan: I do not wish to look at thee. I will not 
look at thee, thou art accursed, Salome, thou art 
accursed. 

[He goes down into the cistern .] 
salome: I will kiss thy mouth, Jokanaan; I will kiss 
thy mouth. 

firstsoldier: We m ust bear away the body to another 
place. The Tetrarch does not care to see dead bodies, 
save the bodies of those whom he himself has slain. 
the page of herodi as : He was my brother, and 
nearer to me than a brother. I gave him a little box 
full of perfumes, and a ring of agate that he wore 
always on his hand. In the evening we used to walk 
by the river, among the almond trees, and he would 
tell me of the things of his country. He spake ever 
very low. The sound of his voice was like the sound 
of the flute, of a f flute player# Also he much loved to 
gaze at himself in the river. I used to reproach him 
for that. 

second soldier: You are right; we must hide the 
body. The Tetrarch must not see it. 
first soldier: The Tetrarch will not come to this 
place. He never comes on the terrace. He is too much 
afraid of the prophet. 

[Enter herod, herodi as, and all the Court.] 
herod : Where is Salome? Where is the Princess? Why 
did she not return to the banquet as l commanded her? 
Ah ! there she is ! 

herodias: You must not look at her ! Youarcalways 
looking at her ! 

herod: The moon has a strange look to-night. Has 
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she not a strange look? She is like a mad woman, 
a mad woman who is seeking everywhere for lovers. 
She is naked, too. She is quite naked. The clouds are 
seeking to clothe her nakedness, but she will not let 
them. She shows herself naked in the sky. She reels 
through the clouds like a drunken woman. ... 1 am 
sure she is looking for ’overs. Does she not reel like 
a drunken woman? She is like a mad woman, is 
she not? 

herodias : No ; the moon is like the moon, that is all. 

Let us go within. . . . You have nothing to do here. 
herod: I will stay here! Manasseh, lay carpets there. 
Light torches, bring forth the ivory tables, and the 
tables of jasper. The air here is delicious. I will drink 
more wine with my guests. We must show all honours 
to the ambassadors of Caesar. 
herodias: It is not because of them that you remain. 
herod : Yes ; the air is delicious. Come, Herodias, our 
guests await us. Ah ! I have slipped ! 1 have slipped 
in blood ! It is an ilk o men . It is a very evil omen. 
Wherefore is there blood here? . . . and this body, 
what does this body here? Think you I am like the 
King of Hgypt, who gives no feast to his guests but that 
he shows them a corpse? Whose is it? I will not 
look on it. 

first soldier : It is our captain, sire. He is the young 
Syrian whom you made captain only three days ago. 
hlrod : l gave no order that he should be slain. 
second soldier : He killed himself, sire. 
herod : For what reason? I had made him captain. 
second soldilr : We do not know, sire. But he killed 
himself. 

hfrod: That seems strange to me. I thought it was 
only the Roman philosophers who killed themselves. 
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Is it not true, Tigellinus, that the philosophers at Rome 
kill themselves? 

tigellinus: There are some who kill themselves, sire. 
They are the Stoics. The Stoics are coarse people. 
They are ridiculous people. 1 myself regard them as 
being perfectly ridiculous. 
herod : 1 also. It is ridiculous to kill oneself. 
tigellinus : Everybody at Rome laughs at them. The 
Emperor has written a satire against them, it is recited 
everywhere. 

herod: Ah ! he has written a satire against them? 
Caesar is wonderful. He can do everything. ... It is 
strange that the young Syrian has killed himself. T am 
sorry he has killed himself. I am very sorry ; for he 
was fair to look upon. He was even very fair. He 
had very languorous eyes. I remember that 1 saw he 
looked languorously at Salome. Truly, 1 thought he 
looked too much at her. 

herodi as : There arc others who look at her too much. 
herod: His father was a kin£. I drove him from his 
kingdom. And you made a slave of his mother, who 
was a queen, Herodias. So he was here as my guest, 
as it were, and for that reason I made him my captain. 
1 am sorry he is dead. Ho ! why have you left the 
body here? I will not look at it — away with it ! [They 
take away the body.] It is cold here. There is a wind 
blowing. Is there not a wind blowing? 
herodias: No; there is no wind. 
herod : l tell you there is a wind that blows. . . . And 
1 hear in the air something that is like the beating of 
wings, like the beating of vast wings. Do you not 
hear it? 

herodias: I hear nothing. 

herod : I hear it no longer. # But I heard it. It was the 
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blowing of the wind, no doubt. It has passed away. 
But no, I hear it again. Do you not hear it? It is just 
like the beating of wings. 

herodi as : I tell you there is nothing. You are ill. Let 
us go within. 

herod: I am not ill. It is your daughter who is sick. 
She has the mien of a sk k person. Never have I seen 
her so pale. 

herodi as : I have told you not to look at her. 
herod: Pour me forth wine. [Wine is brought.] Salome, 
come drink a little wine with me. I have f here a wine 
that is exquisite. Caesar himself sent it me. Dip into 
it thy little red lips, that I may drain the cup. 
salomk: 1 am not thirsty, Tetrarch. 
herod : You hear how she answers me, this daughter of 
yours? 

hero di as : She does right. Why are you always gazing 
at her. 

herod: Bring me ripe fruits. [Fruits are brought.] 
Salome, come and eat* fruit with me. I love to see in 
a fruit the mark of thy little teeth. Bite but a little of 
this fruit and then I will cat what is left. 
sxlome: 1 am not hungry, Tetrarch. 
herod [to herodi as] : You see hoW you have brought 
up this daughter of yours. 

herodias : My daughter and l come of a royal race. 
As for thee, thy father was a camel driver ! He was 
also a robber ! 
herod : Thou licst ! 

herodias: Thou knowest well that it is true. 
herod: Salome, come and sit next to me. I will give 
thee the throne of thy mother 
salome: I am not tired, Tetrarch. 
herodias : You see what she thinks of you. 
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herod: Bring me — what is it that I desire? I forget. 
Ah ! ah ! I remember. 

the voice of jokanaan : Lo ! the time is come! 
That which I foretold has come to pass, saith the Lord 
God. Lo ! the day of which I spoke. 

herodi as : Bid him be silent. I will not listen to 
his voice. This man is for ever vomiting insults against 
me. 

herod: He has said nothing against you. Besides, he 
is a very great prophet. 

herodia^: I do not believe in prophets. Can a man 
tell what will come to pass? No man knows it. More- 
over, he is for ever insulting me. But I think you are 
afraid of him. ... I know well that you are afraid 
of him. 

herod : I am not afraid of him. I am afraid of no man. 

herodi as : I tell you, you are afraid of him. If you are 
not afraid of him why do you not deliver him to the 
Jews, who for these six months past have been clamour- 
ing for him? 

a jew : Truly, my lord, it were better to deliver him into 
our hands. 

herod: Enough on this subject. I have already given 
you my answer. 1 will not deliver him into your hands. 
He is a holy man. He is a man who has seen God. 

a jew : That cannot be. There is no man who hath seen 
God since the prophet tlias. He is the last man who 
saw God. In these days God doth not show Himself. 
He hideth Himself. Therefore great evils have come 
upon the land. 

another jew: Verily, no man knoweth if Elias the 
prophet did indeed see God. Pcradventure it was but 
the shadow of God that he saw. 

A third jew : God is at no ti^me hidden. He showeth 
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Himself at all times and in everything. God is in what 
is evil even as He is in what is good. 
a fourth jew: That must not be said. It is a very 
dangerous doctrine. It is a doctrine that cometh from 
the schools at Alexandria, where men teach the philo- 
sophy of the Greeks. And the Greeks arc Gentiles. 
They are not even circun/'ised. 

A fifth jfw: No one can tell how God worketh. His 
ways are very mysterious. It may be that the things 
which we call evil are good, and that the things which 
we call good are evil. There is no knowledge of any 
thing. We must needs submit to everything, for God 
is very strong. He breakcth in pieces the strong 
together with the weak, for He regardeth not any man. 
first jew: Thou speakest truly. God is terrible; He 
breakcth the strong and the weak as a man brays corn 
in a mortar. But this man hath never seen God. No 
man hath seen God since the prophet Elias. 
hero dias : Make them be silent. They weary me. 
hfrod: But I have heard it said that Jokanaan himself 
is your prophet Elias. 

hie jlw : That cannot be. It is more than three hundred 
years since the days of the prophet Elias. 
herod: There be some who say that this man is the 
prophet Elias. 

a nazarene : I am sure that he is the prophet Elias. 
the jew : Nay, but he is not the prophet Elias. 
the voice o i jokanaan : So the day is come, the day 
of the Lord, and I hear upon the mountains the feet of 
Him who shall be the Saviour of the world. 
herod: What does that mean? The Saviour of the 
world. 

tigellinus: Tt is a title that Caesar takes. 
herod: But Caesar is not coming into Judaea. Only 
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yesterday I received letters from Rome. They con- 
tained nothing concerning this matter. And you, 
Tigellinus, who were at Rome during the winter, you 
heard nothing concerning this matter, did you? 
tigellinus: Sire, I heard nothing concerning the 
matter. I was explaining the title. It is one of Caesar's 
titles. 

herod: But Caesar cannot come. He is too gout y^ 
They say that his feet are like the feet of an elephant. 
Also there are reasons of State. He who leaves Rome 
loses Roivie. He will not come. Howbeit, Caesar is 
lord, he will come if he wishes. Nevertheless, I do not 
think he will come. 

iirst nazarene: It was not concerning Caesar that 
the prophet spake these words, sire. 
herod : Not of Caesar? 
first nazarene : No, sire. 
herod : Concerning whon>then did he speak? 
first nazarene; Concerning Messias who has come. 
a jew: Messias hath not come* 

firsi nazarene: He hath come, and everywhere He 
worketh miracles. 

hlrodias: Ho! ho! miracles! I do not believe in 
miracles. I have seen too many. [To the page,] 
My fan ! 

first nazarene: This man worketh true miracles. 
Thus, at a marriage which took place in a little town 
of Galilee, a town of some importance, He changed 
water into wine. Certain persons who were present 
related it to me. Also He healed two lepers that were 
seated before the Gate of Capernaum simply by 
touching them. 

second nazarene: Nay, it was blind men that He 
healed at Capernaum. 
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first nazarene: Nay; they were lepers. But He 
hath heale d blind people also, and He was seen on a 
mountain talking with angels. 
a sadducee: Angels do not exist. 
a pharisee : Angels exist, but 1 do not believe that this 
Man hasf talked with them. 

first nazarene : He wa: seen by a great multitude of 
people talking with angels. 
a sadducee: Not with angels. 

herodias: How these men weary me! They are 
ridiculous ! [To the page.] Well ! m> fan !• [The page 
gives her the fan.] You have a dreamer's look ; you 
must not dream. It is only sick people who dream. 
[She strikes the page with her Jan.] 
second nazarene: There is also the miracle of the 
daughter of Jairus. 

first nazarene: Yes, that is sure. No man can 
gainsay it. 

herodTas : These men are mad. They have looked too 
long on the moon. Command them to be silent. 
herod : What is this miracle of the daughter of Jairus? 
first nazarene: The daughter of Jairus was dead. 

He raised her from the dead. 
herod: He raises the dead? 
first nazarene: Yes, sire, He raiseth the dead. 
herod : I do not wish Him to do that. I forbid Him to 
do that. I allow no man to raise the dead. This Man 
must be found and told that I forbid Him to raise the 
dead. Where is this Man at present? 
second nazarene : He is in every place, my lord, but 
it is hard to find Him. 

first nazarene : It is said that He is now in Samaria. 
A jew : It is easy to see that this is not Messias, if He is 
in Samaria. It is not to the Samaritans that Messias 
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shall come. The Samaritans are accursed. They bring 
no offerings to the Temple. 

second nazarene : He left Samaria a few days since. 
I think that at the present moment He is in the neigh- 
bourhood of Jerusalem. 

first nazarene: No; He is not there. I have just 
come from Jerusalem. For two months they have had 
no tidings of Him. 

herod: No matter! But let them find Him, and tell 
Him from me, I will not allow him to raise the dead ! 
To change* water into wine, to heal the lepers and the 
blind. ... He may do these things if He will. I say 
nothing against these things, in truth I hold it a good 
deed to heal a leper. But I allow no man to raise the 
dead. It would be terrible if the dead came back. 

THE VOICE OF jokanaan : Ah! the wanton! The 
harlot ! Ah ! the daughter of Babylon with her golden 
eyes and her gilded eyelids ! Thus saith the Lord God, 
Let there come up against her a multitude of men. 
Let the people take stones and, stone her. . . . 
herodi as : Command him to be silent. 
the voice of jokanaan : Let the war captains pierce 
her with their sw'ords, let them crush her beneath their 
shields. 

herodi as: Nay, but it is infamous. 
the voice of jokanaan: It is thus that I will wipe 
out all wickedness from the earth, and that all women 
shall learn not to imitate her abominations. 
herodi as : You hear what he says against me? You 
allow him to revile your wife? 
herod : He did not speak your name. 
herodi as : What does that matter? You know well 
that it is l whom he seeks to revile. And 1 am your 
wife, am I not? 
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herod: Of a truth, dear and noble Herodias, you are 
my wife, and before that you were the wife of my 
brother. 

herodias : It was you who tore me from his arms. 
herod: Of a truth 1 was stronger. . . . But let us not 
talk of that matter. I do not desire to talk of it. It 
is the cause of the terribi' words that the prophet has 
spoken. Peradvcnture on account of it a misfortune 
will come. Let us not speak of this matter. Noble 
Herodias, we are not mindful of our guests. Fill thou 
my cup, my well-beloved. Fill with wine the great 
goblets of silver, and the great goblets of glass. I will 
drink to Caesar. There are Romans here, we must 
drink to Caesar. 
all: Caesar! Caesar! 

herod : Do you not sec your daughter, how pale she is? 
herodias : What is it to you if she be pale or not? 
herod : Never have l seen her so pale. 
herodias: You must not look at her. 
the voice or jokanvan: In that day the sun shall 
become black like sackcloth of hair, and the moon 
shall become like blood, and the stars of the heavens 
shall fall upon the earth like ripe figs that fall from the 
fig tree, and the kings of the earth shall be afraid. 
herodias : Ah ! Ah ! 1 should like to sec that day of 
which he speaks, when the moon shall become like 
blood, and when the stars shall fall upon the earth like 
ripe figs. This prophet talks like a drunken man. . . . 
but I cannot suffer the sound of his voice. I hate his 
voice. Command him to be silent. 
herod: I will not. I cannot understand what is that 
he saith, but it may be an omen. 
herodias : I do not believe in omens. He speaks like 
a drunken man. 
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herod : It may be he is drunk with the wine of God. 
herodias: What wine is that, the wine of God? From 
what vineyards is it gathered? In what wine-press may 
one find it? 

herod [from this point he looks all the while at Salome] : 
Tigellinus, when you were at Rome of late, did the 
Emperor speak with you on the subject of . . .? 
tigellinus: On what subject, sire? 
herod: On what subject? Ah! I asked you a question, 
did I not? I have forgotten what I would have asked 
you. 

herodias: You are looking again at my daughter. You 
must not look at her. I have already said so. 
herod : You say nothing else. 
herodias : I say it again. 

herod : And that restoration of the Temple about which 
they have talked so much, will anything be done? 
They say the veil of the Sanctuary has disappeared, do 
they not? 

herodias : It was thyself didst steal it. Thou speakest 
at random. 1 will not stay here. Let us go within. 
herod : Dance for me, Salome. 
herodias : l will not have her dance. 
salomf : l have no desire to dance, Tetrarch. 
herod : Salome, daughter of Herodias, dance for me, 
herodias : Let her alone. 
herod : I command thee to dance, Salome. 
salome: I will not dance, Tetrarch. 
herodias [laughing] : You see how she obeys you. 
herod : What is it to me whether she dance or not? It 
is naught to me. To-night 1 am happy, I am exceeding 
happy. Never have 1 been so happy. 
first soldier : The Tetrarch has a sombre look. Has 
he not a sombre look? 


B 
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second soldier : Yes, he has a sombre look. 

herod: Wherefore should I not be happy? Caesar, 
who is lord of the world, who is lord of all things, loves 
me well. He has just sent me most precious gifts. 
Also he has promised me to summon to Rome the 
King of Cappadocia, who is my enemy. It may be 
that at Rome he will crucify him, for he is able to do 
all things that he wishes. Verily, Caesar is lord. Thus 
you sec I have a right to be happy. Indeed, I am happy. 

I have never been so happy. There is nothing in the 
world that can mar my happiness. 

the voice of jokanaan : He shall be seated on this 
throne. He shall be clothed in scarlet and purple. In 
his hand he shall bear a golden cup full of his blas- 
phemies. And the angel of the Lord shall smite him. 
He shall be eaten of worms. 

herodi as : You hear what he says about you. He says 
that you will be eaten of worms. 

herod : It is not of me that he speaks. He speaks never 
against me. It is of the King of Cappadocia that he 
speaks ; the King of Cappadocia, who is mine enemy. 
It is he who shall be eaten of worms. It is not I. 
Never has he spoken word against me, this prophet, 
save that I sinned in taking to wife the wife of my 
brother. It may be he is right. For, of a truth, you 
are sterile. 

herodias : I am sterile, I? You say that, you that are 
ever looking at my daughter, you that would have her 
dance for your pleasure? It is absurd to say that. I 
have borne a child. You have gotten no child, no, 
not even from one of your slaves. It is you who are 
sterile, not 1. 

herod: Peace, woman! I say that you are sterile. You 
have borne me no child, and the prophet says that our 
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marriage is not a true marriage. He says that it is an 
incestuous marriage, a marriage that will bring evils. 
... I fear he is right ; 1 am sure that he is right. But 
it is not the moment to speak of such things. I would 
be happy at this moment. Of a truth, I am happy. 
There is nothing I lack. 

herodias: I am glad you are of so fair a humour 
to-night. It is not your custom. But it is late. Let 
us go within. Do not forget that we hunt at sunrise. 
All honours must be shown to Caesar’s ambassadors, 
must thc^not? 

second soldier: What a sombre look the Tetrarch 
wears. 

first soldier : Yes, he wears a sombre look. 
herod: Salome, Salome, dance for me. I pray thee 
dance for me. I am sad to-night. Yes ; I am passing 
sad to-night. When I came hither I slipped in blood, 
which is an evil omen ; and I heard, I am sure I heard 
in the air a beating of wings, a beating of giant wings. 
I cannot tell what they mean* ... 1 am sad to-night. 
Therefore dance for me. Dance for me, Salome, T 
beseech you. If you dance for me you may ask of me 
what you will, and I will give it you, even unto the half 
of my kingdom. 

salome [rising ] : Will you indeed give me whatsoever I 
shall ask, Tetrarch? 

herodias: Do not dance, my daughter. 
herod: Everything, even the half of my kingdom. 
salome: You swear it, Tetrarch? 
herod : I swear it, Salome. 
herodias: Do not dance, my daughter. 

Salome : By what will you swear, Tetrarch? 
herod: By my life, by my crown, by my gods. Whatso- 
ever you desire I will give jt^ou, even to the half of 
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my kingdom, if you will but dance for me. O, Salome, 
Salome, dance for me ! 
salome: You have sworn, Tetrarch. 
herod: 1 have sworn, Salome. 

salome : All that I ask, even the half of your kingdom. 
herodi as : My daughter, do not dance. 
herod: Even to the hah of my kingdom. Thou wilt 
be passing fair as a queen, Salome, if it please thee to 
ask for the half of my kingdom. Will she not be fair 
as a queen? Ah ! it is cold here ! There is an icy 
wind, and I hear . . . wherefore do I hear in the air 
this beating of wings? Ah! one might fancy a bird, 
a huge black bird that hovers over the terrace. Why 
can I not see it, this bird? The beat of its wings is 
terrible. The breath of the wind of its wings is terrible. 
It is a chill wind. Nay, but it is not cold, it is hot. I 
am choking. Pour water on my hands. Give me snow 
to eat. Loosen my mantle. Quick! quick! loosen 
my mantle. Nay, but leave it. It is my garland that 
hurts me, my garland’ of roses. The flowers are like 
fire. They have burned my forehead. [He tears the 
wreath from his head and throws it on the table.] Ah ! 
I can breathe now. How red those petals are ! They 
arc like stains of blood on the cloth. That does not 
matter. You must not find symbols in everything you 
see. It makes life impossible. It were better to say 
that stains of blood arc as lovely as rose petals. It 
were better far to say that . . . But we will not speak 
of this. Now I am happy, I am passing happy. Have 
I not the right to be happy? Your daughter is going to 
dance for me. Will you not dance for me, Salome? 
You have promised to dance for me. 
herodias : I will not have her dance. 
salome: I will dance for you, Tetrarch. 
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iierod : You hear what your daughter says. She is 
going to dance for me. You do well to dance for me, 
Salome. And when you have danced for me, forget 
not to ask of me whatsoever you wish. Whatsoever you 
wish I will give it you, even to the half of my kingdom. 
I have sworn it, have I not? 
salome : You have sworn it, Tetrarch. 
iierod : And I have never broken my word. I am not 
of those who break their oaths. I know not how to 
lie. I am the slave of my word, and my word is the 
word of a Icing. The King of Cappadocia always lies, 
but he is no true king. He is a coward. Also he owes 
me money that he will not repay. He has even insulted 
my ambassadors. He has spoken words that were 
wounding. But Caesar will crucify him when he comes 
to Rome. I am sure that Caesar will crucify him. And 
if not, yet will he die. being eaten of worms. The 
prophet has prophesied it. Well ! wherefore dost thou 
tarry, Salome? 

salome: I am awaiting until rrty slaves bring perfumes 
to me and the seven veils, and take off my sandals. 
[Slaves bring perfumes and the seven veils , and take off 
the sandals of salomf.] 

herod: Ah, you are going to dance with naked feet. 
Tis well ! ’Tis well. Your little feet will be like white 
doves. They will be like little white (lowers that dance 
upon the trees. . . . No, no, she is going to dance on 
blood. There is blood spilt on the ground. She must 
not dance on blood. It were an evil omen. 
herodias: What is it to you if she dance on blood? 

Thou hast waded deep enough therein. . . . 
herod : What is it to me? Ah ! look at the moon ! She 
has become red. She has become red as blood. Ah ! 
the prophet prophesied trul^. # He prophesied that the 
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moon would become red as blood. Did he not prophesy 
it? All of you heard him. And now the moon has 
become red as blood. Do ye not see it? 
herodi as : Oh, yes, I see it well, and the stars are falling 
like ripe figs, are they not? and the sun is becoming 
black like sackcloth of hair, and the kings of the earth 
are afraid. That at least oze can see. The prophet, for 
once in his life, was right, the kings of the earth are 
afraid. . . . Let us go within. You are sick. They 
will say at Rome that you are mad. Let us go within, 
I tell you. 

the voice or jokanaan: Who is this who cometh 
from Edom, who is this who cometh from Bozra, 
whose raiment is dyed with purple, who shineth in the 
beauty of his garments, who walketh mighty in his 
greatness? Wherefore is thy raiment stained with 
scarlet? 

he rodias: Let us go within. The voice of that man 
maddens me. I will not have my daughter dance 
while he is continually crying out. I will not have her 
dance while you look at her in this fashion. In a word, 
I will not have her dance. 

herod: Do not rise, my wife, my queen, it will avail 
thee nothing. 1 will not go within till she hath danced- 
Dance, Salome, dance for me. 
herodi as : Do not dance, my daughter. 
salome: I am ready, Tetrarch. 

[SALOME dunces the dunce of the seven veils .] 
herod : Ah ! wonderful ! wonderful ! You see that she 
has danced for me, your daughter. Come near, Salome, 
come near, that I may give you your reward. Ah ! I 
pay the dancers well. I will pay thee royally. I will 
give thee whatsoever thy soul desireth. What wouldst 
thou have? Speak. 
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SALOMfi [kneeling ] : I would that they presently bring 
me in a silver charger . . . 

herod [laughing ] : In a silver charger? Surely yes, in a 
silver charger. She is charming, is she not? What is it 
you would have in a silver charger, O sweet and fair 
Salome, you who are fairer than all the daughters of 
Judaea? What would you have them bring you in a 
silver charger? Tell me. Whatsoever it may be, they 
shall give it you. My treasures belong to thee. What 
is it, Salome? 

Salome [rifing ] : The head of Jokanaan. 
herodias : Ah ! that is well said, my daughter. 
herod : No, no ! 

herodias: That is well said, my daughter. 
herod: No, no, Salome. You do not ask me that. Do 
not listen to your mother’s voice. She is ever giving 
you evil counsel. Do not heed her. 

Salome : T do not heed my mother. It is for mine own 
pleasure that I ask the head of Jokanaan in a silver 
charger. You have sworn, Herod. Forget not that 
you have sworn an oath. 

herod : I know it. I have sworn by my gods. I know 
it well. But I pray you, Salome, ask of me something 
else. Ask of me the half of my kingdom, and I will 
give it you. But ask not of me what >ou have asked. 
salome: I ask of you the head of Jokanaan. 
herod: No, no, I do not wish it. 
salome: You have sworn, Herod. 
herodias: Yes, you have sworn. Everybody heard 
you. You swore it before everybody. 
herod : Be silent ! It is not to you I speak. 
herodias : My daughter has done well to ask the head 
of Jokanaan. He has covered me with insults. He 
has said monstrous things against me. One can see 
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that she loves her mother well. Do not yield, my 
daughter. He has sworn, he has sworn. 
hfrod: Be silent, speak not to me! . . . Come, Salome, 
be reasonable. I have never been hard to you. I have 
ever loved you. ... It may be that 1 have loved you 
too much. Therefore ask not this thing of me. This 
is a terrible thing, an awfi 1 thing to ask of me. Surely, 
I think thou art jesting. The head of a man that is cut 
from his body is ill to look upon, is it not? It is not 
meet that the* eyes of a virgin should look upon such 
a thing. What pleasure could you have ill it? None. 
No, no, it is not what you desire. Hearken to me. I 
have an emerald, a great round emerald, which Caesar’s 
minion sent me. If you look through this emerald you 
can see things which happen at a great distance. Caesar 
himself carries such an emerald when he goes to the 
circus. But my emerald is larger. I know well that it 
is larger. It is the largest emerald in the whole world. 
You would like that, would you not? Ask it of me and 
I will give it you. 

salome: I demand the head of Jokanaan. 

hfrod: You are not listening. You are not listening. 

Suffer me to speak, Salome. 
salome: The head of Jokanaan. 
iierod: No, no, you would not have that. You say 
that to trouble me, because I have looked at you all 
this evening. It is true, I have looked at you all this 
evening. Your beauty troubled me. Your beauty has 
grievously troubled me, and I have looked at you too 
much. But L will look at you no more. Neither at 
things, nor at people should one look. Only in mirrors 
should one look, for mirrors do but show us masks. 
Oh ! oh ! bring wine ! I thirst. . . . Salome, Salome, 
let us be friends. Come now! ... Ah! what would 
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Isay? What was’t? Ah! I remember! . . . Salome 
— nay, but come nearer to me ; I fear you will not 
hear me — Salome, you know my white peacocks, my 
beautiful white peacocks, that walk in the garden 
between the myrtles and the tall cypress trees. Their 
beaks are gilded with gold, and the grains that they eat 
are gilded with gold also, and their feet are stained- 
with purple. When they cry out the rain comes, and 
the moon shows herself in the heavens when they 
spread their tails. Two by two they walk between the 
cypress tflses and the black myrtles, and each has a 
slave to tend it. Sometimes they fly across the trees, 
and anon they crouch in the grass, and round the lake. 
There are not in all the world birds so wonderful. 
There is no king in all the world who possesses such 
wonderful birds. I am sure that Caesar himself has 
no birds so fair as my birds. I will give you fifty of my 
peacocks. They will follow you whithersoever you go, 
and in the midst of them you will be like the moon in 
the midst of a great white clotid. ... I will give them 
all to you. I have but a hundred, and in the whole 
world there is no king who has peacocks like unto my 
peacocks. But \ will give them all to you. Only you 
must loose me from my oath, and must not ask of me 
that which you have asked of me. 

[He empties the cup of wine.] 
salome: Give me the head of Jokanaan. 
herodi as : Well said, my daughter! As for you, you 
arc ridiculous with your peacocks. 
herod: Be silent! You cry out always; you cry out 
like a beast of prey. You must .not. Your voice 
wearies me. Be silent, 1 say. . . . Salome, think of 
what you are doing. This man comes peiehance from 
God. He is a holy man. The finger of God has 
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touched him. God has put into his mouth terrible 
words. In the palace as in the desert God is always 
with him. ... At least it is possible. One does not 
know. It is possible that God is for him and with him. 
Furthermore, if he died some misfortune might happen 
to me. In any case, he said that the day he dies a 
misfortune will happen to someone. That could only 
be to me. Remember, i slipped in blood when 1 
entered. Also, I heard a beating of wings in the air, a 
beating of mighty wings. These are very evil omens, 
and there were others. I am sure there c were others 
though I did not see them. Well, Salome, you do not 
wish a misfortune to happen to me? You do not wish 
that. Listen to me, then. 
salome : Give me the head of Jokanaan. 
herod: Ah! you are not listening to me. Be calm. 
I — I am calm. I am quite calm. Listen. I have jewels 
hidden in this place — jewels that your mother even has 
never seen ; jewels that are marvellous. I have a collar 
of pearls, set in four rows. They are like unto moons 
chained with rays of silver. They are like fifty moons 
caught in a golden net. On the ivory of her breast a 
queen has worn it. Thou shalt be as fair as a queen 
when thou wearest it. 1 have amethysts of two kinds, 
one that is black like wine, and one that is red like wine 
which has been coloured with water. I have topazes, 
yellow as are the eyes of tigers, and topazes that are 
pink as the eyes of a wood-pigeon, and green topazes 
that are as the eyes of cats. I have opals that burn 
always, with an icclike flame, opals that make sad men’s 
minds, and are fearful of the shadows. I have onyxes 
like the eyeballs of a dead woman. 1 have moonstones 
that change when the moon changes, and are wan 
when they see the sun. I have sapphires big like eggs. 
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and as blue as blue flowers. The sea wanders within 
them and the moon comes never to trouble the blue 
of their waves. I have dirysplites and beryls and 
chrysoprasesand rubies. I have sardonyx and hyacinth 
stones, and stones of chalcedony, and I will give them 
all to you, all, and other things will I add to them. 
The King of the Indies has but even now sent me four 
fans fashioned from the feathers of parrots, and the 
King of Numidia a garment of ostrich feathers. I have 
a crystal, into which it is not lawful for a woman to 
look, nortnay young men behold it until they have been 
beaten with rods. In a coffer of nacre I have three 
wondrous turquoises. He who wears them on his 
forehead can imagine things which are not, and he who 
carries them in his hand can make women sterile. 
These are great treasures above all price. They are 
treasures without price. But this is not all. In an 
ebony coffer I have two cups of amber, that are like 
apples of gold. If an enemy pour poison into these 
cups, they become like an apple of silver. In a coffer 
incrusted with amber I have sandals incrusted with 
glass. I have mantles that have been brought from the 
land of the Seres, and bracelets decked about with 
carbuncles and with jade that come from the city of 
Euphiates. . . . What desirest thou more than this, 
Salome? Tell me the thing that thou desirest, and I 
will give it thee. All that thou askest I will give thee, 
save one thing. I will give thee all that is mine, save 
one life. I will give thee the mantle of the high priest. 
I will give thee the veil of the sanctuary. 
the jlws: Oh ! oh ! 
salome: Give me the head of Jokanaan. 
herod [sinking back in his seat ] : Let her be given what she 
asks ! Of a truth she is her mother’s child ! [The first 
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Soldier approaches. H e R o d i a s dr a ws from the hand o, 
the Tetrarch the ring of death and gives it to the Soldier , 
who straightway bears it to the Executioner. The 
Executioner looks scared .] Who has taken my ring? 
There was a ring on my right hand. Who has drunk 
my wine? There was wine in my cup. It was full of 
wine. Someone has drunk it ! Oh ! surely some evil 
will befall someone. [The Executioner goes down into 
the cistern.] Ah ! Wherefore did l give my oath? 
Kings ought never to pledge their word. If they keep 
it not, it is terrible, and if they keep it, it is ttrrible also. 
herodi as : My daughter has done well. 
herod : I am sure that some misfortune will happen. 
Salome [she leans over the cistern and listens] : There is 
no sound. I hear nothing. Why does he not cry out, 
this man? Ah ! if any man sought to kill me, I would 
cry out, I would struggle, I would not suffer. . . . 
Strike, strike, Naaman, strike, I tell you. . . . No, I 
hear nothing. There is a silence, a terrible silence. 
Ah ! something has fallen upon the ground. I heard 
something fall. It is the sword of the headsman. He 
is afraid, this slave. He has let his sword fall. He 
dare not kill him. He is a coward, this slave! Let 
soldiers be sent. [She sees the Page c^herodias and 
addresses him.] Come hither, thou wert the friend of 
him who is dead, is it not so? Well, I tell thee, there 
are not dead men enough. Go to the soldiers and bid 
them go down and bring me the thing I ask, the thing 
the Tetrarch has promised me, the thing that is mine. 
[The Page recoils . She turns to the soldiers.] Hither, 
ye soldiers. Get ye down into this cistern and bring me 
the head of this man. [The Soldiers recoil.] Tetrarch, 
Tetrarch, command your soldiers that they bring me 
the head of Jokanaan. 
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[A huge black arm , the arm of the Executioner , comes 
forth from the cistern , bearing on a silver shield the head 
of jokanaan . salome seizes it. herod hides his face 
with his cloak, herodias smiles and fans herself. The 
Nazar enes fall on their knees and begin to pray.] 

Ah ! thou wouldst not suffer me to kiss thy mouth, 
Jokanaan. Well ! I will kiss it now. 1 will bite it 
with my teeth as one bites a ripe fruit. Yes, I will kiss 
thy mouth, Jokanaan. I said it; did I not say it? I 
said it. Ah ! I will kiss it now. . . . But wherefore 
dost thoti not look at me, Jokanaan? Thine eyes that 
were so terrible, so full of rage and scorn, are shut now. 
Wherefore are they shut? Open thine eyes ! Lift up 
thine eyelids, Jokanaan ! Wherefore dost thou not 
look at me? Art thou afraid of me, Jokanaan, that 
thou wilt not look at me? . . . And thy tongue, that 
was like a red snake darting poison, it moves no more, 
it says nothing now, Jokanaan, that scarlet viper that 
spat its venom upon me. It is strange, is it not? How 
is it that the red viper stifs no longer? . . . Thou 
wouldst have none of me, Jokanaan. Thou didst reject 
me. Thou didst speak evil words against me. Thou 
didst treat me as a harlot, as a wanton, me, Salome, 
daughter of Herodias, Princess of Judaea ! Well, 
Jokanaan, I still live, but thou, thou art dead, and thy 
head belongs to me. 1 can do with it what I will. I can 
throw it to the dogs and to the birds of the air. That 
which the dogs leave, the birds of the air shall devour. 

. . . Ah, Jokanaan, Jokanaan, thou wert the only man 
that 1 have loved. All other men are hateful to me. 
But thou, thou wert beautiful ! Thy body was a 
column of ivory set on a silver socket. P was a garden 
full of doves and of silver lilies, it was a tower of 
silver decked with shields of ivory. There was nothing 
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in the world so white as thy body. There was nothing 
in the world so black as thy hair. In the whole world 
there was nothing so red as thy mouth. Thy voice was 
a censer that scattered strange perfumes, and when I 
looked on thee I heard a strange music. Ah ! where- 
fore didst thou not look at me, Jokanaan? Behind 
thine hands and thy cur.es thou didst hide thy face. 
Thou didst put upon thine eyes the covering of him 
who would sec his God. Well, thou hast seen thy God, 
Jokanaan, but me, me, thou didst never see. If thou 
hadst seen me thou wouldst have loved rrfe. I, I saw 
thee, Jokanaan, and I loved thee. Oh, how I loved 
thee ! I love thee yet, Jokanaan, I love thee only. . . . 
I am athirst for thy beauty ; I am hungry for thy body ; 
and neither wine nor fruits can appease my desire. 
What shall I do now, Jokanaan? Neither the floods 
nor the great waters can quench my passion. I was a 
princess, and thou didst scorn me. I was a virgin, and 
thou didst take my virginity from me. 1 was chaste, 
and thou didst fill my* veins with fire. . . . Ah! ah! 
wherefore didst thou not look at me, Jokanaan? If 
thou hadst looked at me thou hadst loved me. Well 
1 know that thou wouldst have loved me, and the 
mystery of love is greater than the mystery of death. 
Love only should one consider. 

herod : She is monstrous, thy daughter, she is altogether 
monstrous. In truth, what she has done is a great 
crime. I am sure that it was a crime against an 
unknown God. 

herodias : I approve of what my daughter has done. 
And I will stay here now. 

herod [rising ] : Ah ! There speaks the incestuous wife ! 
Come ! I will not stay here. Come, I tell thee. Surely 
some terrible thing will befall. Manasseh, Issachar, 
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Ozias, put out the torches. I will not look at things, I 
will not suffer things to look at me. Put out the 
torches ! Hide the moon ! Hide the stars ! Let us 
hide ourselves in our palace, Hcrodias. I begin to be 
afraid. 

[The slaves put out the torches . The stars disappear. A 
great black cloud crosses the moon and conceals it 
completely . The stage becomes very dark. The Tetrarch 
begins to climb the staircase.] 

the voice of salome : Ah ! I have kissed thy mouth, 
Jokanaan* I have kissed thy mouth. There was a bitter 
taste on thy lips. Was it the taste of blood? . . . But 
perchance it is the taste of love. . . . They say that 
love hath a bitter taste. . . . But what of that? what 
of that? I have kissed thy mouth, Jokanaan. 

[A moonbeam falls on salome covering her with light.] 
herod [turning round and seeing salome]: Kill that 
woman ! 

[The soldiers rush forward and crush beneath their shields 
salomf, daughter o/hlrodi as, Princess of Judaea.] 
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FIRST ACT 


SCENE 

Lawn in front of the terrace at Hunstanton . 

[sir john and lady Caroline pontefract, miss 
worslhy, on chairs under large yew tree.] 

lady Caroline: I believe this is the first English 
country house you have stayed -at, Miss Worsley? 
hes ier: Yes, Lady Caroline. 

lady Caroline: You have no country houses, I am 
told, in America? 
hester : We have not many. 

lady Caroline: Have you any country? What we 
should call country? 

hesier [smiling] : We have the largest country in the 
world, Lady Caroline. They* used to tell us at school 
that some of our states are as big as France and England 
put together. 

lady Caroline : Ah ! you must find it very draughty, 
I should fancy. [To sir john.] John, you should 
have your muffler. What is the use of my always 
knitting mufflers for you if you won't wear them? 
sir john: I am quite warm, Caroline, I assure you. 
lady Caroline : 1 think not, John. Well, you couldn’t 
come to a more charming place than this, Miss 
Worsley, though the house is excessively damp, quite 
unpardon ably damp, and dear Lady Hunstanton is 
sometimes a little lax about the people she asks down 
here. [To sir john.] Jane mixes too much. Lord 
Illingworth, of course, is a man of high distinction. 

51 
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It is a privilege to meet him. And that member of 

Parliament, Mr. Kettle . 

sir john : Kelvil, my love, Kelvil. 
lady Caroline: He must be quite respectable. One 
has never heard his name before in the whole course 
of one’s life, which speaks volumes for a man, now- 
adays. But Mrs. Allonby is hardly a very suitable 
person. 

hester: I dislike Mrs. Allonby. I dislike her more 
than I can say. 

lady Caroline: I am not sure, Miss Worsley, that 
foreigners like yourself should cultivate likes or dislikes 
about the people they are invited to meet. Mrs. 
Allonby is very well born. She is a niece of Lord 
Brancaster’s. It is said, of course, that she ran away 
twice before she was married. But you know how 
unfair people often are. I myself don’t believe she ran 
away more than once. 
hester : Mr. Arbuthnot is very charming. 
lady Caroline : Ah, \es ! the young man who has a 
post in a bank. Lady Hunstanton is most kind in 
asking him here, and Lord Illingworth seems to have 
taken quite a fancy to him. I am not sure, however, 
that Jane is right in taking him out of his position. In 
my young days, Miss Worslcy, one never met anyone 
in society who worked for their living, it was not 
considered the thing. 

hester: In America those are the people we respect 
most. 

lady Caroline : I have no doubt of it. 
hester: Mr. Arbuthnot has a beautiful nature! He is 
so simple, so sincere. He has one of the most beautiful 
natures I have ever come across. It is a privilege to 
meet him. 
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lady Caroline: It is not customary in England, Miss 
Worsley, for a young lady to speak with such enthusi- 
asm of any person of the opposite sex. Englishwomen 
conceal their feelings till after they are married. They 
show them then. 

hester: Do you, in England, allow no friendship to 
exist between a young man and a young girl? 

[Enter lady Hunstanton, followed by Footman with 
shawls and a cushion.] 

lady Caroline: We think it very inadvisable. Jane, 
I was justssaying what a pleasant party you have asked 
us to meet. You have a wonderful power of selection. 
It is quite a gift. 

lady Hunstanton : Dear Caroline, how kind of you ! 
I think we all do fit in very nicely together. And I hope 
our charming American visitor will carry back pleasant 
recollections of our English country life. [To Footman.] 
The cushion, there, Francis. And my shawl. The 
Shetland. Get the Shetland. 

[Exit Footman for shawl.] 

[Enter gerald arbuthnot.] 
gerald: Lady Hunstanton, I have such good news to 
tell you. Lord Illingworth has just offered to make me 
his secretary. 

lady Hunstanton: Hissecietary? That is good news 
indeed, Gerald. It means a very brilliant future in 
store for you. Your dear mother will be delighted. I 
really must try and induce her to come up here to-night. 
Do you think she would, Gerald? I know how difficult 
it is to get her to go anywhere. 
gfrald : Oh ! I am sure she would. Lady Hunstanton, if 
she knew Lord Illingworth had made me such an offer. 

[Enter Footman with shawl.] 

lady hunstant on : 1 will write and tell her about it. 
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and ask her to come up and meet him. [To Footman .] 
Just wait, Francis. 

[ Writes letter. ] 

lady Caroline : That is a very wonderful opening for 
so young a man as you arc, Mr. Arbuthnot. 

gerald : It is indeed, Lady Caroline. I trust I shall be 
able to show myself worthy of it. 

LADY CAROLINE : I trust SO. 

gerald [to hester]: You have not congratulated me 
yet, Miss Worsley. 

hester : Are you very pleased about it? 

gerald : Of course I am. It means everything to me — 
things that were out of the reach of hope before may 
be within hope’s reach now. 

hester: Nothing should be out of the reach of hope. 
Life is a hope. 

lady Hunstanton : I fancy, Caroline, that Diplomacy 
is what Lord Illingworth is aiming at. I heard that he 
was offered Vienna. But that may not be true. 

lady Caroline : 1 don’t think that England should be 
represented abroad by an unmarried man, Jane. It 
might lead to complications. 

lady Hunstanton: You are too nervous, Caroline. 
Believe me, you are too nervous. Besides, Lord 
Illingworth may marry any day. 1 was in hopes he 
would have married Lady Kelso. But I believe he said 
her family was too large. Or was it her feet? I forget 
which. I regret it very much. She was made to be an 
ambassador's wife. 

lady Caroline : She certainly has a wonderful faculty 
of remembering people’s names, and forgetting their 
faces. 

i ady Hunstanton: Well, that is very natural, 
Caroline, is it not? [To Footman.] Tell Henry to wait 
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for an answer. I have written a line to your dear 
mother, Gerald, to tell her your good news, and to say 
she really must come to dinner. 

[Exit Footman .] 

oerald : That is awfully kind of you, Lady Hunstanton. 
[To hester.] Will you come for a stroll, Miss 
Worsley? 

hester: With pleasure. 

[Exit With GERALD.] 

lady Hunstanton: I am very much gratified at 
Gerald Arbuthnot’s good fortune. He is quite a 
protege of mine. And I am particularly pleased that 
Lord Illingworth should have made the offer of his 
own accord without my suggesting anything. Nobody 
likes to be asked favours. I remember poor Charlotte 
Pagden making herself quite unpopular one season, 
because she had a French governess she wanted to 
recommend to everyone. 

lady Caroline: L saw the governess, Jane. Lady 
Pagden sent her to me. It was before Eleanor came 
out. She was far too good-looking to be in any respect- 
able household. I don’t wonder Lady Pagden was so 
anxious to get rid of her. 
lady Hunstanton : Ah, that explains it. 
lady Caroline : John, the grass is too damp for you. 

You had better go and put on your overshoes at once. 
sir john: I am quite comfortable, Caroline, I assure 
you. 

lady Caroline: You must allow me to be the best 
judge of that, John. Pray do as I tell you. 

[sir JOHN gets up and goes off.] 
lady hunstanton: You spoil nim, Caroline, you do 
indeed! [Enter mrs. allonby and lady stut- 
field.] [7b mrs. allonby.] Well, dear, I hope you 
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like the park. It is said to be well timbered. 

mrs. allonby: The trees are wonderful, Lady Hun- 
stanton. 

lady stutfield i Quite, quite wonderful. 

mrs. allonby : But somehow, I feel sure that if I lived 
in the country for six months, I should become so 
unsophisticated that no v'ne would take the slightest 
notice of me. 

lady Hunstanton: I assure you, dear, that the 
country has not that effect at all. Why, it was from 
Melthorpe, which is only two miles from here, that 
Lady Belton eloped with Lord Fethersdale. I remember 
the occurrence perfectly. Poor Lord Belton died three 
days afterwards of joy, or gout. I forget which. We 
had a large party staying here at the time, so we were 
all very much interested in the whole affair. 

mrs. allonby: 1 think to elope is cowardly. It’s 
running away from danger. And danger has become 
so rare in modern life. 

lady Caroline : As far as I can make out, the young 
women of the present day seem to make it the sole 
object of their Jives to be always playing with fire. 

mrs. allonby : The one advantage of playing with fire, 
Lady Caroline, is that one never gets even singed. It 
is the people who don’t know how to play with it who 
get burned up. 

lady stutfield: Yes : I see that. It is very, very 
helpful. 

lady huns i anton: I don’t know how the world 
would get on with such a theory as that, dear Mrs. 
Allonby. 

lady stutfield : Ah! The world was made for men 
and not for women. 

mrs. allonby : Oh, don’t say that. Lady Stutfield. We 
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have a much better time than they have. There are far 
more things forbidden to us than are forbidden to them. 
lady stutfield : Yes ; that is quite, quite true. I had 
not thought of that. 

[Enter sir john and mr. kelvil.] 
lady HUNSTANTON: Wei i, Mr. Kelvil, have you got 
through your work? 

kelvil: I have finished my writing for the day, Lady 
Hunstanton. It has been an arduous task. The 
demands on the time of a public man are very heavy 
nowaday*, very heavy indeed. And I don’t think they 
meet with adequate recognition. 
lady Caroline: John, have you got your overshoes 
on? 

sir john : Yes, my love. 

lady Caroline: I think you had better come over 
here, John. It is more sheltered. 
sir john : I am quite comfortable, Caioline. 
lady Caroline: I think not, John. You had better 
sit beside me. 

[sir john rises and goes across.] 
lady stutiield: And what have you been writing 
about this morning, Mr. Kelvil? 
kelvil: On the usual subject, Lady Stutfield. On Purity. 
lady stutfield: That must be such a very, very 
interesting thing to write about. 
kelnil : It is the one subject of really national import- 
ance nowadays, Lady Stutfield. I purpose addressing 
my constituents on the question before Parliament 
meets. I find that the poorer classes of this country 
display a marked desire for a higher ethical standard. 
lady stutfield : How quite, quite nice of them. 
lady Caroline: Are you in favour cf women taking 
part in politics, Mr. Kettle? 
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sir JOHN : Kelvil, my love, Kelvil. 
kelvil: The growing influence of women is the one 
reassuring thing in our political life. Lady Caroline. 
Women are always on the side of morality, public and 
private. 

lady stutfield i It is so very, very gratifying to hear 
you say that. 

lady Hunstanton : Ah, yes ! — the moral qualities in 
women — that is the important thing. I am afraid, 
Caroline, that dear Lord Illingworth doesn’t value the 
moral qualities in women as much as he should. 

[Enter lord illingworth.1 
lady siutiield: The world says that Lord Illingworth 
is very, very wicked. 

lord Illingworth : But what world says that, Lady 
Stutfield? It must be the next world. This world and 
I are on excellent terms. 

[Sits down beside mrs. allonby.] 
lady stutheld : Everyone / know says you are very, 
very wicked. 

lord Illingworth: It is perfectly monstrous the way 
people go about, nowadays, saying things against 
one behind one’s back that are absolutely and entirely 
true. 

lady Hunstanton: Dear Lord Illingworth is quite 
hopeless, Lady Stutfield. I have given up trying to 
reform him. It would take a Public Company with a 
Board of Directors and a paid Secretary to do that. 
But you have the secretary already, Lord Illingworth, 
haven’t you? Gerald Arbuthnot has told us of his 
good fortune ; it is really most kind of you. 
lord Illingworth: Oh, don’t say that, Lady 
Hunstanton. Kind is a dreadful word. I took a great 
fancy to young Arbuthnot the moment I met him, and 
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he’ll be of considerable use to me in something I am 
foolish enough to think of doing. 
lady Hunstanton: He is an admirable young man. 
And his mother is one of my dearest friends. He has 
just gone for a walk with our pretty American. She is 
very pretty, is she not? 

lady Caroline: Far too pretty. These American 
girls carry off all the good matches. Why can’t they 
stay in their own country? They are always telling us 
it is the Paradise of women. 

lord illiAgworth: It is, Lady Caroline. That is 
why, like Eve, they are so extremely anxious to get out 
of it. 

lady Caroline : Who are Miss Worsley’s parents? 
lord Illingworth: American women are wonder- 
fully clever in concealing their parents. 
lady Hunstanton: My dear Lord Illingworth, what 
do you mean? Miss Worsley, Caroline, is an orphan. 
Her father was a very wealthy millionaire or philan- 
thropist, or both, l believe, Who entertained my son 
quite hospitably, when he visited Boston. I don’t know 
how he made his money, originally. 
kelvil: I fancy in American dry goods. 
lady Hunstanton : What are American dry goods? 
lord illingwor th : American novels. 
lady Hunstanton: How very singular! . . . Well, 
from whatever source her large fortune came, I have a 
great esteem for Miss Worsley. She dresses exceedingly 
well. All Americans do dress well. They get their 
clothes in Paris. 

mrs. allonby: They say, Lady Hunstanton, that when 
good Americans die they go to Paris. 
lady Hunstanton : Indeed? And when bad Ameri- 
cans die, where do they go to? 
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lord Illingworth : Oh, they go to America. 

kelvil: I am afraid you don’t appreciate America, 
Lord Illingworth. It is a very remarkable country, 
especially considering its youth. 

lord Illingworth: The youth of America is their 
oldest tradition. It has been going on now for three 
hundred years. To hear ti'em talk one would imagine 
they were in their first childhood. As far as civilisation 
goes they are in their second. 

kelvil : There is undoubtedly a great deal of corruption 
in American politics. I suppose you alludfc to that? 

lord Illingworth : I wonder. 

lady Hunstanton: Politics are in a sad way every- 
where, I am told. They certainly are in England. 
Dear Mr. Cardcw is ruining the country. I wonder 
Mrs. Cardew allows him. I am sure, Lord Illingworth, 
you don’t think that uneducated people should be 
allowed to have votes? 

lord Illingworth : I think they are the only people 
who should. 

kelvil: Do you take no side then in modern politics, 
Lord Illingworth? 

lord Illingworth: One should never take sides in 
anything, Mr. Kelvil. Taking sides is the beginning of 
sincerity, and earnestness follows shortly afterwards, 
and the human being becomes a bore. However, the 
House of Commons really does very little harm. You 
can’t make people good by Act of Parliament, — that 
is something. 

kelvil : You cannot deny that the House of Commons 
has always shown great sympathy with the suficrings 
of the poor. 

lord Illingworth : That is its special vice. That is 
the special vice of the age. One should sympathise 
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with the joy, the beauty, the colour of life. The less 
said about life’s sores the better, Mr. Kelvil. 
kelvil : Still our East End is a very important problem. 
lord Illingworth: Quite so. It is the problem of 
slavery. And we are trying to solve it by amusing 
the slaves. 

lady Hunstanton: Certainly, a great deal may be 
done by means of cheap entertainments, as you say, 
Lord Illingworth. Dear Dr. Daubeny, our rector here, 
provides, with the assistance of his curates, really 
admirable # recreations for the poor during the winter. 
And much good may be done by means of a magic 
lantern, or a missionary, or some popular amusement 
of that kind. 

lady Caroline: I am not at all in favour of amuse- 
ments for the poor, Jane. Blankets and coals are 
sufficient. There is too much love of pleasure amongst 
the upper classes as it is. Health is what we want 
in modern life. The tone is not healthy, not healthy 
at all. 

kelvil: You are quite right, Lady Caroline. 
lady Caroline: I believe I am usually right. 

MRS. allonby : Horrid word ‘health’. 
lord Illingw orth : Silliest word in our language, 
and one knows so well the popular idea of health. The 
English country gentleman galloping after a fox — the 
unspeakable in full pursuit of the uneatable. 
kelvil : May I ask. Lord Illingworth, if you regard the 
House of Lords as a better institution than the House 
of Commons? 

lord Illingworth: A much better institution, of 
course. We in the House of Lords arc never in 
touch with public opinion. That makes us a civilised 
body. 
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kelvil: Are you serious in putting forward such a 
view? 

lord Illingworth: Quite serious, Mr. Kelvil. [To 
mrs. allonby.] Vulgar habit that is people have 
nowadays of asking one, after one has given them an 
idea, whether one is serious or not. Nothing is serious 
except passion. The intellect is not a serious thing, 
and never has been. It is an instrument on which one 
plays, that is all. The only serious form of intellect I 
know is the British intellect. And on the British 
intellect the illiterates play the drum. 
lady hunsianton: What are you saying, Lord 
Illingworth, about the drum? 
lord illingworth: I was merely talking to Mrs. 
Allonby about the leading articles in tljp London 
newspapers. 

lady hunstanton: But do you believe all that is 
written in the newspapers? 

lord illingworth: I do. Nowadays it is only the 
unreadable that occurs. 

[Rises with mrs. allonby.] 
lady hunstanton : Are you going, Mrs. Allonby? 
mrs. allonby: Just as far as the conservatory. Lord 
Illingworth told me this morning that there was an 
orchid there as beautiful as the seven deadly sins. 
lady hunstanton : My dear, 1 hope there is nothing 
of the kind. I will certainly speak to the gardener. 

[Exit mrs. allonby and lord illingworth.] 
lady Caroline: Remarkable type, Mrs. Allonby. 
lady hunstanton: She lets her clever tongue run 
away with her sometimes. 

lady Caroline: Is that the only thing, Jane, Mrs. 

Allonby allows to run away with her? 
lady hunstanton : # I # hope so, Caroline, I am sure. 
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[Enter lord Alfred.] Dear Lord Alfred, do join us. 
[lord Alfred sits down beside lady stutfield.] 

lady Caroline: You believe good of everyone, Jane. 
It is a great fault. 

lady stutfield: Do you really, really think, Lady 
Caroline, that one should believe evil of everyone? 

lady Caroline : 1 think it is much safer to do so, Lady 
Stutfield. Until, of course, people are found out to be 
good. But that requires a great deal of investigation 
nowadays. 

lady s t u t r f e l d : But there is so much unkind scandal 
in modern life. 

lady Caroline: Lord Illingworth remarked to me 
last night at dinner that the basis of every scandal is 
an absolutely immoral certainty. 

kllvil: Lord Illingworth is, of course, a very brilliant 
man, but he seems to me to be lacking in that fine faith 
in the nobility and purity of life which is so important 
in this century. 

lady stuti ield : Yes, quite, quite important, is it not? 

kelvil : He gives me the impression of a man who does 
not appreciate the beauty of our English home-life. 
1 would say that he was tainted with foreign ideas on 
the subject. 

lady stuthlld: There is nothing, nothing like the 
beauty of home-life, is there? 

kllvil: It is the mainstay of our moral system in 
England, Lady Stutfield. Without it wc would become 
like our neighbours. 

lady siutheld: That would be so, so sad, would 
it not? 

kelvil : I am afraid, too, that Lord Illingworth regards 
woman simply as a toy. Now, 1 have never regarded 
woman as a toy. Woman is the intellectual helpmeet 
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of man in public as in private life. Without her we 
should forget the true ideals. 

[Sits down beside lady stut field.] 
lady stutfield : I am so very, very glad to hear you 
say that. 

lady Caroline : You a married man, Mr. Kettle? 

sir john: Kelvil, dear, Kc’vil. 

kelvil: I am married, Lady Caroline. 

lady Caroline : Family? 

kelvil: Yes. 

lady Caroline : How many? 
kelvil: Eight. 

[lady stutmeld turns her attention to lord a L h red.] 
lady Caroline: Mrs. Kettle and the children are, I 
suppose, at the seaside? 

[SIR JOHN shrugs his shoulders.] 
kelvil: My wife is at the seaside with the children. 
Lady Caroline. 

lady Caroline: You will join them later on, no 
doubt? 

kelvil: If my public engagements permit me. 
lady Caroline: Your public life must be a great 
source of gratification to Mrs. Kettle. 
sir john : Kelvil, my love, Kelvil. 
lady stutmeld [to lord Alfred] : How very, very 
charming those gold-tipped cigarettes of yours arc. 
Lord Alfred. 

lord alfked : They are awfully expensive. I can only 
afford them when I’m in debt. 
lady stutmeld : It must be terribly, terribly distress- 
ing to be in debt. 

lord Alfred: One must have some occupation now- 
adays. If I hadn't my debts I shouldn't have anything 
to think about. All the chaps I know are in debt. 
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lady stutfield : But don’t the people to whom you 
owe the money give you a great, great deal of annoy- 
ance? 

. [Enter Footman .] 

lord Alfred i Oh, no, they write ; I don’t. 
lady stutfield: How very, very strange. 
lady Hunstanton: Ah, here is a letter, Caroline, 
from dear Mrs. Arbuthnot. She won’t dine. I am so 
sorry. But she will come in the evening. I am very 
pleased indeed. She is one of the sweetest of women. 
Writes a beautiful hand, too, so large, so firm. 

[Hands letter to lady Caroline.] 
lady Caroline [looking at it] : A little lacking in 
femininity, Jane. Femininity is the quality I admire 
most in women. 

lady Hunstanton [taking back letter and leaving it on 
table ] : Oh ! she is very feminine, Caroline, and so 
good too. You should hear what the Archdeacon says 
of her. He regards her as his right hand in the parish. 
[Footnum speaks to her.] In the Yellow Drawing-room. 
Shall we all go in? Lady Stutfield, shall we go in to 
tea? 

lady stutfield : With pleasure. Lady Hunstanton. 

[They rise and proceed to go off. sir JOHN offers to carry 
lady stutfield’s cloak.] 

lady Caroline: John! If you would allow your 
nephew to look after Lady Stutfield’s cloak, you might 
help me with my workbasket. 

[Enter lord Illingworth and mrs. allonby.] 
sir joiin : Certainly, my love. 

[Exeunt.] 

mrs. allonby : Curious thing, plain women are always 
jealous of their husbands, beautiful women never arc ! 
lord illingworth: Beautiful women never have 
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time. They are always so occupied in being jealous of 
other people’s husbands. 

MRS. allonby: I should have thought Lady Caroline 
would have grown tired of conjugal anxiety by this 
time ! Sir John is her fourth ! 
lord Illingworth: So much marriage is certainly 
not becoming. Twenty vears of romance make a 
woman look like a ruin ; but twenty years of marriage 
make her something like a public building. 
mrs. allonby: Twenty years of romance! Is there 
such a thing? 

lord illingwortii: Not in our day. Women have 
become too brilliant. Nothing spoils a romance so 
much as a sense of humour in the woman. 
mrs. allonby : Or the want of it in the man. 

LORD ILLINGWORTH: You are quite right. In a 
Temple every one should be serious, except the thing 
that is worshipped. 

MRS. allonby : And that should be man? 
lord Illingworth: Women kneel so gracefully; 
men don’t. 

MRS. allonby: You are thinking of Lady Stutfield ! 
lord illingwortii : I assure you I have not thought 
of Lady Stutfield for the last quarter of an hour. 

MRS. allonby : Is she such a mystery? 
lord illingwortii: She is more than a mystery — 
she is a mood. 

mrs. allonby: Moods don’t last. 

lord illingwortii : It is their chief charm. 

[Enter hlster ^/gerald.] 

Gerald: Lord Illingworth, everyone has been con- 
gratulating me, Lady Hunstanton and Lady Caroline, 
and . . . everyone. I hope I shall make a good 
secretary. 
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lord Illingworth: You will be the pattern secretary, 
Gerald. 

[Talks to him.] 

mrs. allonby: You enjoy country life, Miss Worsley? 
hlster: Very much indeed. 

mrs. allonby: Don’t find yourself longing for a 
London dinner-party? 
hester : I dislike London dinner-parties. 
mrs. allonby : I adore them. The clever people never 
listen, and the stupid people never talk. 

Hester : I think the stupid people talk a great deal. 
mrs. allonby : Ah, I never listen ! 
lord Illingworth : My dear boy, if I didn’t like you 
I wouldn’t have made you the olYcr. It is because I like 
you so much that I want to have you with me. [Exit 
hester with gerald.] Charming fellow, Gerald 
Arbuthnot ! 

mrs. allonby: He is very nice ; very nice indeed. But 
I can’t stand the American young lady. 

LORD ILLINGWORTH : Why? 

mrs. allonby: She told me yesterday, and in quite a 
loud voice too, that she was only eighteen. It was most 
annoying. 

lord Illingworth : One should never trust a woman 
who tells one her real age. A woman who would tell 
one that, would tell one anything. 

mrs. allonby : She is a Puritan besides 

lord Illingworth: Ah, that is inexcusable. I don’t 
mind plain women being Puritans. It is the only 
excuse they have for being plain. But she is decidedly 
pretty. I admire her immensely. 

[Looks steacljastly at MRS. allonby.] 
mrs. allonby : What a thoroughly bad hum* you must 
be! 
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lord Illingworth : What do you call a bad man? 
mrs. allonby : Thesortof man who admires innocence. 
lord Illingworth : And a bad woman? 
mrs. allonby: Oh! the sort of woman a man never 
gets tired of. 

lord Illingworth : You are severe — on yourself. 
mrs. allonby : Define us as a sex. 
lord Illingworth : Sphinxes without secrets. 
mrs. allonby : Does that include the Puritan women? 
lord Illingworth : Do you know, I don’t believe in 
the existence of Puritan women ! I don’t think there 
is a woman in the world who would not be a little 
flattered if one made love to her. It is that which makes 
women so irrestibly adorable. 
mrs. allonby: You think there is no woman in the 
world who would object to being kissed? 
lord Illingworth : Very few. 
mrs. allonby : Miss Worsley would not let you kiss her. 
lord illingwori h : Arc you suic? 
mrs. allonby: Quite. 

lord Illingworth: What do you think she’d do if 
I kissed her? 

MRS. allonby : Either marry you, or strike you across 
the face with her glove. What would you do if she 
struck you across the face with her glove? 
lord Illingworth: Fall in love with her, probably. 
mrs. allonby: Then it is lucky you are not going to 
kiss her ! 

lord Illingworth : Is that a challenge? 
mrs. allonby : It is an arrow shot into the air. 
lord Illingworth: Don’t you know that I always 
succeed in whatever I try? 

mrs. allonby: I am sorry to hear it. We women adore 
failures. They lean on us. 
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lord Illingworth: You worship successes. You 
cling to them. 

MRS. allon by : We are the laurds to hide their baldness. 
lord Illingworth: And they need you always, 
except at the moment of triumph. 
mrs. allon by : They are uninteresting then. 
lord Illingworth : How tantalising you are ! 

[A pause.] 

mrs. allonby: Lord Illingworth, there is one thing I 
shall always like you for. 

lord Illingworth: Only one thing? Andlhaveso 
many bad qualities. 

mrs. allonby : Ah, don't be too conceited about them. 

You may lose them as you grow old. 
lord Illingworth: I ne\er intend to grow old. The 
soul is born old but grows young. That is the comedy 
of life. 

mrs. allonby : And the body is born young and grows 
old. That is life’s tragedy. 

lord Illingworth: It’s comedy also, sometimes. 
But what is the mysterious reason why you will always 
like me? 

mrs. allon b y : It is that you have never made love to me. 
lord Illingworth: I have never done anything else. 
mrs. allonby : Really? I have not noticed it. 
lord Illingworth: How fortunate ! It might have 
been a tragedy for both of us. 
mrs. allonby: We should each have survived. 
lord Illingworth: One can survive everything now- 
adays, except death, and live down anything except a 
good reputation. 

MRS. allonby : Have you tried a good reputation? 
lord Illingworth: It is one of the many annoyances 
to which I have never been subjected. 
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mrs. allonby: It may come. 
lord Illingworth : Why do you threaten me? 
mrs. allonby: I will tell you when you have kissed 
the Puritan. 

[Enter Footman.] 

Francis: Tea is served in the Yellow Drawing-room, 
my lord. 

lord Illingworth : Tell her ladyship we are coming 
in. 

Francis: Yes, my lord. 

[Exit.] 

lord Illingworth : Shall we go in to tea? 
mrs. allonby : Do you like such simple pleasures? 
lord Illingworth : I adore simple pleasures. They 
are the last refuge of the complex. But, if you wish, 
let us stay here. Yes, let us stay here. The Book of 
Life begins with a man and a woman in a garden. 
mrs. allonby: It ends with Revelations. 
lord Illingworth: You fence divinely. But the 
button has come off your foil. 
mrs. allonby: I have still the mask. 
lord Illingworth : It makes your eyes lovelier. 
mrs. allonby: Thank you. Come. 

LORD ILLINGWORTH [sees MRS. ARBUTIINOT’S letter 
on table , and takes it up and looks at envelope] : What 
a curious handwriting ! It reminds me of the hand- 
writing of a woman I used to know years ago. 
mrs. allonby: Who? 

lord illingworiii: Oh! no one. No one in par- 
ticular. A woman of no importance. 

[Throws letter down , and passes tip the steps of the terrace 
with mrs. allonby. They smile at each other.] 


ACT DROP 
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SCENE 

Drawing-room at Hunstanton , after dinner , 
lamps lit. 

Door l.c. Door r.c. 

[Ladies seated on sofas.] 

mrs. allonby : What a comfort it is to have got rid of 
the men for a little ! 

lady stutfield: Yes ; men persecute us dreadfully, 
don’t they ? 

mrs. allonby: Persecute us? I wish they did. 
lady Hunstanton : My dear ! 
mrs. allonby : The annoying thing is that the wretches 
can be perfectly happy without us. That is why I think 
it is every woman's duty never fb leave them alone for 
a single moment, except during this short breathing 
space after dinner; without which I believe we poor 
women would be absolutely worn to shadow's. 

[Enter Servants with coffee.] 
lady Hunstanton : Worn to shadows, dear? 
mrs. allonby: Yes, Lady Hunstanton. It is such a 
strain keeping men up to the mark. They are always 
trying to escape from us. 

lady stutfield i It seems to me that it is we adio are 
always trying to escape from them. Men arc so very, 
very heartless. They know their power and use it. 
lady Caroline [takes coffee from Servant] : What stuff 
and nonsense all this about men is ! The uiing to do 
is to keep men in their proper place. 

71 
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mrs. allonby: But what is their proper place, Lady 
Caroline? 

lady Caroline: Looking after their wives, Mrs. 
Allonby. 

MRS. allonby [take* coffee from Servant ]: Really? 
And if they’re not mairied? 

lady Caroline: If thc> are not married, they should 
be looking after a wife. It’s peifectly scandalous the 
amount of bachelors who are going about society. 
There should be a law passed to compel them all to 
marry within twelve months. 

lady si uti ield [refuses coffee ] : But if they’re in love 
with someone who, perhaps, is tied to another? 

lady Caroline: In that case, Lady Stutfield, they 
should be married olf in a week to some plain respect- 
able girl, in order to teach them not to meddle with 
other people’s property. 

mrs. allonby: I don’t think that we should ever be 
spoken of as other people’s property. All men are 
married women’s property. That is the only true 
definition of what married women’s property really is. 
But we don’t belong to anyone. 

lady stutf ield : Oh, I am so very, very glad to hear 
>ou say so. 

lady Hunstanton: But do you really think, dear 
Caroline, that legislation would improve matters in any 
way? I am told that, nowadays, all the married men 
live like bachelors, and all the bachelors like man ied men. 

mrs. alionby: I certainly never know one from the 
other. 

lady stutfield : Oh, I think one can always know at 
once whether a man has home claims upon his life or 
not. I have noticed a very, very sad expression in the 
eyes of so many married men. 
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mrs. allonby: Ah, all that I have noticed is that 
they are horribly tedious when they are good husbands, 
and abominably conceited when they are not. 
lady Hunstanton: Well, I suppose the type of 
husband has completely changed since my young days, 
but I’m bound to state that poor dear Hunstanton was 
the most delightful of creatures, and as good as gold. 
mrs. allonby : Ah, my husband is a sort of promissory 
note ; I’m tired of meeting him. 
lady Caroline: But you renew him from time to 
time, don f t you? 

MRS. allonby: Oh no, Lady Caroline. I have only 
had one husband as yet. I suppose you look upon me 
as quite an amateur. 

lady Caroline : With your views on life I wonder you 
married at all. 
mrs. allonby: So do T. 

lady Hunstanton: My dear child, I believe you are 
really very happy in your married life, but that you 
like to hide your happiness from others. 
mrs. allonby: I assure you I was horribly deceived in 
Ernest. 

lady Hunstanton: Oh, 1 hope not, dear. I knew 
his mother quite well. She was a Stratton, Caroline, 
one of Lord Crowland’s daughters. 
lady Caroline: Victoria Stratton? I remember her 
perfectly. A silly fair-haired woman with no chin. 
mrs. allonby: Ah, Ernest has a chin. He ha< a very 
strong chin, a square chin. Ernest’s chin is far too 
square. 

lady stu n iELi) : But do you really think a man’s chin 
can be too square? I think a man should look very, 
very strong, and that his chin should be quite, quite 
square. 
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mrs. allonb y : Then you should certainly know Ernest, 
Lady Stutficld. It is only fair to tell you beforehand 
he has got no conversation at all. 

lady stut field : I adore silent men. 

mrs. allonby: Oh, Ernest isn’t silent. He talks the 
whole time. But he has got no conversation. What 
he talks about I don’t snow. I haven’t listened to 
him for years. 

lady stutfield : Have you never forgiven him then? 
How sad that seems ! But all life is very, very sad, is 
it not? 

mrs. allonby : Life, Lady Stutficld, is simply a mauvais 
quart d'heure made up of exquisite moments. 

lady STUTFirLD: Yes, there are moments, certainly. 
But was it something very, very wrong that Mr. Allonby 
did? Did he become angry with you, and say anything 
that was unkind or true? 

mrs. allonby : Oh dear, no. Ernest is invariably calm. 
That is one of the reasons he always gets on my nerves. 
Nothing is so aggravating as calmness. There is some- 
thing positively brutal about the good temper of most 
modern men. I wonder we women stand it as well as 
we do. 

lady stut tield : Yes ; men’s good temper shows they 
are not so sensitive as we arc, not so finely strung. It 
makes a great barrier often between husband and wife, 
does it not? But I would so much like to know what 
was the wrong thing Mr. Allonby did. 

MRS. allonby: Well, I will tell you, if you solemnly 
promise to tell everybody else. 

lady stuttield : Thank you, thank you. I will make 
a point of repeating it. 

MRS. allonby: When Ernest and I were engaged, he 
swore to me positively on his knees that he had ne\er 
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loved anyone before in the whole course of his life. I 
was very young at the time, so I didn’t believe him, I 
needn’t tell you. Unfortunately, however, I made no 
enquiries of any kind till after I had been actually 
married four or five months. I found out then that 
what he had told me was perfectly true. And that 
sort of thing makes a man so absolutely uninteresting. 
lady Hunstanton : My dear ! 
mrs. allonby: Men always want to be a woman’s 
first love. That is their clumsy vanity. We women have 
a more subtle instinct about things. What we like is 
to be a man’s last romance. 

lady stutfilld : I sec what you mean. It’s very, very 
beautiful. 

lady Hunstanton: My dear child, you don’t mean 
to tell me that you won't forgive your husband because 
he never loved anyone else? Did you ever hear such 
a thing, Caroline? I am quite surprised. 
lady Caroline: Oh, women have become so highly 
educated, Jane, that nothing Should surprise us now- 
adays, except happy marriages. They apparently are 
getting remarkably rare. 
mrs. allonby : Oh, they’re quite out of date. 
lady stutfilld: Except amongst the middle classes, 
I have been told. 

mrs. allonby: How like the middle classes ! 
lady siuuirLD: Yes — is it not? — very, very like 
them. 

LADY Caroline: If what you tell us about the middle 
classes is true. Lady Stutfield, it redounds greatly to 
their credit. It is much to be regretted that in our rank 
of life the wife should be so persistently frivolous, 
under the impression apparently that it is the proper 
thing to be. It is to that I attribute the unhappiness 
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of so many marriages we all know of in society. 

MRS. allonby: Do you know, Lady Caroline, I don’t 
think the frivolity of the wife has ever anything to do 
with it. More marriages arc ruined nowadays by the 
common sense of the husband than by anything else. 
How can a woman be expected to be happy with a man 
who insists on treating her as if she were a perfectly 
rational being? 

lady Hunstanton : My dear ! 

mrs. allonby: Man, poor, awkward, reliable, neces- 
sary man belongs to a sex that has been rational for 
millions and millions of years. He can’t help him- 
self. It is in his race. The I listory of Woman is very 
different. We have always been picturesque protests 
against the mere existence of common sense. We saw 
its dangers from the first. 

lady stutfield : Yes, the common sense of husbands 
is certainly most, most trying. Do tell me your con- 
ception of the Ideal Husband. I think it would be so 
very, very helpful. 

mrs. allonby: The Ideal Husband? There couldn’t 
be such a thing. The institution is wrong. 

lady stutfield: The Ideal Man, then, in his relations 
to us. 

lady Caroline: He would probably be extremely 
realistic. 

mrs. allonby: The Ideal Man! Oh, the Ideal Man 
should talk to us as if we were goddesses, and treat us 
as if we were children. He should ref use all our serious 
requests, and gratify every one of our whims, lie 
should encourage us to have caprices, and forbid us 
to have missions. He should always say much more 
than he means, and always mean much more than he 
says. 
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lady Hunstanton : But how could he do both, dear? 
mrs. allonby : He should never run down other pretty 
women. That would show he had no taste, or make 
one suspect that he had too much. No ; he should be 
nice about them all, but say that somehow they don’t 
attract him. 

lady stutfield: Yes, that is always very, very 
pleasant to hear about other women. 
mrs. allonby: If we ask him a question about any- 
thing, he should give us an answer all about ourselves. 
He should invariably praise us for whatever qualities 
he knows we haven’t got. But he should be pitiless, 
quite pitiless, in reproaching us for the virtues that we 
have never dreamed of possessing. He should never 
believe that we know the use of useful things. That 
would be unforgiveable. But he should shower on us 
everything we don’t want. 

lady Caroline : As far as I can see, he is to do nothing 
but pay bills and compliments. 
mrs. allonby: He should persistently compromise us 
in public, and treat us with absolute respect when 
we are alone. And yet he should be always ready to 
have a perfectly terrible scene, whenever we want one, 
and to become miserable, absolutely miserable, at a 
moment’s notice, and to overwhelm us with just 
reproaches in less than twenty minutes, and to be 
positively violent at the end of half an hour, and to 
leave us for ever at a quarter to eight, when we have to 
go and dress for dinner. And when, after tnat, one 
has seen him for really the last time, and he has refused 
to take back the little things he has given one, and 
promised never to communicate with one again, or to 
write one any foolish letters, he should be perfectly 
broken-hearted, and telegraph to one all day long. *nd 
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send one little notes every half-hour by a private 
hansom, and dine quite alone at the club, scr' that 
every one should know how unhappy he was. And 
after a whole dreadful week, during which one has 
gone about everywhere with one’s husband, just to 
show how absolutely lonely one was, he may be given 
a third last parting, in t^e evening, and then, if his 
conduct has been quite irreproachable, and one has 
behaved really badly to him, he should be allowed to 
admit that he has been entirely in the wrong, and when 
he has admitted that, it becomes a woman’s duty to 
forgive, and one can do it all over again from the 
beginning, with variations. 

lady iiuns tan ton: llow clever >ou arc, my dear! 
You never mean a single woid you say. 

lady stutmeld : Thank you, thank you. It has been 
quite, quite entrancing. I must try and remember it 
all. There are such a number of details that arc so 
very, very important. 

lady Caroline : But you have not told us yet what the 
reward of the Ideal Man is to be. 

MRS. allonby: His reward? Oh, infinite expectation. 
That is quite enough for him. 

lady stutfifld: But men are so terribly, terribly 
exacting, arc they not? 

MRS. allonby: That makes no matter. One should 
never surrender. 

lady s ruTRLLD : Not even to the Ideal Man? 

MRS. allonby: Certainly not to him. Unless, of 
course, one wants to grow tired of him. 

lady srui field: Oh ! . . . yes. I see that. It is 
very, very helpful. Do you think, Mrs. Allonby, I 
shall ever meet the Ideal Man? Or are there more than 
one? 
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mrs. allonby: There are just four in London, Lady 
Stutfield. 

lady Hunstanton : Oh, my dear ! 
mrs. allonby [going over to her] : What has happened? 
Do tell me. 

lady Hunstanton [in a low voice] : I had completely 
forgotten that the American young lady has been in 
the room all the time. I am afraid some of this clever 
talk may have shocked her a little. 
mrs. allonby : Ah, that will do her so much good ! 
LADY HUNSTANTON: Let us hope she didn’t understand 
much. I think I had better go over and talk to her. 
[Rises and goes across to hlster worsley.] Well, 
dear Miss Worsley. [Sitting down beside her.] How 
quiet you have been in your nice little corner all this 
time! I suppose you have been reading a book? 
There are so many books here in the library. 
hester. No, I have been listening to the conversation. 
lady Hunstanton: You mustn’t believe everything 
that was said, you know, dear. 
hes ter : I didn’t believe any of it. 
lady Hunstanton : That ii» quite right, dear. 
hester [continuing] : I couldn’t believe that any women 
could really hold such views of life as I have heard 
to-night from some of your guests. 

[An awkward pause.] 

lady Hunstanton: I hear you have such pleasant 
society in America. Quite like our own in places, my 
son wrote to me. 

hester: There arc cliques in America as elsewhere. 
Lady Hunstanton. But true American society consists 
simply of all the good women and good men we have 
in our country. 

lady Hunstanton: What a sensible system, ai 1 I 
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dare say quite pleasant too. I am afraid in England we 
have too many artificial social barriers. We don’t see 
as much as we should of the middle and lower classes. 
hester : In America we have no lower classes. 
lady Hunstanton: Really? What a very strange 
arrangement ! 

mrs. allonby: What is that dreadful girl talking 
about? 

lady stutfield : She is painfully natural, is she not? 
lady Caroline: There are a great many things you 
haven’t got in America, I am told. Miss Worsley. 
They say you have no ruins, and no curiosities. 
mrs. allonby [to lad y stutfield] : What nonsense ! 

They have their mothers and their manners. 
hester: The English aristocracy supply us with our 
curiosities. Lady Caroline. They are sent over to us 
every summer, regularly, in the steamers, and propose 
to us the day after they land. As for ruins, we are 
trying to build up something that will last longer than 
brick or stone. 4 

[Gets up to take her fan from table.] 
lady Hunstanton : What is that, dear? Ah, yes, an 
iron Exhibition, is it not, at that place that has the 
curious name? 

hester [standing by table ] : We are trying to build up 
life, Lady Hunstanton, on a better, truer, purer basis 
than life rests on here. This sounds strange to you all, 
no doubt. How could it sound other than strange? 
You rich people in England, you don’t know how you 
are living. How could you know? You shut out from 
your society the gentle and the good. You laugh at 
the simple and the pure. Living, as you all do, on 
others and by them, you sneer at self-sacrifice, and if 
you throw bread to the poor, it is merely to keep them 
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quiet for a season. With all your pomp and wealth 
and art you don’t know how to live — you don’t even 
know that. You love the beauty that you can see and 
touch and handle, the beauty that you can destroy, and 
do destroy, but of the unseen beauty of life, of the 
unseen beauty of a higher life, you know nothing. You 
have lost life’s secret. Oh, your English society seems 
to me shallow, selfish, foolish. It has blinded its eyes, 
and stopped its ears. It lies like a leper in purple. It 
sits like a dead thing smeared with gold. It is all 
wrong, alLwrong. 

LADY stutfield: I don’t think one should know of 
these things. It is not very, very nice, is it? 

LADY HUNSTANTON: My dear Miss Worsley, I thought 
you liked English society so much. You were such a 
success in it. And you were so much admired by the 
best people. I quite forget what Lord Henry Weston 
said of you- -but it was most complimentary, and you 
know what an authority he is on beauty. 

Hester: Lord Henry Weston! I remember him, Lady 
Hunstanton. A man with a hideous smile and a 
hideous past. He is asked everywhere. No dinner- 
party is complete without him. What of those whose 
ruin is due to him? They are outcasts. They are name- 
less. If you met them in the street you would turn 
your head away. I don’t complain of their punish- 
ment. Let all women who have sinned be punished. 
[mrs. arbuthnot enters from terrace behind in a 
cloak with a lace veil over her head. She /lean the last 
words and starts.] 

lady Hunstanton : My dear young lady ! 
hester: It is right that they should be punished, but 
don’t let them be the only ones to suffer. If a man and 
woman have sinned, let them both go forth into the 
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desert to love or loathe each other there. Let them 
both be branded. Set a mark, if you wish, on each, 
but don’t punish the one and let the other go free. 
Don’t have one law for men and another for women. 
You are unjust to women in England. And till you 
count what is a shame in a woman to be an infamy in 
a man, you will always be unjust, and Right, that pillar 
of fire, and Wrong, that piiiar of cloud, will be made 
dim to your eyes, or be not seen at all, or if seen, not 
regarded. 

lady Caroline: Might I, dear Miss Wqrsley, as you 
are standing up, ask you for my cotton that is just 
behind you? Thank you. 

lad\ hunstan ion: My dear Mrs. Arbuthnot! I am 
so pleased you have come up. But 1 didn’t hear you 
announced. 

mrs. arbuthnot: Oh, I came straight in from the 
terrace, Lady Hunstanton, just as I was. You didn’t 
tell me you had a party. 

lady Hunstanton i Not a party. Only a few guests 
who are staying in the house, and whom you must 
know'. Allow me. [Tries to help her. Rings hell.] 
Caroline, this is Mrs. Arbuthnot, one of my sweetest 
friends. Lady Caroline Pontefract, Lad> Stutlicld, Mrs. 
Allonby, and my >oung American friend. Miss Worsley, 
who has just been telling us all how wicked we are. 

hester: I am afraid you think 1 spoke too strongly. 
Lady Hunstanton. But there are some things in 
England 

lady hunsian ton: My dear young lady, there was 
a great deal of truth, I dare say, in what you said, and 
you looked very pretty while you said it, which is much 
more important, Lord Illingworth would tell us. The 
only point where I thought you were a little hard was 
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about Lady Caroline’s brother, about poor Lord Henry. 
He is really such good company. [Enter Footman .] 
Take Mrs. Arbuthnot’s things. 

[Exit Footman with wraps.] 

hester: Lady Caroline, I had no idea it was your 
brother. I am sorry for the pain I must have caused 
you — I 

lady Caroline: My dear Miss Worslcy, the only 
part of your little speech, if I may so term it, with which 
I thoroughly agreed, was the part about my brother. 
Nothing that you could possibly say could be too 
bad for him. I regard Henry as infamous, absolutely 
infamous. But I am bound to state, as you were 
remarking, Jane, that he is excellent company, and he 
has one of the best cooks in London, and after a good 
dinner one can forgive anybody, even one’s own 
relations. 

LADY HUNSTANTON [to MISS WORSLEY] I Now, do 
come, dear, and make friends with Mrs. Arbuthnot. 
She is one of the good, sweet, •simple people you told 
us we never admitted into society. I am sorry to say 
Mrs. Arbuthnot comes very rarely to me. But that is 
not my fault. 

MRS. allonby: What a bore it is the men staying so 
long after dinner! I expect they are saying the most 
dreadful things about us. 

lady stut field : Do you really think so? 

mrs. allonby: Tam sure of it. 

lady stutfield: How very, very horrid of them! 
Shall we go on to the tc r racc? 

Mrs. allonby: Oh, anything to get away from the 
dowagers and the dowdies. [Rises and goes v'lth lady 
stut fi eld to door l.c.] We are only going to look 
at the stars, Lady Hunstanton. 
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lady Hunstanton: You will find a great many, dear, 
a great many. But don’t catch cold. [To mrs. 
arbuthnot.] We shall all miss Gerald so much, 
dear Mrs. Arbuthnot. 

mrs. arbuthnot: But has Lord Illingworth really 
offered to make Gerald his secretary? 

lady Hunstanton: Oh, ves ! He has been most 
charming about it. He has the highest possible 
opinion of your boy. You don’t know Lord Illing- 
worth, I believe, dear. 

mrs. arbuthnot: I have never met him.* 

lady Hunstanton: You know him by name, no 
doubt? 

mrs. arbuthnot : I am afraid I don’t. I live so much 
out of the world, and see so few people. I remember 
hearing years ago of an old Lord Illingworth who 
lived in Yorkshire, I think. 

lady Hunstanton : Ah, yes. That would be the last 
Earl but one. lie was a very curious man. He wanted 
to marry beneath him. Or wouldn’t, I believe. There 
was some scandal about it. The present Lord Illing- 
worth is quite different. He is very distinguished. He 
does — well, he does nothing, which I am afraid our 
pretty American visitor here thinks very wrong of 
anybody, and I don’t know that he cares much for 
the subjects in which you aie so interested, dear 
Mrs. Arbuthnot. Do you think, Caroline, that 
Lord Illingworth is interested in the Housing of the 
Poor? 

l \dy Caroline: I should fancy not at all, Jane. 

lady Hunstanton: We all have our different tastes, 
have w'e not? But Lord Illingworth has a very high 
position, and there is nothing he couldn’t get if he 
chose to ask for it. Of course, he is comparatively a 
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young man still, and he has only come to his title 
within — how long exactly is it, Caroline, since Lord 
Illingworth succeeded? 

lady Caroline: About four years, I think, Jane. I 
know it was the same year in which my brother had 
his last exposure in the evening newspapers. 
lady huns tan roN : Ah, I remember. That would be 
about four years ago. Of course, there were a great 
many people between the present Lord Illingworth and 
the title, Mrs. Arbuthnot. There was — who was there, 
Caroline? 

lady Caroline: There was poor Margaret’s baby. 
You remember how anxious she w'as to have a boy, 
and it was a boy, but it died, and her husband died 
shortly afterwards, and she married almost immediately 
one of Lord Ascot’s sons, who, I am told, beats her. 
lady Hunstanton: Ah, that is in the family, dear, 
that is in the family. And there was also, I remember, 
a clergyman who wanted to be a lunatic, or a lunatic 
who wanted to be a clergyman, I forget which, but I 
know the Court of Chancery investigated the matter, 
and decided that he was quite sane. And I saw him 
afterwards at poor Lord Plumstead’s with straws in his 
hair, or something very odd about him. I can’t recall 
what. I often regret, Lady Caroline, that dear Lady 
Cecilia never lived to see her son get the title. 
mrs. arbuthnot: Lady Cecilia? 
lady huns i anton: Lord Illingworth's mother, dear 
Mrs. Arbuthnot, was one of the Duchess cf Jerning- 
harn’s pretty daughters, and she maincd Sir Thomas 
Harford, who wasn’t considered a very good match 
for her at the time, though he was said to be the 
handsomest man in London. I knew them all quite 
intimately, and both the sons, Arthur and George. 
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MRS. arbuthnot : It was the eldest son who succeeded, 
of course, Lady Hunstanton? 

lady Hunstanton: No, dear, he was killed in the 
hunting field. Or was it fishing, Caroline? I forget. 
But George came in for everything. I always tell him 
that no younger son has ever had such good luck as 
he has had. 

mrs. arbuthnot: Lady Hunstanton, I want to speak 
to Gerald at once. Might I see him? Can he be sent 
for? 

lady Hunstanton: Certainly, dear. I will send one 
of the servants into the dining-room to fetch him. I 
don’t know what keeps the gentlemen so long. [Rings 
bell.] When I knew Lord Illingworth first as plain 
George Harford, he was simply a very brilliant young 
man about town, with not a penny of money except 
what poor dear Lady Cecilia gave him. She was quite 
devoted to him. Chiefly, I fancy, because he was on 
bad terms with his father. Oh, here is the dear Arch- 
deacon. [To Servant.]' It doesn’t matter. 

[Enter sir john and doctor daubeny. sir john 

goes over to lady stui field, doctor daubeny to 

LADY HUNSTANTON.] 

the archdeacon: Lord Illingworth has been most 
entertaining. 1 have never enjoyed myself more. [Seer 
mrs. arbuthnot.] Ah, Mrs. Arbuthnot. 

LADY HUNSTANTON [tO DOCTOR DAUBENY] : YOU See 

I have got Mrs. Arbuthnot to come to me at last. 

the archdeacon: That is a great honour. Lady 
Hunstanton. Mrs. Daubeny will be quite jealous of 
you. 

lady Hunstanton : Ah, I am so sorry Mrs. Daubeny 
could not come with you to-night. Headache as usual, 
I suppose. 
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the archdeacon : Yes, Lady Hunstanton ; a perfect 
martyr. But she is happiest alone. She is happiest 
alone. 

lady Caroline [to her husband ] : John ! 

[sir John goes over to his wife, doctor daubeny 
talks to LADY HUNS TANTON and MRS. ARBUTHNOT.] 
[MRS. ARBUTHNOT Watches LORD ILLINGWORTH the 
whole time. He has passed across the room without 
noticing her , and approaches MRS. allonby, who with 
lady stut field is standing by the door looking on to 
the terrace .] * 

lord Illingworth: How is the most charming 
woman in the world? 

MRS. allonby [taking lady stutfield by the hand ] : 
We arc both quite well, thank you, Lord Illingworth. 
But what a short time you have been in the dining- 
room ! It seems as if we had only just left. 
lord Illingworth: I was bored to death. Never 
opened my lips the whole time. Absolutely longing 
to come in to you. # 

mrs. allonby: You should have. The American girl 
has been giving us a lecture. 
lord Illingworth: Really? All Americans lecture, 
I believe. I suppose it is something in their climate. 
What did she lecture about? 
mrs. allonby: Oh, Puritanism, of course. 
lord Illingworth: lam going to convert her, am 
L not? How long do you give me*’ 
mrs. allonby: A week. 

LORD illinuwor i h . A week is more than enough. 

s [Enter gerald and lord Alfred.] 

Gerald [going to mrs. arbuthnoj]: Dear mother. 
mrs. arbu thnot : Gerald, 1 don’t feel at ali well. See 
me home, Gerald. I shouldn’t have come. 
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Gerald : I am so sorry, mother. Certainly. But you 
must know Lord Illingworth first. ' 

[Goes across room.] 

mrs. arbuthnot: Not to-night, Gerald. 

Gerald: Lord Illingworth, I want you so much to 
know my mother. 

lord Illingworth : With the greatest pleasure. [To 
mrs. allonby.] I’ll be back in a moment. People’s 
mothers always bore me to death. All women become 
like their mothers. That is their tragedy. 
mrs. allonby : No man does. That is Bis. 
lord Illingworth : What a delightful mood you are 
in to-night ! 

[Turns round and goes across with gerald to MRS. 
arbuthnot. When he sees her , he starts back in 
wonder . Then slowly his eyes turn towards gerald.] 
gerald: Mother, this is Lord Illingworth, who has 
offered to take me as his private secretary, [mrs. 
arbuthnot bows coldly.] It is a wonderful opening 
for me, isn’t it? 1 hope he won’t be disappointed in 
me, that is all. You’ll thank Lord Illingworth, mother, 
won’t you? 

mrs. arbuthnot : Lord Illingworth is very good, I am 
sure, to interest himself in you for the moment. 
lord Illingworth [putting his hand on Gerald’s 
shoulder] : Oh, Gerald and I are great friends already, 
Mrs. . . . Arbuthnot. 

mrs. arbuthnot: There can be nothing in common 
between you and my son. Lord Illingworth. 
gerald : Dear mother, how can you say so? Of course 
Lord Illingworth is awfully clever and that sort of 
thing. There is nothing Lord Illingworth doesn’t know. 
LORD ILLINGWORTH: My dear boy 1 
gerald : He knows more about life than anyone I have 
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ever met. I feel an awful duffer when I am with 
you. Lord Illingworth. Of course, I have had so 
few advantages. I have not been to Eton or Oxford 
like other chaps. But Lord Illingworth doesn’t 
seem to mind that. He has been awfully good to me, 
mother. 

mrs. arbuthnot: Lord Illingworth may change his 
mind. He may not really want you as his secretary. 
gerald: Mother! 

mrs. arbuthnot: You must remember, as you said 
yourself, "you have had so few advantages. 
mrs. allonby: Lord Illingworth, I want to speak to 
you for a moment. Do come over. 
lord Illingworth: Will you excuse me, Mrs. 
Arbuthnot? Now, don’t let your charming mother 
make any more difficulties, Gerald. The thing is quite 
settled, isn’t it? 

GERALD : I hope so. 

[LORD ILLINGWORTH gO€S (ICf'OSS to MRS. ALLONBY.] 

mrs. allonby: I thought jJou were never going to 
leave the lady in black velvet. 
lord Illingworth : She is excessively handsome. 

[Looks at MRS. ARBUTHNOT.] 
lady Hunstanton: Caroline, shall we all make a 
move to the music-room? Miss Worsley is going to 
play. You’ll come too, dear Mrs. Arbuthnot, won’t 
you? You don’t know what a treat is in store for you. 
[To doctor daubeny.] I must really take Miss 
Worsley down some afternoon to the rectory. I should 
so much like dear Mrs. Daubeny to hear her on the 
violin. Ah, I forgot. Dear Mrs. Daubcny’s hearing 
is a little defective, is it not? 
the archdeacon: Her deafness is a great privation 
to her. She can’t even hear my sermons now. She 
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reads them at home. But she has many resources in 
herself, many resources. 

lady Hunstanton: She reads a good deal, I suppose? 
the archdeacon: Just the very largest print. The 
eyesight is rapidly going. But she’s never morbid, 
never morbid. 

gerald [to lord illingw irth] : Do speak to my 
mother, Lord Illingworth, before you go into the 
music-room. She seems to think, somehow, you don’t 
mean what you said to me. 
mrs. allonby : Aren’t you coming? 
lord Illingworth: In a few moments. Lady 
Hunstanton, if Mrs. Arbuthnot would allow me, I 
would like to say a few words to her, and wc will join 
you later on. 

lady Hunstanton : Ah, of course. You will have a 
great deal to say to her, and she will have a great deal 
to thank you for. It is not every son who gets such an 
offer, Mrs. Arbuthnot. But I know you appreciate 
that, dear. 

lady Caroline: John! 

lady Hunstanton : Now, don’t keep Mrs. Arbuthnot 
too long, Lord Illingworth. We can’t spare her. 

[Exit following the other guests. Sound of violin heard 
from music-room.] 

lord Illingworth: So that is our son, Rachel! 
Well, I am very proud of him. lie is a Harford, every 
inch of him. By the way, why Arbuthnot, Rachel? 
MRS. arbuthnot: One name is as good as another, 
when one has no right to any name. 
lord Illingworth: I suppose so — but why Gerald? 
mrs. arbuthnot: After a man whose heart I broke- 
after my father. 

lord Illingworth: Well, Rachel, what is over is 
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over. All I have got to say now is that I am very, very 
much pleased with our boy. The world will know him 
merely as my private secretary, but to me he will be 
something very near, and very dear. It is a curious 
thing, Rachel ; my life seemed to be quite complete. 
It was not so. It lacked something, it lacked a son. 
I have found my son now, I am glad I have found 
him. 

mrs. arbuthnot: You have no right to claim him, or 
the smallest part of him. The boy is entirely mine, and 
shall remaTn mine. 

lord Illingworth: My dear Rachel, you have had 
him to yourself for over twenty years. Why not let me 
have him for a little now? He is quite as much mine 
as yours. 

mrs. arbutiinot: Are you talking of the child you 
abandoned? Of the child who, as far as you are 
concerned, might have died of hunger and of want? 
lord Illingworth: You forget, Rachel, it was you 
who left me. It was not I whb left you. 
mrs. arbuthnot: I left you because you refused to 
give the child a name. Before my son was born, I 
implored you to marry me. 

lord Illingworth: I had no expectations then. And 
besides, Rachel, I wasn’t much older than you were. I 
was only twenty-two. I was twenty-one, I believe, 
when the whole thing began in your father’s garden. 
mrs. arbuthnot: When a man is old enough to do 
wrong he should be old enough to do right also. 
lord Illingworth: My dear Rachel, intellectual 
generalities are always interesting, but geneialities in 
morals mean absolutely nothing. As for saying I left 
our child to starve, that, of course, is untrue and silly. 
My mother offered you six hundred a year. But you 
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wouldn’t take anything. You simply disappeared, and 
carried the child away with you. 

MRS. arbuthnot: I wouldn’t have accepted a penny 
from her. Your father was different. He told you, 
in my presence, when we were in Paris, that it was your 
duty to marry me. 

lord Illingworth: Oh, duty is what one expects 
from others, it is not what one does oneself. Of course, 

I was influenced by my mother. Every man is when 
he is young. 

mrs. arbuthnot: I am glad to hear *y° u say so. 
Gerald shall certainly not go away with you. 

lord illingwortii : What nonsense, Rachel! 

mrs. arbuthnot: Do you think I would allow my 
son 

LORD ILLINGWORTH : Our son. 

mrs. arbuthnot: My son [lord Illingworth 
shrugs his shoulders ] — to go away with the man who 
spoiled my youth, who ruined my life, who has tainted 
every moment of my days? You don’t lealise what 
my past has been in suffering and in shame. 

lord Illingworth : My dear Rachel, \ must candidly 
say that I think Gerald’s future considerably more 
important than your past. 

mrs. arbuthnot: Gerald cannot separate his future 
from my past. 

lord Illingworth: That is exactly what he should 
do. That is exactly what you should help him to do. 
What a typical woman you are ! You talk sentiment- 
ally, and you are thoroughly selfish the whole time. 
But don’t let us have a scene. Rachel, 1 want you to 
look at this matter from the common-sense point of 
view, from the point of view of what is best for our 
son, leaving you and me out of the question. What is 
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our son at present? An underpaid clerk in a small 
Provincial Bank in a third-rate English town. If you 
imagine he is quite happy in such a position, you are 
mistaken. He is thoroughly discontented. 
mrs. arbuthnot : He was not discontented till he met 
you. You have made him so. 
lord Illingworth: Of course, I made him so. 
Discontent is the first step in the progress of a man or 
a nation. But I did not leave him with a mere longing 
for things he could not get. No, I made him a charming 
offer. He jumped at it, I need hardly say. Any young 
man would. And now, simply because it turns out 
that I am the boy’s own father and he my own son, 
you propose practically to ruin his career. That is 
to say, if I were a perfect stranger, you would allow 
Gerald to go away with me, but as he is my own flesh 
and blood you won’t. How utterly illogical you are ? 
mrs. arbuthnot : I will not allow him to go. 
lord illing wort h : How can you prevent it? What 
excuse can you give to him for making him decline 
such an otter as mine? I won’t tell him in what 
relation I stand to him, I need hardly say. But you 
daren’t tell him. You know that. Look how you 
have brought him up. 

mrs. arbuthno v : I have brought him up to be a good 
man. 

lord Illingworth: Quite so. And what is the 
result? You have educated him to be your judge if he 
ever finds you out. And a bitter, an unjust judge he 
will be to you. Don’t be deceived, Rachel. Children 
begin by loving their parents. After a time they judge 
them. Rarely, if ever, do they forgive them. 
mrs. arbuthnot: George, don’t take my son away 
from me. I have had twenty years of sorrow, and I 
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have only had one thing to love me, only one thing to 
love. You have had a life of joy, and pleasure, and 
success. You have been quite happy, you have never 
thought of us. There was no reason, according to your 
views of life, why you should have remembered us at 
all. Your meeting us was a mere accident, a horrible 
accident. Forget it. Don't 'Oinc now, and rob me 
of ... of all I have in the whole world. You are so 
rich in other things. Leave me the little vineyard of 
my life ; leave me the walled-in garden and the well of 
water ; the ewe-lamb God sent me, in pity or in wrath, 
oh ! leave me that. George, don't take Gerald from me. 
lord Illingworth: Rachel, at the present moment 
you are not necessary to Gerald’s career ; I am. There 
is nothing more to be said on the subject. 
mrs. arihjthnot: I will not let him go. 
lord Illingworth *. Here is Gerald. Jle has a right 
to decide for himself. 

[Enter GERALD.] 

Gerald : Well, dear mother, I hope you have settled it 
all with Lord Illingworth? 

MRS. arbuthnot: I have not, Gerald. 
lord illingwori ii : Your mother seems not to like 
your coming with me, for some reason. 

Gerald: Why, mother? 

MRS. arbuthnot: I thought you were quite happy 
here with me, Gerald. I didn't know you were so 
anxious to leave me. 

Gerald: Mother, how can you talk like that? Of 
course I have been quite happy with you. But a man 
can’t stay always with his mother. No chap does. I 
want to make myself a position, to do something. 
I thought you would have been proud to see me Lord 
Illingworth’s secretary. 
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mrs. arbuthnot: I do not think you would be 
suitable as a private secretary to Lord Illingworth. 
You have no qualifications. 

lord Illingworth: I don’t wish to seem to interfere 
for a moment, Mrs. Arbuthnot, but as far as your last 
objection is concerned, I surely am the best judge. 
And I can only tell you that your son has all the 
qualifications I had hoped for. He has more, in fact, 
than I had even thought of. Far more. [mrs. 
arbuthnot remains silent.] Have you any other 
reason, Mrs* Arbuthnot, why you don’t wish your son 
to accept this post? 

glrald: Have you, mother? Do answer. 
lord Illingworth: If you have, Mrs. Arbuthnot, 
pray, pray say it. We are quite by ourselves here. 
Whatever it is, I need not say I will not repeat it. 
glrald: Mother? 

lord illingwoktii: If you would like to be alone 
with your son, I will leave you. You may have some 
other reason you don’t wish me to hear. 
mrs. arbuthnot: I have no other reason. 
lord illingworih: Then, my dear boy, we may look 
on the thing as settled. Come, >ou and I will smoke a 
cigarette on the terrace together. And Mrs. Arbuthnot, 
pray let me tell you, that I think you have acted very, 
very wisely. 

[Exit with glrald. mrs. arbuthnoi is left alone. 
She stands immobile with a look of unutterable sorrow on 
her face.] 
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SCENE 

The Picture Gallery at H 'ins tan ton. Door at 
back leading on 10 terrace. 

[LORD ILLINGWORTH and GERALD, R.C. LORD 

Illingworth lolling on a sofa . gerald in a chair.] 

lord Illingworth : Thoroughly sensible woman, 
your mother, Gerald. I knew she would come round 
in the end. 

gerald: My mother is awfully conscientious, Lord 
Illingworth, and I know she doesn’t think I am educated 
enough to be your secretary. She is perfectly light, 
too. I was fearfully idle when I was at school, and I 
couldn’t pass an examination now to save my life. 

lord Illingworth: My dear Gerald, examinations 
are of no value whatsoever. If a man is a gentleman, 
he knows quite enough, and if he is not a gentleman, 
whatever he knows is bad for him. 

gerald: But I am so ignorant of the world, Lord 
Illingworth. 

lord illingworth: Don’t be afraid, Gerald. Re- 
member that you've got on your side the most wonder- 
ful thing in the world — youth ! There is nothing like 
youth. The middle-aged are mortgaged to Life. The 
old arc in life’s lumber-room. But youth is the Lord 
of Life. Youth has a kingdom waiting for it. Every- 
one is boin a king, and most people die in exile, like 
most kings. To win back my youth, Gerald, there is 
nothing I wouldn’t do — except take exercise, get up 

96 
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early, or be a useful member of the community. 
gerald: But you don’t call yourself old, Lord Illing- 
worth? 

lord Illingworth: I am old enough to be your 
father, Gerald. 

gerald : I don’t remember my father ; he died years ago. 
lord Illingworth : So Lady Hunstanton told me. 
gerald: It is very curious, my mother never talks to 
me about my father. I sometimes think she must have 
married beneath her. 

lord iLLiNcfwoRTii [winces slight ly\\ Really? [Goes 
over and puts his hand on Gerald’s shoulder .] You 
have missed not having a father, I suppose, Gerald? 
gerald : Oh, no ; my mother has been so good to me. 

No one ever had such a mother as I have had. 
lord Illingworth : I am quite sure of that. Still I 
should imagine that most mothers don’t quite under- 
stand their sons. Don’t realise, I mean, that a son has 
ambitions, a desire to see life, to make himself a name. 
After all, Gerald, you couldn’t "be expected to pass all 
your life in such a hole as Wrocklcy, could you? 
gerald : Oh, no ! It would be dreadful ! 
lord Illingworth: A mother’s love is very touching, 
of course, but it is often curiously selfish. I mean, 
there is a good deal of selfishness in it. 
gerald [slowly] : I suppose there is. 
lord Illingworth: Your mother is a thoroughly 
good woman. But good women have such limited 
views of life, their horizon is so small, their interests are 
so petty, aren’t they? 

gerald: They are awfully interested, certainly, in 
things we dqn't care much about. 
lord Illingworth: I suppose your mother is very 
religious, and that sort of thing. 


D 
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Gerald : Oh, yes, she’s always going to church. 

lord Illingworth : Ah ! she is not modern, and to 
be modern is the only thing worth being nowadays. 
You want to be modern, don’t you, Gerald? You 
want to know life as it really is. Not to be put off 
with any old-fashioned theories about life. Well, 
what you have to do at present is simply to fit yourself 
for the best society. A man who can dominate a 
London dinner-table can dominate the world. The 
future belongs to the dandy. It is the exquisites who 
are going to rule. 

gerald : I should like to wear nice things awfully, but 
I have always been told that a man should not think too 
much about his clothes. 

lord Illingworth: People nowadays are so abso- 
lutely superficial that they don’t understand the philo- 
sophy of the superficial. By the way, Gerald, you 
should learn how to tie your tie better. Sentiment is 
all very well for the button-hole. But the essential 
tiling for a necktie is style. A well-tied tie is the first 
serious step in life. 

gerald [laughing ] : I might be able to learn how to tie 
a tie. Lord Illingworth, but I should never be able to 
talk as you do. I don’t know how to talk. 

lord Illingworth: Oh! talk to every woman as if 
you loved her, and to every man as if he bored you, 
and at the end of your first season you will have the 
reputation of possessing the most perfect social tact. 

gerald: But it is very difficult to get into society, 
isn’t it? 

lord Illingworth: To get into the best society, 
nowadays, one has either to feed people, amuse people, 
or shock people — that is all ! 

gerald : I suppose society is wonderfully delightful 1 
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lord Illingworth: To be in it is merely a bore. 
But to be out of it simply a tragedy. Society is a 
necessary thing. No man has any real success in this 
world unless he has got women to back him, and 
women rule society. If you have not got women on 
your side you are quite over. You might just as well 
be a barrister, or a stockbroker, or a journalist at once. 

Gerald: It is very difficult to understand women, is it 
not? 

lord Illingworth: You should never try to under- 
stand them* Women are pictures. Men are problems. 
If you want to know what a woman really means — 
which, by the way, is always a dangerous thing to 
do — look at her, don’t listen to her. 

Gerald: But women are awfully clever, aren’t they? 

lord Illingworth : One should always tell them so. 
But, to the philosopher, my dear Geiald, women 
represent the triumph of matter over mind — just as 
men represent the triumph of mind over morals. 

Gerald: How then can women have so much power 
as you say they have? 

lord Illingworth: The history of women is the 
history of the worst form of tyranny the world has 
ever known. The tyranny of the weak over the strong. 
It is the only tyranny that lasts. 

Gerald: But haven’t women got a refining influence? 

lord Illingworth: Nothing refines but the Intellect. 

Gerald : Still, there arc many different kinds of women, 
aren’t there? 

lord Illingworth: Only two kinds in society: the 
plain and the coloured. 

Gerald: But there are good women in society, aren’t 
there? 

lord Illingworth: Far to§ yiany. 
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gerald : But do you think women shouldn’t be good? 
lord Illingworth: One should never tell them so, 
they’d all become good at once. Women are a 
fascinatingly wilful sex. Every woman is a rebel, and 
usually in wild revolt against herself. 
gerald: You have never been married, Lord Illing- 
worth, have you? 

lord Illingworth: Men marry because they are 
tired ; women because they are curious. Both are 
disappointed. 

gerald: But don’t you think one can Be happy when 
one is married? 

lord Illingworth : Perfectly happy. But the happi- 
ness of a married man, my dear Gerald, depends on 
the people he has not married. 
gerald : But if one is in love? 

lord illimgwortii: One should always be in love. 

That is the reason one should never marry. 

gerald : Love is a very wonderful thing, isn’t it? 

lord illingwortiI: When one is in love one begins 

by deceiving oneself. And one ends by deceiving 

others. That is what the world calls a romance. But 

a really grande passion is comparatively rare nowadays. 

It is the privilege of people who have nothing to do. 

That is the one use of the idle classes in a country, and 

the only possible explanation of us Harfords. 

gerald: Harfords, Lord Illingworth? 

lord Illingworth: That is my family name. You 

should study the Peerage, Gerald. It is the one book 

a young man about town should know thoroughly, 

and it is the bc^t thing in fiction the English have ever 

done. And now, Gerald, you are going into a perfectly 

new life with me, and I want you to know how to live. 

[mrs. arbu niNOT appears on terrace behind .] For 
» » 
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the world has been made by fools that wise men should 
live in it ! 

[Enter l.c. lady Hunstanton and dr. daubeny.] 

lady Hunstanton: Ah! here you are, dear Lord 
Illingworth. Well, I suppose you have been telling our 
young friend, Gerald, what his new duties arc to be, 
and giving him a great deal of good advice over a 
pleasant cigarette. 

lord Illingworth: I have been giving him the 
best of advice, Lady Hunstanton, and the best of cigar- 
ettes. 

lady hunstanton : I am so sorry I was not here to 
listen to you, but I suppose I am too old now to learn. 
Except from you, dear Archdeacon, when you are in 
your nice pulpit. But then I always know what you 
are going to say, so I don’t feel alarmed. [Sees mrs. 
arbuthnot.] Ah! dear Mrs. Arbuthnot, do come 
and join us. Come, dear. [Enter mrs. arbuthnot.] 
Gerald has been having such a long talk with Lord 
Illingworth ; I am sure you *must feel very much 
flattered at the pleasant way in which everything has 
turned out for him. Let us sit down. [They sit down.] 
And how is your beautiful embroidery going on? 

mrs. arbuthnot: I am always at work, Lady Hun- 
stanton. 

lady hunstanton: Mrs. Daubeny embroiders a little, 
too, doesn’t she? 

the archdeacon : She was very deft with her needle 
once, quite a Dorcas. But the gout has crippled her 
fingers a good deal. She has not touched the tambour 
frame for nine or ten years. But she has many other 
amusements. She is very much interested in her own 
health. 

LADY hunstanton: Ah! that is always a nice dis- 
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traction, is it not? Now, what are you talking about. 
Lord Illingworth? Do tell us. 
lord Illingworth : I was on the point of explaining 
to Gerald that the world has always laughed at its own 
tragedies, that being the only way in which it has been 
able to bear them. And that, consequently, whatever 
the world has treated seriouJy belongs to the comedy 
side of things. 

lady Hunstanton : Now I am quite out of my depth. 
I usually am when Lord Illingworth says anything. 
And the Humane Society is most careless. They never 
rescue me. I am left to sink. I have a dim idea, dear 
Lord Illingworth, that you are always on the side of 
the sinners, and I know I always try to be on the side 
of the saints, but that is as far as 1 get. And after all, 
it may be meiely the fancy of a drowning person. 
lord Illingworth: The only difference between the 
saint and the sinner is that every saint has a past, and 
every sinner has a future. 

i \dy Hunstanton. Ah! that quite does for me. I 
haven’t a word to say. You and I, dear Mrs. Arbuth- 
not, are behind the age. We can’t follow Lord Illing- 
worth. Too much care was taken with our education, 
I am afraid. To have been well brought up is a great 
drawback nowadays. It shuts one out from so much. 
mrs. arbuthnot: I should be sorry to follow Lord 
Illingworth in any of his opinions. 
lady Hunstanton : You are quite right, dear. 

[ger a l d shrubs his shoulders and looks u ritably over at 
his mother. Enter ladycarolinl] 
lady Caroline i Jane, have you seen John anywhere? 
lady Hunstanton: You needn’t be anxious about 
him, dear. He is with Lady Stutficld ; I saw them some 
time ago, in the Yellow Drawing-room. They seem 
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quite happy together. You are not going, Caroline? 
Pray sit down. 

lady Caroline: I think I had better look after John. 

[Exit LADY CAROLINE.] 

lady Hunstanton : It doesn’t do to pay men so much 
attention. And Caroline has really nothing to be 
anxious about. Lady Stutfield is very sympathetic. 
She is just as sympathetic about one thing as she is 
about another. A beautiful nature. [Enter sir john 
and mrs. allonby.] Ah! here is Sir John! And 
with Mrs. Allonby too ! I suppose it was Mrs. Allonby 
I saw him with. Sir John, Caroline has been looking 
everywhere for you. 

mrs. allonby: We have been waiting for her in the 
Music-room, dear Lady Hunstanton. 
lady Hunstanton : Ah ! the Music-room, of course. 
I thought it was the Yellow Drawing-room, my memory 
is getting so defective. [To the archdeacon.] 
Mrs. Daubcny has a wonderful memory, hasn’t she? 
the archdeacon: She used to be quite remarkable 
for her memory, but since her last attack she recalls 
chiefly the events of her early childhood. But she 
finds great pleasure in such retrospections, great 
pleasure. 

[Enter lady stutfield and mr. kelvil.] 
lady Hunstanton: Ah! dear Lady Stutfield! and 
what has Mr. Kelvil been talking to you about? 
lady stutfield: About Bimetallism, as well as I 
remember. 

lady Hunstanton : Bimetallism! Is that quite a nice 
subject? However, I know people discuss everything 
very freely nowadays. What did Sir John talk to you 
about, dear Mrs. Allonby? 
mrs. allonby: About Patagonia. 
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lady Hunstanton: Really? What a remote topic! 

But very improving, I have no doubt. 
mrs. allonby: He has been most interesting on the 
subject of Patagonia. Savages seem to have quite the 
same views as cultured people on almost all subjects. 
They are excessively advanced. 
lady Hunstanton : What do they do? 
mrs. allonby: Apparently everything. 
lady Hunstanton: Well, it is very gratifying, dear 
Archdeacon, is it not, to find that Human Nature is 
permanently one. — On the whole, the world is the 
same world, is it not? 

lord Illingworth : The world is simply divided into 
two classes — those who believe the incredible, like the 

public — and those who do the improbable 

mrs. allonby: Like yourself? 

lord Illingworth: Yes ; I am always astonishing 
myself. It is the only thing that makes life worth 
living. 

lady stutfield: And what have you been doing 
lately that astonishes you? 

lord Illingworth: I have been discovering all kinds 
of beautiful qualities in my own nature. 
mrs. allonby: Ah ! don’t become quite perfect all at 
once. Do it gradually ! 

lord Illingworth: I don’t intend to grow perfect 
at all. At least, I hope I shan’t. It would be most 
inconvenient. Women love us for our defects. If we 
have enough of them, they will forgive us everything, 
even our gigantic intellects. 

mrs. allonby: It is premature to ask us to forgive 
analysis. We forgive adoration ; that is quite as much 
as should be expected from us. 

[Enter lord Alfred. He joins lady stutfield.] 
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lady Hunstanton: Ah! we women should forgive 
everything, shouldn’t we, dear Mrs. Arbuthnot? I am 
sure you agree with me in that. 

MRS. arbuthnot : I do not, Lady Hunstanton. I think 
there are many things women should never forgive. 
lady Hunstanton : What sort of things? 
mrs. arbuthnot: The ruin of another woman’s liftf 
[Moves slowly away to back of stage.] 
lady Hunstanton: Ah! those things are very sad, 
no doubt, but I believe there are admirable homes 
where people of that kind are looked after and reformed, 
and I think on the whole that the secret of life is to 
take things very, very easily. 

mrs. allonby: The secret of life is never to have an 
emotion that is unbecoming. 
lady stutfjfld : The secret of life is to appreciate the 
pleasure of being terribly, terribly deceived. 
kelvil: The secret of life is to resist temptation, Lady 
Stutfield. 

lord Illingworth: There is^io secret of life. Life’s 
aim, if it has one, is simply to be always looking for 
temptations. There are not nearly enough. I some- 
times pass a whole day without coming across a single 
one. It is quite dreadful. It makes one so nervous 
about the future. 

lady Hunstanton [shakes her fan at him]: I don’t 
know how it is, dear Lord Illingworth, but everything 
you have said to-day seems to me excessively immoral. 
It has been most interesting, listening to you. 
lord ilhngworth : All thought is immoral. Its very 
essence is destruction. If you think of anything, you 
kill it. Nothing survives being thought of. 
lady Hunstanton : I don’t understand a word, Lord 
Illingworth. But I have no doubt it is all quite true. 
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Personally, I have very little to reproach myself with, 
on the score of thinking. I don’t believe in women 
thinking too much. Women should think in modera- 
tion, as they should do all things in moderation. 
lord Illingworth: Moderation is a fatal thing, 
Lady Hunstanton. Nothing succeeds like excess. 
lady Hunstanton : I hope I shall remember that. It 
sounds an admirable maxim. But I’m beginning to 
forget everything. It’s a great misfortune. 
lord Illingworth : It is one of your most fascinating 
qualities, Lady Hunstanton. No woman should have 
a memory. Memory in a woman is the beginning of 
dowdiness. One can always tell from a woman's 
bonnet whether she has got a memory or not. 
lady Hunstanton: How charming you are, dear 
Lord Illingworth. You always find out that one’s 
most glaring fault is one’s most important virtue. You 
have the most comforting views of life. 

[Enter farquhar.] 

farquhar: Doctor Daubcny’s carriage! 
lady Hunstanton : My dear Archdeacon ! It is only 
half-past ten. 

the archdeacon [rising ] : I am afraid I must go, Lady 
Hunstanton. Tuesday is always one of Mrs. Daubeny’s 
bad nights. 

lady Hunstanton [rising]: Well, I won’t keep you 
from her. [Goes with hint towards door.] I have told 
Farquhar to put a brace of partridge into the carriage. 
Mrs. Daubcny may fancy them. 
the archdeacon: It is very kind of you, but Mrs. 
Daubeny never touches solids now. Lives entirely on 
jellies. But she is wonderfully cheerful, wonderfully 
cheerful. She has nothing to complain of. 

[Exit with lady Hunstanton.] 
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MRS. ALLONBY [goes Over to LORD ILLINGWORTH.] 
There is a beautiful moon to-night. 
lord Illingworth : Let us go and look at it. To look 
at anything that is inconstant is charming nowadays. 
mrs. allonby: You have your looking-glass. 
lord Illingworth: It is unkind. It merely shows 
me my wrinkles. 

mrs. allonby: Mine is better behaved. It never tells 
me the truth. 

lord illingwori h : Then it is in love with you. 
[Exeunt sir 5 John, ladystutfield, mr. kelvil 9 and 

LORD ALFRED.] 

gerald [to lord Illingworth]: May I come too? 
lord Illingworth : Do, my dear boy. 

[Moves towards door with MRS. allonby and GERALD.] 
[lady Caroline enters , looks rapidly round and goes 
out in opposite direction to that taken by sir John and 
LADY STUTFIELD.] 

mrs. arbuthnot : Gerald! 

GERALD: What, mother? 

[Exit LORD ILLINGWORTH With MRS. ALLONBY.] 

mrs. arbutiinot : It is getting late. Let us go home. 
gerald: My dear mother. Do let us wait a little 
longer. Lord Illingworth is so delightful, and, by the 
way, mother, I have a great surprise for you. We are 
starting for India at the end of this month. 
mrs. arbuthnot : Let us go home. 
gerald: If you really want to, of course, mother, but 
I must bid good-bye to Lord Illingworth first. I’ll J?e 
back in five minutes. 

[Exit.] 

mrs. arbuthnot : Let him leave me if he chooses, but 
not with him — not with him ! I couldn't bear it. 

[Walks up and down.] 
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[Enter hestfr.] 

hester : What a lovely night it is, Mrs. Arbuthnot. 

mrs. arbuthnot: Is it? 

hester: Mrs. Arbuthnot, I wish you would let us 
be friends. You are so different from the other 
women here. When you came into the Drawing- 
room this evening, somehow you brought with you 
a sense of what is good and pure in life. I had 
been foolish. There are things that are right to say, but 
that may be said at the wrong time and to the wrong 
people. 

mrs. arbuthnot : I heard what you said. I agree with . 
it. Miss Worsley. 

hester . I didn’t know you had heard it. But I knew 
you would agree with me. A woman who has sinned 
should be punished, shouldn’t she? 

mrs. arbuthnot: Yes. 

iiester : She shouldn't be allowed to come into the 
society of good men and women? 

mrs. arbuthnot: She should not. 

hester: And the man should be punished in the same 
way? 

mrs. arbuthnot: In the same way. And the children, 
if there are children, in the same way also? 

hester: Yes, it is right that the sins of the parents 
should be visited on ihe children. It is a just law. It 
is God’s law. 

mrs. arbuthnot : It is one of God’s terrible laws. 

[Moves away to fireplace.] 

hester : You are distressed about your son leaving you, 
Mrs. Arbuthnot? 

mrs. arbuthnot: Yes. 

hester : Do you like him going away with Lord Illing- 
worth? Of course there is position, no doubt, and 
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money, but position and money are not everything, 
are they? 

mrs. arbuthnot : They are nothing ; they bring misery. 
hester : Then why do you let your son go with him? 
mrs. arbuthnot : He wishes it himself. 
hester: But if you asked him he would stay, would 
he not? 

mrs. arbuthnot: He has set his heart on going. 
hester: He couldn’t refuse you anything. He loves you 
too much. Ask him to stay. Let me send him in to 
you. He \s on the terrace at this moment with Lord 
Illingworth. I heard them laughing together as I 
passed through the Music-room. 
mrs. arbuthnot: Don't trouble, Miss Worsley, I can 
wait. It is of no consequence. 
hester: No, I’ll tell him you want him. Do — do ask 
him to stay. 

[Exit ULSTER.] 

mrs. arbuthnot: He won’t come — 1 know he won’t 
come. 

[Enter lady Caroline. She looks round anxiously. 
Enter gerald.] 

lady Caroline: Mr. Arbuthnot, may I ask you is 
Sir John anywhere on the terrace? 
gerald: No, Lady Caroline, he is not on the terrace. 
lady Caroline : It is very curious. It is time for him 
to retire. 

[Exit LADY CAROLINE.] 

gerald : Dear mother, I am afraid I kept you waiting. 
I forgot all about it. I am so happy to-night, mother ; 
I have never been so happy. 
mrs. arbuthnot: At the prospect of going away? 
gerald: Don’t put it like that, mother. Of course I 
am sorry to leave you. Why, you are the best mother 
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m the whole wot Id But after all, as Lord Illingwortn 
says, it is impossible to live in such a place as Wrockley 
You don’t nund it But I’m ambitious , I want some- 
thing more than that I want to have a career I want 
to do something that will make you proud of me, and 
Lord Illingworth is going to help me He is going to 
do everything for me 

mrs arbuthnot Gerald, don’t go away with Lord 
Illingworth I implore you not to Gerald, I beg you 1 

Gerald Mother, how changeable you are i You don’t 
seem to know your own mind for a single moment. 
An hour and a h ilf ago in the Drawing-room you 
agreed to the whole thing, now you turn round and 
make objections, and try to lorce me to give up mv one 
chance in life Yes, my one chance You don’t 
suppose that men like Lord Illingworth arc to be found 
every day, do you, mother > It is very strange that 
when I have had such a wonderful pic^c of good luck, 
the one person to put difficulties in my way should be 
my own mother Besides, you know, mother, I love 
Hester Worsley Who could help loving her 9 I love 
her more than I have ever told you, far more And if 
I had a position, if I had prospects, I could — I could 
ask her to — Don’t you understand now, mother, what 
it means to me to be Lord Illingworth s secretary? To 
start like that is to find a career ready for one — before 
one — waiting for one If I were Lord Illingworths 
secretar> I could ask Hester to be my wife As a 
wretched bank clerk with a hundred a yt ir it would be 
an impertinence 

mrs arbuthnot I fear you need have no hopes of 
Miss Worsley I know her views on life She has just 
told them to me 


1 A pause ] 
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gerald: Then I have my ambition left, at any rate. 
That is something — I am glad I have that ! You have 
always tried to crush my ambition, mother — haven’t 
you? You have told me that the world is a wicked 
place, that success is not worth having, that society is 
shallow, and all that sort of thing — well, I don’t believe 
it, mother. I think the world must be delightful. I 
think society must be exquisite. I think success is a 
thing worth having. You have been wrong in all that 
you taught me, mother, quite wrong. Lord Illingworth 
is a successful man. He is a fashionable man. He is 
a man who lives in the world and for it. Well, I would 
give anything to be just like Lord Illingworth. 
mrs. arbuthnot: I would sooner see you dead. 
gerald : Mother, what is your objection to Lord Illing- 
worth? Tell me — tell me right out. What is it? 
mrs. arbuthnot: He is a bad man. 
gerald: In what way bad? I don’t understand what 
you mean. 

mrs. arbuthnot: I will tell you. 
gerald: I suppose you think him bad, because he 
doesn’t believe the same things as you do. Well, men 
are different from women, mother. It is natural that 
they should have different views. 
mrs. arbuiiinot: It is not what Lord Illingworth 
believes, or what he docs not believe, that makes him 
bad. It is what he is. 

gerald: Mother, is it something you know o r him? 

Something you actually know? 
mrs. arbut hno r : It is something I know. 
gerald : Something you are quite sure of? 
mrs. arbuthnot: Quite sure of. 
gerald: How long have you known it? 
mrs. arbuthnot: For twenty years. 
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gerald : Is it fair to go back twenty years in any man’s 
career? And what have you or I to do with Lord 
Illingworth’s early life? What business is it of ours? 

mrs. arbuthnot : What this man has been, he is now, 
and will be always. 

gerald: Mother, tell me what Lord Illingworth did. 
If he did anything shameful, T will not go away with 
him. Surely you know me well enough for that? 

mrs. arbuthnot: Gerald, come near to me. Quite 
close to me, as >ou used to do when you were a little 
boy, when you were mother’s own boy. [Gerald sits 
down beside Ins mother. She runs her fingers though 
his hair , and strokes his hands.] Gerald, there was a 
girl once, she was very young, she was little over 
eighteen at the time. George Haiford— that was 
Lord lllingwoi til's name then— George Harford met 
her. She knew nothing about life. He — knew every- 
thing. He made this girl love him. 1 Ie made her love 
him so much that she left her father’s house with him 
one morning. She loved him so much, and he had 
promised to marry her ! He had solemnly promised 
to marry her, and she had believed him. She was very 
young, and — and ignorant of what life really is. But 
he put the marriage off from week to week, and month 
to month.— She trusted in him all the w'hile. She 
loved him. — Before her child was born — for she had 
a child — she implored him for the child’s sake to marry 
her, that the child might have a name, that her sin 
might not be visited on the child, who was innocent. 
He refused. After the child was born she left him, 
taking the child away, and her life was ruined, and her 
soul ruined, and all that was sweet, and good, and pure 
in her ruined also. She sufTered terribly— she suffers 
now. She will always^ suffer. For her there is no joy, 
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no peace, no atonement. She is a woman who drags 
i chain like a guilty thing. She is a woman who wears 
i mask, like a thing that is a leper. The fire cannot 
purify her. The waters cannot quench her anguish. 
Nothing can heal her ! no anodyne can give her sleep ! 
no poppies forgetfulness ! She is lost ! She is a lost 
soul ! — That is why I call Lord Illingworth a bad man. 
That is why 1 don’t want my boy to be with him. 
gerald: My dear mother, it all sounds very tragic, of 
course. But I dare say the girl was just as much to 
blame as*Lord Illingworth was. — After all, would a 
really nice girl, a girl with any nice feelings at all, go 
away from her home with a man to whom she was not 
married, and live with him as his wife? No nice girl 
would. 

MRS. arbuthnot [after a pause] : Gerald, I withdraw 
all my objections. You are at liberty to go away with 
Lord Illingworth, when and where you choose. 
gerald: Dear mother, I knew you wouldn’t stand in 
my way. You are the best "woman God ever made. 
And, as for Lord Illingworth, I don’t believe he is 
capable of anything infamous or base. I can’t believe 
it of him — I can’t. 

iiester [outside] : Let me go ! Let me go ! 

[Enter 1 1 E s i l r in terror , and rushes o ver fo gerald and 
flings herself in his arms.] 
hester: Oh! save me— save me from him! 
gerald : From whom? 

hester: He has insulted me! Horribly insulted me! 
Save me ! 

gerald: Who? Who has dared ? 

[lord ILLINGWORTH enters at back of stage. HESTER 
breaks from Gerald’s arms and points to him.] 
gerald [he is quite beside himself with rage and indigna - 
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tion ] : Lord Illingworth, you have insulted the purest 
thing on God’s earth, a thing as pure as my own 
mother. You have insulted the woman I love most in 
the world with my own mother. As there is a God in 
Heaven, I will kill you ! 

MRS. arbuthnot [rushing across and catching hold of 
him ] : No ! no ! 

Gerald [thrusting her back]: Don’t hold me, mother. 

Don’t hold me — I’ll kill him ! 
mrs. arbuthnot: Gerald! 
gerald : Let me go, I say ! 

mrs. arbuthnot: Stop, Gerald, stop! He is your 
own father ! 

[gerald clutches his mother s hands and loohs into her 
face . She sinks slowly on the ground in shame. HESTER 
steals towards the door, lord Illingworth frowns 
and bites his lip. After a time gerald raises his mother 
up , puts his arm round her, and leads her ft om the room.] 


ACT DROP 
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SCENE 

IV 

Sitting-room at Mrs . A rbut knot's. Large 
open French window at back , looking on to 
garden. Doors R.c. and l.c. 

[GERALD ^rbuthnot writing at table.] 

[Enter alicer.c. followed by lady hunstantonW 

MRS. ALLONBY.] 

Alice: Lady Hunstanton and Mrs. Allonby. 

[Exit l.c.] 

LADY HUNSTANTON : Good morning, Gerald. 
gerald [rising ] : Good morning, Lady Hunstanton. 

Good morning, Mrs. Allonby. 
lady Hunstanton [sitting down] : We came to inquire 
for your dear mother, Gerald! I hope she is better? 
gerald: My mother has not come down yet, Lady 
Hunstanton. 

lady Hunstanton : Ah, I am afraid the heat was too 
much for her last night. I think there must have been 
thunder in the air. Or perhaps it was the music. 
Music makes one feel so romantic — at least it always 
gets on one's nerves. 

mrs. allonby: It’s the same thing, nowadays. 
lady Hunstanton : I am so glad I don't know what 
you mean, dear. I am afraid you mean something 
wrong. Ah, I see you’re examining Mrs. Arhuthnot’s 
pretty room. Isn’t it nice and old-fashioned? 
mrs. allonby [surveying the room through her lorgnette ] : 
It looks quite the happy Engjjsh home. 

115 
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lady Hunstanton : That’s just the word, dear ; that 
just describes it. One feels your mother’s good influ- 
ence in everything she has about her, Gerald. 

mrs. allonby: Lord Illingworth sa>s that all influence 
is bad, but that a good influence is the worst in the 
world. 

lady Hunstanton: When Lord Illingworth knows 
Mrs. Arbuthnot better he will change his mind. I must 
certainly bring him here. 

mrs. allonby: I should like to see Lord Illingworth 
in a happy English home. 

lady Hunstanton : It would do him a great deal of 
good, dear. Most women in London, nowadays, seem 
to furnish their rooms with nothing but orchids, 
foreigners, and French novels. But here we have the 
room of a sweet saint. Fresh natural flowers, books 
that don’t shock one, pictures that one can look at 
without blushing. 

mrs. allonby: But I like blushing. 

LADY HUNSTANTON: Well, there is a good deal to be 
said for blushing, if one can do it at the proper moment. 
Poor dear Hunstanton used to tell me I didn’t blush 
nearly often enough. But then he was so very particu- 
lar. He wouldn't let me know any of his men friends, 
except those who were over seventy, like poor Lord 
Ashton: who afterwards, by the way, was brought 
into the Divorce Court. A most unfortunate case. 

MRS. allonby: I delight in men over seventy. They 
always offer one the devotion of a lifetime. I think 
seventy an ideal age for a man. 

lady Hunstanton : She is quite incorrigible, Gerald, 
isn’t she? By the by, Gerald, I hope your dear mother 
will come and see me more often now. You and Lord 
Illingworth start almost immediately, don’t you? 
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gerald: I have given up my intention of being Lord 
Illingworth’s secretary. 

lady Hunstanton i Surely not, Gerald ! It would be 
most unwise of you. What reason can you have? 

gerald : I don’t think I should be suitable for the post. 

mrs. allonby: I wish Lord Illingworth would ask me 
to be his secretary. But he says I am not serious 
enough. 

lady huns tanton : My dear, you really mustn’t talk 
like that in this house. Mrs. Arbuthnot doesn’t know 
anything about the wicked society in which we all live. 
She won’t go into it. She is far too good. I consider 
it was a great honour her coming to me last night. It 
gave quite an atmosphere of respectability to the party. 

mrs. allonby: Ah, that must have been what you 
thought was thunder in the air. 

lady Hunstanton : My dear, how can you say that? 
There is no resemblance between the two things at all. 
But really, Gerald, what do you mean by not being 
suitable? 

gerald : Lord Illingworth’s views of life and mine are 
too different. 

lady hunstani on : But, my dear Gerald, at your age 
you shouldn’t have any views of life. They are quite 
out of place. You must be guided by others in this 
matter. Lord Illingworth has made you the most 
flattering offer, and travelling with him you would see 
the world — as much of it, at least, as one should look 
at — under the best auspices possible, and stay with all 
the right people, which is so important at this solemn 
moment in your career. 

gerald: I don’t want to see the world: l ve seen 
enough of it. 

mrs. allonby: I hope >ou don’t think you have 
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exhausted life, Mr. Arbuthnot. When a man says that, 
one knows that life has exhausted him. 
gerald : I don’t wish to leave my mother. 
lady Hunstanton : Now Gerald, that is pure laziness 
on your part. Not leave your mother ! If I were your 
mother I would insist on your going. 

[Enter Alice l.c.] 

Alice : Mrs. Arbuthnot’s compliments, my lady, but she 
has a bad headache, and cannot see any one this morning. 
[Exit R.c.] 

lady Hunstanton [rising]: A bad headache! I am 
so sorry ! Perhaps you’ll bring her up to Hunstanton 
this afternoon, if she is better, Gerald. 
gerald : I am afraid not this afternoon, Lady Hunstan- 
ton. 

lady Hunstanton: Well, to-morrow, then. Ah, if 
you had a father, Gerald, he wouldn’t let you waste your 
life here. He would send you off to Lord Illingworth 
at once. But mothers arc so weak. They give up to 
their sons in everything. We are all heart, all heart. 
Come, dear, I must call at the rectory and inquire for 
Mrs. Daubeny, who, I am afraid, is far from well. It 
is wonderful how the Archdeacon bears up, quite 
wonderful. He is the most sympathetic of husbands. 
Quite a model. Good-bye, Gerald, give my fondest 
love to your mother. 

mrs. allonby: Good-bye, Mr. Arbuthnot. 
gerald: Good-bye. 

[Exit lady huns i anton and MRS. ALLONBY. 
GERALD sits down and reads over his letter.] 
gerald : What name can I sign? I, who have no right 
to any name. 

[Signs name , puts letter into envelope , addresses it, and is 
about to seal it, when l.c. door opens and MRS. arbuth- 
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not enters, gerald lays down sealing-wax. Mother 
and son look at each other.] 

LADY HUNSTANTON [through French window at the 
back] : Good-bye again, Gerald. We are taking the 
short cut across your pretty garden. Now, remember 
my advice to you — start at once with Lord Illingworth. 
mrs. allonby: Au revoir , Mr. Arbuthnot. Mind you 
bring me back something nice from your travels — not 
an Indian shawl — on no account an Indian shawl. 

[Exeunt.] 

gerald : Mother, I have just written to him. 
mrs. arbuthnot: To whom? 

gerald: To my father. I have written to tell him to 
come here at four o’clock this afternoon. 
mrs. arbuthnot: He shall not come here. He shall 
not cross the threshold of my house. 
gerald : He must come. 

mrs. arbuthnot: Gerald, if you are going away with 
Lord Illingworth, go at once. Go before it kills me : 
but don’t ask me to meet him. 
gerald: Mother, you don’t understand. Nothinginthc 
world would induce me to go away with Lord Illing- 
worth, or to leave you. Surely you know me well 

enough for that. No: I have wi itten to him to say 

mrs. arbuthnot: What can >ou have to say to him? 
gerald: Can’t you guess, mother, what I have written 
in this letter? 
mrs. arbuthnot: No. 

gerald: Mother, surely you can. Think, think what 
must be done, now, at once, within the next few days. 
mrs. arbu i hnot : There is nothing co be done. 
gerald : I have written to Lord Illingworth 12 tell him 
that he must marry you. 
mrs. arbuthno r : Marry me? 
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gerald : Mother, I will force him to do it. The wrong 
that has been done you must be repaired. Atonement 
must be made. Justice may be slow, mother, but it 
comes in the end. In a few days you shall be Lord 
Illingworth’s lawful wife. 

mrs. arbuthnot: But, Gcraid 

gbrald: I will insist upon his doing it. I will make 
him do it : he will not dare to refuse. 

MRS. arbuthnot: But, Gerald, it is I who refuse. I 
will not marry Lord Illingworth. 
gerald : ‘Not marry him? Mother ! 

MRS. arbuthnot: I will not marry him. 
gbrald : But you don’t understand : it is for your sake 
I am talking, not for mine. This marriage, this neces- 
sary marriage, this marriage which for obvious reasons 
must inevitably take place, will not help me, will not 
give me a name that will be really, rightly mine to bear. 
But surely it will be something for \ou, that you, my 
mother, should, however late, become the wife of the 
man who is my father. Will not that be something? 
mrs. arbuthnot: I will not marry him. 
gerald: Mother, you must. 

mrs. arbuthnot: I will not. You talk of atonement 
for a wrong done. What atonement can be made to 
me? There is no atonement possible. I am disgraced : 
he is not. That is all. It is the usual history of a man 
and a woman as it r/ , » n y happens, as it always 
happens. And the ending is the ordinary ending. The 
woman suffers. The man goes free. 
gerald: I don’t know if that is the ordinary ending, 
mother: I hope it is not. But your life, at any rate, 
shall not end like that. The man shall make whatever 
reparation is possible. It is not enough. It does not 
wipe out the past, I know that. But at least it makes 
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the future better, better for you, mother. 
mrs. arbuthnot : I refuse to marry Lord Illingworth. 
gerald: If he came to you himself and asked you to 
be his wife you would give him a different answer. 
Remember, he is my father. 

mrs. arbuthnot: If he came himself, which he will 
not do, my answer would be the same. Remember I 
am your mother. 

gerald: Mother, you make it terribly difficult for me 
by talking like that ; and I can’t understand why you 
won’t look at this matter from the right, from the only 
proper standpoint. It is to take away the bitterness out 
of your life, to take away the shadow that lies on your 
name, that this marriage must take place. There is no 
alternative : and after the marriage you and I can go 
away together. But the marriage must take place 
first. It is a duty that you owe, not merely to yourself, 
but to all other women — yes : to all the other women 
in the world, lest he betray more. 
mrs. arbuthnot: I owe nothing to other women. 
There is not one of them to help me. There is not one 
woman in the world to whom 1 could go for pity, if 
I would take it, or for sympathy, if I could win it. 
Women are hard on each othei . That girl, last night, 
good though she is, fled from the room as though I 
were a tainted thing. She was right. 1 am a tainted 
thing. But my wrongs are my own, and I will bear 
them alone. I must bear them alone. What have 
women who have not sinned to do with me, or I with 
them? We do not understand each other. 

[Enter iiester behind.] 

gerald : I implore you to do what I ask you. 
mrs. arbuthnot: What son has ever asked of his 
mother to make so hideous a sacrifice? None. 
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gerald : What mother has ever refused to marry the 
father of her own child? None. 
mrs. arbuthnot: Let me be the first, then. I will 
not do it. 

gerald: Mother, you believe in religion, and you 
brought me up to believe in it also. Well, surely your 
religion, the religion that you "aught me when I was a 
boy, mother, must tell you that I am right. You know 
it, you feel it. 

mrs. arbuthnot: I do not know it. I do not feel it, 
nor will I ever stand before God's altar and ask God’s 
blessing on so hideous a mockery as a marriage between 
me and George Harford. I will not say the words the 
Church bids us to say. I will not say them. I dare not. 
How could I swear to love the man 1 loathe, to honour 
him who wrought you dishonour, to obey him who, in 
his mastery, made me to sin? No: marriage is a 
sacrament for those who love each other. It is not for 
such as him, or such as me. Gerald, to save you from 
the world’s sneers and taunts I have lied to the world. 
For twenty years I have lied to the world. I could not 
tell the world the truth. Who can, ever? But not for 
my own sake will I lie to God, and in God’s presence. 
No, Gerald, no ceremony, Church-hallowed or State- 
made, shall ever bind me to George Harford. It may 
be that I am too bound to him already, who, robbing 
me, >et left me richer, so that in the mire of my life I 
found the pearl of price, or what I thought would be so. 
gerald : I don’t understand you now. 
mrs. arbui hnot : Men don’t understand what mothers 
are. I am no different from other women except in 
the wrong done me and the wrong I did, and iny very 
heavy punishments and great disgrace. And yet, to 
bear you I had to look on death. To nurture you I had 
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to wrestle with it. Death fought with me for you. All 
women have to fight with death to keep their children. 
Death, being childless, wants our children from us. 
Gerald, when you were naked I clothed you, when you 
were hungry I gave you food. Night and day all that 
long winter I tended you. No office is too mean, no 
care too lowly for the thing we women love — and oh ! 
how / loved you . Not Hannah, Samuel more. And 
you needed love, for you weie weakly, and only love 
could have kept you alive. Only love can keep any- 
one alive.# And boys are careless often and without 
thinking give pain, and we always fancy that when they 
come to man’s estate and know us better they will repay 
us. But it is not so. The world draws them from our 
side, and they make friends with whom they are happier 
than they arc with us, and have amusements from 
which we are barred, and interests that are not ours : 
and they are unjust to us often, for when they find life 
bitter they blame us for it, and when they find it sweet 
we do not taste its sweetness with them. . . . You 
made many friends and went into their houses and 
were glad with them, and I, knowing my secret, did 
not dare to follow, but stayed at home and closed the 
door, shut out the sun and sat in darkness. What 
should I have done in honest households? My past 
was ever with me. . . . And you thought I didn’t care 
for the pleasant things of life. 1 tell you I longed for 
them, but did not dare *o touch them, feeling I had no 
right. You thought 1 was happier working amongst 
the poor. That was my mission, you imagined. It was 
not, but where else was I to go? The sick do not ask 
if the hand that smooths their pillow is pure, nor the 
dying care if the lips that touch their brow have known 
the kiss of sin. It was you I thought of all the time ; 
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I gave to them the love you did not need : lavished on 
them a love that was not theirs. . . . And you thought 
I spent too much of my time in going to Church, and 
in Church duties. But where else could I turn? God’s 
house is the only house where sinners are made 
welcome, and you were always in my heart, Gerald, 
too much in my heart. For, though day after day, at 
morn or evensong, I have knelt in God’s house, I have 
never repented of my sin. How could I repent of my 
sin when you, my love, were its fruit ! Even now that 
you are bitter to me I cannot repent. I do not. You 
are more to me than innocence. I would rather be 
your mother — oh ! much rather ! — than have been 
always pure. . . . Oh, don’t you see? don't you 
understand? It is my dishonour that has made you 
so dear to me. It is my disgrace that has bound you 
so closely to me. It is the price I paid for you — the 
price of soul and body — that makes me love you as I 
do. Oh, don’t ask me to do this horrible thing. 
Child of my shame, bev still the child of my shame ! 

Gerald : Mother, I didn’t know you loved me so much 
as that. And I will be a better son to you than I have 
been. And you and I must never leave each other . . . 
but, mother ... I can’t help it . . . you must become 
my father’s wife. You must marry him. It is your 
duty. 

Hester [running forward and embracing MRS. arbuth- 
not]: No, no; you shall not. That would be real 
dishonour, the first you have ever known. That would 
be real disgrace : the first to touch you. Leave him 
and come with me. There arc other countries than 
England. . . r . Oh! other countries over sea, better, 
wiser, and less unjust lands. The world is very wide 
and very big. 
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mrs. arbuthnot : No, not for me. For me the world 
is shrivelled to a palm's breadth, and where I walk 
there are thorns. 

hester: It shall not be so. We shall somewhere find 
green valleys and fresh waters, and if we weep, well, 
we shall weep together. Have we not both loved him? 
gerald: Hester! 

hester [waving him back ] : Don’t, don’t! You cannot 
love me at all, unless you love her also. You cannot 
honour me, unless she’s holier to you. In her all 
womanhood is martyred. Not she alone, but all of 
us arc stricken in her house. 
gerald : Hester, Hester, what shall I do? 
hester : Do you respect the man who is your father? 
gerald : Respect him? I despise him ! He is infamous. 
hester: I thank you for saving me from him last 
night. 

gerald : Ah, that is nothing. I would die to save you. 

But you don’t tell me what to do now ! 
hester : Have I not thanked you for saving me ? 
gerald: But what should I do? 
hester: Ask your own heart, not mine. I never had 
a mother to save, or shame. 

mrs. arbuthnot: He is hard —he is hard. Let me 
go away. 

gerald [rushes over am! kneels down beside his mother ] : 

Mother, forgive me : I have been to blame. 
mrs. arbuthnot: Don’t kiss my hands: they are 
cold. My heart is cold : something has broken it. 
hester: Ah, don’t say that. Hearts live by being 
wounded. Pleasure may turn a heart to stone, riches 
may make it callous, but sorrow — oh, sorrow cannot 
break it. Besides, what sorrows have you now? Whv, 
at this moment you are more dear to him than ever, 
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dear though you have been , and oh ! how dear you 
have been always. Ah ! be kind to him. 
gerald : You are my mother and my father all in one. 
I need no second parent. It was for you I spoke, for 
you alone. Oh, say something, mother. Have I but 
found one love to lose another? Don’t tell me that. 

0 mother, you are cruel. 

[Gets up and flings himself sobbing on a sofa.] 
mrs. arbuthnot [to hester]: But has he found 
indeed another love? 

hesi er : You know I have loved him always. 
mrs. arbuthnot: But we are very poor. 
hestlr: Who, being loved, is poor? Oh, no one. I hate 
my riches. They arc a burden. Let him share it with me. 
MRS. arbuthnot: But we are disgraced. We rank 
among the outcasts. Gerald is nameless. The sins of 
the parents should be visited on the children. It is 
God’s law. 

hes i hr : I was wrong. God’s law is only Love. 

MRS. arbuthnot [rises, and taking nts rhR by the hand , 
goes slowly over to where gerald is lying on the sofa 
with his head buried in his hands. She touches him and 
he looks up] : Gerald, I cannot give you a father, but 

1 have brought you a wife. 

gerald : Mother, I am not worthy cither of her or you. 
MRS. arbuthnot: So she comes first, you arc worthy. 
And when you are away, Gerald . . . with . . . her — 
oh, think of me sometimes. Don't forget me. And 
when you pray, pray for me. We should pray when 
we are happiest, and you will be happy, Gerald. 
hester: Oh, you don’t think of leaving us? 
gerald : Mother, you won’t leave us? 
mrs. arbuthnot : I might bring shame upon you ! 
gerald: Mother! 
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mrs. arbuthnot : For a little then : and if you let me, 
near you always. 

HESTER [to MRS. ARBUTHNOT]: Come OUt with US to 
the garden. 

mrs. arbuthnot: Later on, later on. 

[ Exeunt hester and gerald.] 

[mrs. arbuthnot goes towards door l.c. Stops at 

looking-glass over mantelpiece and looks into it.] 

[Enter alice r,c.] 

Alice : A gentleman to see you, ma’am. 

mrs. arbuthnot: Say I am not at home. Show me 
the card. [Takes card from salver and looks at it.] 
Say I will not see him. [lord Illingworth enters. 
MRS. arbuthnot sees him in the glass and starts, but 
does not turn round. Exit alice.] What can you have 
to say to me to-day, George Harford? You can have 
nothing to say to me. You must leave this house. 

lord Illingworth: Rachel, Gerald knows every- 
thing about you and me now, so some arrangement 
must be come to that will suit us all three. 1 assure 
you, he will find in me the most charming and generous 
of fathers. 

mrs. arbuthnot : My son may come in at any moment. 
I saved you last night. I may not be able to save you 
again. My son feels my dishonour strongly, terribly 
strongly. I beg you to go. 

lord Illingworth [sitting down ]: Last night was 
excessively unfortunate. That silly Puritan girl making 
a scene merely because I wanted to kiss her. What 
harm is there in a kiss? 

mrs. arbuihnot [turning round] : A kiss may ruin a 
human life, George Harford. I know that. / know 
that too well. 

lord Illingworth: We won’t discuss that at present. 
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What is of importance to-day, as yesterday, is still our 
son. I am extremely fond of him, as you know, and 
odd though it may seem to you, I admired his conduct 
last night immensely. He took up the cudgels for that 
pretty prude with wonderful promptitude. ' He is just 
what I should have liked a 'on of mine to be. Except 
that no son of mine should ever take the side of the 
Puritans : that is always an error. Now, what I pro- 
pose is this. 

MRS. ar but h not : Lord Illingworth, no proposition of 
yours interests me. 

lord Illingworth: According to our ridiculous 
English laws, I can’t legitimise Gerald. But I can 
leave him my property. Illingworth is entailed, of 
course, but it is a tedious barrack of a place. He can 
have Ashby, which is much prettier, Harborough, 
which has the best shooting in the north of England, 
and the house in St. James’s Square. What more can 
a gentleman requiie in this world? 
mrs. arbuthnot : Nothing more, I am quite sure. 
lord Illingworth: As for a title, a title is really 
rather a nuisance in these democratic days. As George 
Harford I had everything I wanted. Now I have 
merely everything that other people want, which isn’t 
nearly so pleasant. Well, my proposal is this. 
mrs. arbuthnot: I told you I was not interested, and 
I beg you to go. 

lord illingw'ORI H : The boy is to be with you for 
six months in the year, and with me for the other six. 
That is perfectly fair, is it not? You can have whatever 
allowance you like, and live where you choose. As 
for your past, no one knows anything about it except 
myself and Gerald. There is the Puritan, of course, 
the Puritan in white muslin, but she doesn’t count. 
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She couldn't tell the story without explaining that she 
objected to being kissed, could she? And all the women 
would think her a fool and the men think her a bore. 
And you need not be afraid that Gerald won’t be my 
heir. I needn’t tell you I have not the slightest intention 
of marrying. 

mrs. ARBuriiNOT: You come too late. My son has no 
need of you.' You are not necessary. 
lord Illingworth : What do you mean, Rachel? 
MRS. ARBUTHNor: That you are not necessary to 
Gerald's career. He does not require you. 
lord Illingworth : I do not understand you. 
mrs. ARBUiHNor: Look into the garden, [lord 
Illingworth rises and goes to wards window.] Y ou 
had better not let them see you : you bring unpleasant 
memories, [lord illingworth looks out and 
starts.] She loves him. They love each other. We 
are safe from you, and we arc going away. 
lord illing worth i Where? 

mrs. ARBUiHNor: We will not tetl you, and if you find 
us we will not know you. You seem surprised. What 
welcome would you get from the girl whose lips you 
tried to soil, from the boy whose life you have shamed, 
fiom the mother whose dishonour comes from you? 
lord illingworth: You have grown hard. Rachel. 
mrs. ARBUTHNor: I was too weak once. It is well for 
me that I have changed. 

lord illingwor th : I was very young at the tirie. 

We men know life too early. 
mrs. ARBUTHNor: And we women know life too late. 
That is the difference between men and wome.i. 

[A pause.] 

lord illingworth: Rachel, I want my son. My 
money may be of no use to him now. [ may be of no 

E 
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use to him, but I want my son. Bring us together, 
Rachel. You can do it if you choose. 

[5^ letter on table.] 

mrs. arbuthnot: There is no room in my boy’s life 
for you. He is not interested in you. 
lord Illingworth: Then why docs he write to me? 
mrs. arbuthnot: What dc you mean? 
lord Illingworth : What letter is this? 

[Takes up letter .] 

mrs. arbuthnot: That — is nothing. Give it to me. 
lord Illingworth: It is addressed to me. 
mrs. arbuthnot : You are not to open it. T forbid you 
to open it. 

lord Illingworth: And in Gerald’s handwriting. 
mrs. arbuthnot: It was not to have been sent. It is 
a letter he wrote to you this morning, before he saw 
me. But he is sorry now he wrote.it, very sorry. You 
are not to open it. Give it to me. 
lord Illingworth : It belongs to me. [Opens it, sits 
down and reads it slowly. MRS. arbuthnot watches him 
all the time.] You have read this letter, I suppose, Rachel? 
mrs. arbuthnot : No. 

lord Illingworth: You know what is in it? 
mrs. arbuthnot : Yes! 

lord ill ingworth : I don’t admit for a moment that 
the boy is right in what he says. I don’t admit that it 
is any duty of mine to marry you. I deny it entirely. 
But to get my son back I am ready — yes, I am ready 
to marry you, Rachel — and to tj eat you always with the 
deference and respect due to my wife. I will marry you 
as soon as you choose. 1 give you my word of honour. 
mrs. arbuthnot: You made that promise to me once 
before and broke it. 

lord Illingworth: I will keep it now. And tha f 
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will show you that I love my son, at least as much as 
you love him. For when I marry you, Rachel, there 
are some ambitions I shall have to surrender. High 
ambitions, too, if any ambition is high. 

MRS. arbuthnot > I decline to marry you. Lord Illing- 
worth. 

lord Illingworth: Are you serious? 
mrs. arbuthnot: Yes. 

lord Illingworth : Do tell me your reasons. They 
would interest me enormously. 
mrs arbutAnot: I have already explained them to 
my son. 

lord Illingworth: I suppose they were intensely 
sentimental, weren’t they? You women live by your 
emotions and for them. You have no philosophy of life. 
mrs. arbuthnot: You are right. We women live by 
our emotions and for them. By our passions, and for 
them, if you will. I have two passions. Lord Illing- 
worth ; my love of him, my hate of you. You cannot 
kill those. They feed each other. 
lord Illingworth: What sort of love is that which 
needs to have hate as its brother? 
mrs. arbuthnot: It is the sort of love I have for 
Gerald. Do you think that terrible? Well, it is terrible. 
All love is terrible. All love is a tragedy. I love*d you 
once. Lord Illingworth. Oh, what a tragedy for a 
woman to have loved you ! 

lordilling worth: So > ou really refuse to marry me? 

mrs. arbuthnot : Yes. 

lord ili ing worth : Because you hate me? 

mrs. arbuthnot: Yes. 

lord Illingworth: And does my son hartc me as 
you do? 

mrs. arbuthnot: No. 
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lord Illingworth: I am glad of that, Rachel. 
mrs. arbuthnot: He merely despises you. 
lord Illingworth: What a pity! What a pity for 
him, I mean. 

mrs. arbuthnot: Don’t be deceived, George. Chil- 
dren begin by loving their parents. After a time they 
judge them. Rarely if ever do they forgive them. 
lord Illingworth [reads letter over again , very 
slowly] : May I ask by what arguments you made the 
boy who wrote this letter, this beautiful, passionate 
letter, believe that you should not marry' his father, the 
father of your own child? 

mrs. arbuthnot: It was not I who made him see it. 
It was another. 

LORD ILLINGWORTH : What fin-de-siecle person? 
mrs. arbuthnot: The Puritan, Lord Illingworth. 

[A pause.] 

lord Illingworth [winces, then rises slowly and goes 
over to table where his hat and gloves are. mrs. 
arbuthnot is standing close to the table. He picks 
up one of the gloves , and begins putting it on] : There is 
not much then for me to do here, Rachel? 
mrs. arbuthnot :'Nothing. 
lord Illingworth : It is good-bye, is it? 
mrs. ’arbuthnot: For ever, I hope, this time, Lord 
Illingworth. 

lord Illingworth : How curious ! At this moment 
you look exactly as you looked the night you left me 
twenty years ago. You have just the same expiession 
in your mouth. Upon my word, Rachel, no woman 
ever loved me as you did. Why, you gave yourself to 
me like a flower, to do anything I liked with. You 
were the prettiest of playthings, the most fascinating 
of small romances. . . . [Pulls out watch.] Quarter 
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to two ! Must be strolling back to Hunstanton. Don’t 
suppose 1 shall see you there again. I’m sorry, I am, 
really. It’s been an amusing experience to have met 
amongst people of one’s own rank, and treated quite 

seriously too, one’s mistress, and one's 

[m r s. a r l) u T h n o t snatches up glove and strikes lord 
Illingworth across the face with it. lord Illing- 
worth starts. He is dazed by the insult oj his punishment . 
Then he controls himself and goes to window and looks out 
at his son. Sighs and leaves the room.] 

MRS. ar but A not [falls sobbing on the sofa ] : He would 
have said it. He would have said it. 

[Enter gerald and hls’i er from the garden.] 
Gerald : Well, dear mother. You never came out after 
all. So we have come in to fetch you. Mother, you 
have not been crying? 

[Kneels down beside her.] 

MRS. arbuthnot: My boy! My boy! My boy! 

[Running her fingers through his hair.] 
hester [coming over] : But youTiave two children now. 

You’ll let me be your daughter? 

MRS. arbu i hno i [looking up] : Would you choose me 
for a mother? 

hester : You of all women I have ever known. 

[They move towards the door leading into garden with their 
arms round each other's waists. Gerald goes to table 
l.c .for his hat. On turning round he sees lord Illing- 
worth’s glove lying on the flour , and picks it up.] 
gerald: Hallo, mother, whose glove is this? You 
have had a visitor. Who was it? 
mrs. arbuthnot [turning round]: Oh! no ore. No 
one in particular. A man of no importance. 
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SCENE 

The octagon room at Sir Robert Chiltern's 
house in Grosvenor Square . 

[The room is brilliantly lighted and full of guests. At the 
top of the staircase stands lady chiltern, a woman of 
grave Greek beauty , about twenty-seven years of age. She 
receives the guests as they come up. Over the well of the 
staircase hangs a great chandelier with wax lights , which 
illumine a large eighteenth-century French tapestry — 
representing the Triumph of Love , from a design by 
Boucher — that is stretched on the staircase wall . On the 
right is the entrance to the music-room. The sound of a 
string quartette is faintly heard. The entrance on the left 
leads to other reception-rooms. MRS. marchmont and 
lady basildon, two very pretty women , are seated 
together on a Louis Seize sofa . They are types of exquisite 
fragility. Their affectation of manner has a delicate 
charm. Watteau would have loved to paint them.] 

mrs. marchmont: Going on to the Hartlocks’ to- 
night, Margaret? 

lady basildon : I suppose so. Are you? 
mrs. marchmont : Yes. Horribly tedious parties they 
give, don’t they? 

lady basildon: Horribly tedious ! Never know why 
I go. Never know why I go anywhere. 
mrs. marchmont: l come here to be educated. 
lady basildon : Ah ! I hate being educated ! 
mrs. marchmont: So do I. It puts one almost on 
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a level with the commercial classes, doesn’t it? But 
dear Gertrude Chiltern is always telling me that I should 
have some serious purpose in life. So I come here to 
try to find one. 

i.ady Basildon [looking round through her lorgnette ]: 
I don’t see anybody here fo-night whom one could 
possibly call a serious purpose. The man who took 
me in to dinner talked to me about his wife the whole 
time. 

mrs. march mont : How very trivial of him! 
lady basildon : Terribly trivial ! Whaf did your man 
talk about? 

mrs. marchmont: About myself. 
lady basildon [languidly] : And were you interested? 
mrs. marchmont [shaking her head]: Not in the 
smallest degree. 

LADY basildon: What martyrs we are, dear Margaret ! 
mrs. marchmont [rising] : And how well it becomes us, 
Olivia ! 

[They rise and go towUrds the music-room. The vi comte 
de nanjac, a young attache known for his neckties and 
his Anglomania , approaches with a low bow 9 and enters 
into conversation.] 

mason [announcing guests from the top of the staircase ] : 
Mr. and Lady Jane Barford. Lord Caversham. 

[Enter lordcaversham 9 an old gentleman of seventy , 
wearing the riband and star of the Garter . A fine Whig 
type. Rather like a portrait by Lawrence.] 
lord caversham: Good evening, Lady Chiltern! 

Has my good-for-nothing young son been here? 
lady chiltern [smiling] : I don’t think Lord Goring 
has arrived yet. 

mabel chiltern [coming up to lord caversham]: 
Why do you call Lord Goring good-for-nothing? 
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[mabel chiltern is a perfect example of the English 
type of prettiness * the apple-blossom type. She has all the 
fragrance and freedom of a flower . There is ripple after 
ripple of sunlight in her hair , and the little mouth , with its 
parted lips , is expectant , like the mouth of a child. She 
has the fascinating tyranny of youth , and the astonishing 
courage of innocence . To sane people she is not reminiscent 
of any work of art. But she is really like a Tanagra 
statuette , and would be rather annoyed if she were 
told so.] 

lord caversham: Because he leads such an idle 
life. 

mabel chiltern: IIow can you say such a thing? 
Why, he rides in the Row at ten o’clock in the morning, 
goes to the Opera three times a week, changes his 
clothes at least five times a day, and dines out every 
night of the season. You don’t call that leading an 
idle life, do you? 

lord c a v e rs ii a F vf [looking at her with a kindly twinkle 
in his eyes] : You are a very charming young lady ! 
mabel chiltern : How sweet of you to say that. Lord 
Caversham ! Do come to us more often. You know 
we are always at home on Wednesdays, and you look 
so well with your star ! 

lord caversham: Never go anywhere now. Sick of 
London Society. Shouldn’t mind being introduced to 
my own tailor; he always votes on the right side. 
But object strongly to being sent down to dinner with 
my wife’s milliner. Never could stand Lady Caver- 
sham’s bonnets. 

mabel chiltern : Oh, I love London Society ! Ithink 
it has immensely improved. It is entirely composed 
now of beautiful idiots and brilliant lunatics. Just 
what Society should be. 
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lord caversham : Hum I Which is Goring? Beauti- 
ful idiot, or the other thing? 
mabel chiltern [gravely ] : I have been obliged for the 
present to put Lord Goring into a class quite by him- 
self. But he is developing charmingly ! 
lord caversham : Into what? 
mabel chiltern [with a Httle curtsey ] : I hope to let 
you know very soon, Lord Caversham ! 
mason [announcing guests ] : Lady Markby. Mrs. 
Chevcley. 

[Enter lady markby and mrs. cheveley. lady 
markby is a pleasant, kindly , popular woman, with grey 
hair a la marquise and good lace. MRS. cheveley, who 
accompanies her ; is tall and rather slight. Lips very thin 
and highly-coloured, a line of scarlet on a pallid face. 
Venetian red hair, aquiline nose, and long throat. Rouge 
accentuates the natural paleness of her complexion. Grey- 
green eyes that move restlessly. She is in heliotrope , with 
diamonds. She looks rather like an orchid , and makes 
great demands on one's curiosity. In all her movements she 
is extremely graceful. A work of art, on the whole , hut 
showing the influence of too many schools.] 
lady markby: Good evening, d.car Gertrude 1 So 
kind of you to let me bring my friend, Mrs. 
Chevcley. Two such charming women should know 
each other ! 

lady chiltern [advances towaids mrs. cheveley 
with a s weet smile. Then suddenly s top s, and hows rather 
distantly ] : I think Mrs. Cheveley and I have met before. 
I did not know she had married a second time. 
lady markby [genially ] : Ah, nowadays people marry 
as often as they can, don’t they? It is most fashionable. 
[7o duciiess of Maryborough.] Dear Duchess, 
and how is the Duke? Brain still weak, 1 suppose? 
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Well, that is only to be expected, is it not? His good 
father was just the same. There is nothing like race, 
is there? 

mrs. cheveley [playing with her fan]: But have we 
really met before, Lady Chiltern? I can’t remember 
where. I have been out of England for so long. 
lady chiltern: We were at school together, Mrs. 
Cheveley. 

mrs. cheveley [superciliously] : Indeed? I have forgot- 
ten all about my schooldays. I have a vague impression 
that they weTe detestable. 
lady chiltern [coldly] : I am not surprised ! 
mrs. cheveley [in her sweetest manner] : Do you know, 
I am quite looking forward to meeting your clever 
husband, Lady Chiltern. Since he has been at the 
Foreign Office, he has been so much talked of in 
Vienna. They actually succeed in spelling his name 
right in the newspapers. That in itself is fame, on the 
continent. 

lady chiltern: I hardly think*there will be much in 
common between you and my husband, Mrs. Cheveley ! 

[Moves away.] 

vicomte de nanjac: Ah! chere Madame, quelle 
surprise ! I have not seen you since Berlin ! 
mrs. cheveley: Not since Berlin, Vicomte. Five 
years ago ! 

vicom r e de nanjac : And you are younger and more 
beautiful than ever. How do you manage it? 
mrs. cheveley: By making it a rule only to talk to 
perfectly charming people like yourself. 
vicomte de nanjac: Ah! you flatter me. You butter 
me, as they say here. 

mrs. cheveley : Do they say that here? How dreadful 
of them ! 
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vicomte de nanjac: Yes, they have a wonderful 
language. It should be more widely known. 

[sir Robert chiltern enter s . A man of forty , but 
looking somewhat younger . Clean-shaven , with finely-cut 
features , dark-haired and dark-eyed. A personality of 
mark. Not popular— few personalities are. But intensely 
admired by the Jew , a/zJ deeply respected by the many. 
The note of his manner is that of perfect distinction , w/7/i a 
slight touch of pride. m One feels that he is conscious of the 
success he has made in life. A nervous temperament , with 
a tired look. The firmly-chiselled mouth ahd chin contrast 
strikingly with the romantic expression in the deep-set 
eyes. The variance is suggestive of an almost complete 
sepat at ion of passion and intellect , as though thought and 
emotion were each isolated in its own sphere through some 
violence of n ill-power . There is nervousness in the nostrils , 
and in the pale , thin, pointed hands. It would be inaccurate 
to call him picturesque. Picturesqueness cannot survive the 
House of Commons. But Vandyck would have liked to have 
painted his head.] 

sir Robert chiltern : Good evening. Lady Markby ! 

I hope \ou have brought Sir John with you? 
lady markby: Oh! I have brought a much more 
charming person than Sir John. Sir John’s temper 
since lie has taken seriously to politics has become 
quite unbearable. Really, now that the House of 
Commons is trying to become useful, it does a great 
deal of harm. 

sir Robert chiltern: I hope not. Lady Markby. 
At any rate we do our best to waste the public time, 
don’t we? But who is this charming person you have 
been kind enough to bring to us? 
lady markby: Her name is Mrs. Chevcley. One of 
the Dorsetshire Cheveleys, I suppose. But I really 
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don’t know. Families are so mixed nowadays. 
Indeed, as a rule, everybody turns out to be somebody 
else. 

sir Robert chiltern : Mrs. Cheveley? I seem to 
know the name. 

lady markby : She has just arrived from Vienna: 

sir Robert chiltern: Ah 1 yes. I think I know 
whom you mean. 

lady markby: Oh! she goes everywhere there, and 
has such pleasant scandals about all her friends. I 
really mujt go to Vienna next winter. I hope there is 
a good chef at the Embassy. 

sir Robert chiltern : If there is not, the Ambassador 
will certainly have to be recalled. Pray point out 
Mrs. Cheveley to me. I should like to see her. 

lady markby: Let me introduce you. [To mrs. 
cheveley.] My dear, Sir Robert Chiltern is dying 
to know you ! 

sir Robert chiltern [bowing ] : Every one is dying to 
know the brilliant Mrs. Cheveley. Our attaches at 
Vienna write to us about nothing else. 

mrs. cheveley : Thank you. Sir Robert. An acquaint- 
ance that begins with a compliment is sure to develop 
into a real friendship. It starts in the right manner. 
And 1 find that I know Lady Chiltern already. 

sir Robert chiltern : Really? 

mrs. cheveley: Yes. She has just reminded me that 
we were at school together. I remember it perfectly 
now. She always got the good conduct prize. I have 
a distinct recollection of Lady Chiltern always getting 
the good conduct prize ! 

sir Robert chiltern [smiling ] : And what prizes did 
you get, Mrs. Cheveley? 

mrs. cheveley: My prizes came a little later on in 
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life. I don’t think any of them were for good conduct. 
I forget ! 

sir Robert chiltern : I am sure they were for some- 
thing charming ! 

mrs. cheveley: I don’t know that women are always 
rewarded for being charming. I think they are usually 
punished for it! Certainly, more women grow old 
nowadays through the faithfulness of their admirers 
than through anything else ! At least that is the only 
way 1 can account for the terribly haggard look of 
most of your pretty women in London ! * 
sir Robert chiltern : What an appalling philosophy 
that sounds ! To attempt to classify you, Mrs. 
Cheveley, would be an impertinence. But may I ask, 
at heart, are you an optimist or a pessimist? Those 
seem to be the only two fashionable religions left to 
us nowadays. 

mrs. cheveley : Oh, I’m neither. Optimism begins in 
a broad grin, and Pessimism ends with blue spectacles. 
Besides, they are both *of them merely poses. 
sir Robert chiltern : You prefer to be natural? 
mrs. cheveley: Sometimes. But it is such a very 
difficult pose to keep up. 

sir Robert chiltern : What would those modern 
psychological novelists, of whom we hear so much, say 
to such a theory as that? 

mrs. cheveley: Ah! the strength of women comes 
from the fact that psychology cannot explain us. Men 
can be analysed, women . . . merely adored. 
sir Robert chiltern: You think science cannot 
grapple with the problem of women? 
mrs. cheveley: Science can never grapple with the 
irrational. That is why it has no future before it, in 
this world. 
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sir Robert chiltern i And women represent the 
irrational. 

mrs. cheveley: Well-dressed women do. 

sir Robert chiltern [with a polite bow]: I fear I 
could hardly agree with you there. But do sit down. 
And now tell me, what makes you leave your brilliant 
Vienna for our gloomy London — or perhaps the ques- 
tion is indiscreet? 

mrs. cheveley: Questions are never indiscreet. 
Answers sometimes are. 

sir Robert chiltern i Well, at any rate, may I know 
if it is politics or pleasure? 

mrs. cheveley: Politics are my only pleasure. You 
see nowadays it is not fashionable to flirt till one is 
forty, or to be romantic till one is forty-five, so we poor 
women who are under thirty, or say we are, have 
nothing open to us but politics or philanthropy. And 
philanthropy seems to me to have become simply the 
refuge of people who wish to annoy their fellow- 
creatures. 1 prefer politics. J think they are more 
. . . becoming ! 

sir roblri chiltern: A political life is a noble 
career ! 

mrs. cheveley: Sometimes. And sometimes it is a 
clever game, Sir Robert. And sometimes it is a great 
nuisance. 

sir Robert chiltern : Which do you find it? 

mrs. cheveley : I? A combination of all three. 

[Drop s her fan.] 

SIR Robert CHILTERN [picks up fan] : Allow me ! 

mrs. cheveley : Thanks. 

sir Robert chiliern : But you have not to^d me yet 
what makes you honour London so suddenly. Our 
season is almost over. 
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mrs. cheveley: Oh! I don’t care about the London 
season! It is too matrimonial. People are either 
hunting for husbands, or hiding from them. I wanted 
to meet you. It is quite true. You know what a 
woman’s curiosity is. Almost as great as a man’s ! 1 
wanted immensely to meet you, and ... to ask you 
to do something for me. 

sir Robert chili lrn : I hope it is not a little thing, 
Mrs. Cheveley. I find that little things are so very 
difficult to do. 

MRS. chevflfy [after a moment's reflection ]: No, I 
don’t think it is quite a little thing. 

sir Robert chili ern: I am so glad. Do tell me 
what it is. 

mrs. cheveley: Later on. [Rises.] And now may T 
walk through your beautiful house? 1 hear your 
pictures are charming. Poor Baron Arnheim — you 
remember the Baron 7 — used to tell me you had some 
wonderful Corots. 

sir Robert chiltern [with an almost imperceptible 
start ] : Did you know Baron Arnheim well? 

MRS. cheveley [smiling] : Intimately. Did you? 

SIR Robert chiltlrn : At one time. 

mrs. cheveley: Wonderful man, wasn’t he? 

sir robfrt chiltern [after a pause]: He was very 
remarkable, in many ways. 

MRS. cheveley: I often think it such a pity he never 
wrote his memoirs. They would have been most 
interesting. 

sir Robert chiltern i Yes : he knew men and cities 
well, like the old Greek. 

MRS. cheveley : Without the dreadful disadvantage of 
having a Penelope waiting at home for him. 

mason: Lord Goring. 
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[Enter lordgoring. Thirty-four , but always says he is 
younger. A well-bred , expressionless face. He is clever , 
but would not like to be thought so. A flawless dandy, he 
would be annoyed if he were considered romantic . He 
plays with life , and is on perfectly good terms with the 
world. He is fond of being misunderstood. It gives him 
a post of vantage.] 

sir Robert chiltern : Good evening, my dear 
Arthur ! Mrs. Chcveley, allow me to introduce to you 
Lord Goring, the idlest man in London. 
mrs. cheveley: I have met Lord Goring before. 
lord goring [bowing] : I did not think you would 
remember me, Mrs. Cheveley. 
mrs. cheveley: My memory is under admirable 
control. And are you still a bachelor? 
lordgoring: I . . . believe so. 
mrs. cheveley : How very romantic ! 
lord goring: Oh! I am not at all romantic. I am 
not old enough. I leave romance to my seniors. 
sir Robert chiltern: Lord Goring is the result of 
Boodle’s Club, Mrs. Cheveley. 
mrs. cheveley : He reflects every credit on the institu- 
tion. 

•lord goring: May I ask are you staying in London 
long? 

mrs. cheveley: That depends partly on the weather, 
partly on the cooking, and partly on Sir Robert. 
sir Robert chiltern: You are not going to plunge 
us into a European war, I hope? 
mrs. cheveley : There is no danger, at present ! 

[She nods /o lordgoring, with a look of amusement 
in her eyes , and goes out with sir Robert chiltern. 
lord goring saunters over to mabel chiltern.] 
mabel chiltfrn : You are very late ! 
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lord goring : Have you missed me? 

MABBL CHILTERN : Awfully ! 

lord goring: Then I am sorry I did not stay away 
longer. I like being missed. 
mabel chiltern : How very selfish of you ! 
lord goring: I am very selfish. 
mabel chiltern: You are always telling me of your 
bad qualities, Lord Goring. 

lord goring: I have only told you half of them as 
yet. Miss Mabel ! 

mabel chiltern : Are the others very bad? 
lord goring : Quite dreadful ! When I think of them 
at night I go to sleep at once. 
mabel chiltern : Well, I delight in your bad qualities. 

I wouldn’t have you part with one of them. 
lord goring : How very nice of you ! But then you 
are always nice. By the way, I want to ask you a 
question. Miss Mabel. Who brought Mrs. Cheveley 
here? That woman in heliotrope, who has just gone 
out of the room with your brother? 
mabel chiltlrn: Oh, I think Lady Markby brought 
her. Why do you ask? 

lord goring : 1 haven’t seen her for )cars, that is all. 
mabel chiltern : <What an absurd leason ! 
lord goring : All reasons are absurd. 
mabel chiltern: What sort of a woman is she? 
lord goring: Oh! a genius in the daytime and a 
beauty at night ! 

mabel chiltern : I dislike her already. 
lord goring: That shows your admirable good taste. 
VICOMTE Dh N AN J AC [approaching] * Ah, the English 
young lady is the dragon of good taste, is she not? 
Quite the dragon of good taste. 
lord goring : So the newspapers are always telling us. 
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vicomte de nanjac: I read all your English news- 
papers. I find them so amusing. 
lord goring: Then, my dear Nanjac, you must 
certainly read between the lines. 
vicomte de nanjac: I should like to, but my professor 
objects. [To mabel chiltern.] May I have the 
pleasure of escorting you to the music-room, 
Mademoiselle? 

mabel chiltern [looking very disappointed ]: De- 
lighted, Vicomte, quite delighted! [Turning to lord 
goring#] Aren’t you coming to the music-room? 
lord goring: Not if there is any music going on, 
Miss Mabel. 

mabel chiltern [severely] : The music is in German. 
You would not understand it. 

[Goes out with the vicomte de nanjac. lord 
caversiiam comes up to his son.] 
lord caversiiam: Well, sir! what are you doing 
here? Wasting your life as usual ! You should be in 
bed, sir. You keep too late hours! I heard of you 
the other night at Lady Rufford’s dancing till four 
o’clock in the morning ! 

lord goring : Only a quarter to four, father. 
lord caversiiam: Can’t make out how you stand 
London Society. The thing has gone to the dogs, a lot 
of damned nobodies talking about nothing. 
lord goring : I love talking about nothing, father. It 
is the only thing l know anything about. 
lord caversham: You seem to me to oe living 
entirely for pleasure. 

lord goring: What else is there to live for, father? 

Nothing ages like happiness. 
lord caversham: You are heartless, sir, very heart- 
less ! 
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lord goring: I hope not, father. Good evening, 
Lady Basildon ! 

lady basildon [arching two pretty eyebrows] : Are you 
here? I had no idea you ever came to political parties I 
lord goring: I adoie political parties. They aie the 
only place left to us where people don’t talk politics. 
lady basildon: I delight i u talking politics. I talk 
them all day long. But I can’t bear listening to them. 
I don't know how the unfortunate men in the House 
stand these long debates. 
lord goring : By never listening. 
lady basildon : Really? 

lord goring [in his most serious manna] : Of course. 
You see, it is a very dangerous thing to listen. If one 
listens one may be convinced ; and a man who allows 
himself to be convinced by an argument is a thoroughly 
unreasonable person. 

lady basildon: Ah! that accounts for so much in 
men that I have never understood, and so much in 
women that their husbands never appreciate in them! 
mrs. marchmont [with a sigh] : Our husbands never 
appreciate anything in us. We have to go to others 
for that ! 

lady basildon [emphatically] : Yes, always to others, 
have we not? 

lord goring [smiling] : And those are the views of the 
two ladies who are known to have the most admirable 
husbands in London. 

mrs. marciimont : That is exactly what we can’t stand. 
My Reginald is quite hopelessly faultless. He is really 
unendurably so, at times ! There is not the smallest 
element of excitement in knowing him. 
lord goring: How terrible! Really, the thing should 
be more widely known ! 
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lady basildon: Basildon is quite as bad; he is as 
domestic as if he was a bachelor. 
mrs. marchmont [pressing lady Basildon’s hand ]: 
My poor Olivia ! We have married perfect husbands, 
and we are well punished for it. 
lord goring: I should have thought it was the 
husbands who were punished. 
mrs. marchmont [drawing herself up]: Oh, dear no! 
They are as happy as possible ! And as for trusting us, 
it is tragic how much they trust us. 
lady basildon : Perfectly tragic ! 
lord goring: Or comic, Lady Basildon? 
lady basildon: Certainly not comic. Lord Goring. 

How unkind of you to suggest such a thing ! 
mrs. marchmont: I am afraid Lord Goring is in the 
camp of the enemy, as usual. I saw him talking to that 
Mrs. Cheveley when he came in. 
lord goring: Handsome woman, Mrs. Cheveley! 
lady basildon [ stiffly ] : Please don’t praise other 
women in our presence. You^ might wait for us to do 
that! 

lord goring: I did wait. 

mrs. marchmont: Well, we are not going to praise 
her. I hear she went to the Opeia on Monday night, 
and told Tommy Ruftbrd at supper that, as far as she 
could see, London Society was entirely made up of 
dowdies and dandies. 

lord goring: She is quite right, too. The men are 
all dowdies and the women are all dandies, aren’t 
they? 

mrs. marchmont [after a pause]: Oh! do you really 
think that is what Mrs. Cheveley meant? 
lordgoring: Of course. And a very sensiuie remark 
for Mrs. Cheveley to make, too. 
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[Enter mabel chiltern. She joins the group.] 

mabel chiltern: Why are you talking about Mrs. 
Cheveley? Everybody is talking about Mrs. Cheveley ! 
Lord Goring says — what did you say, Lord Goring, 
about Mrs. Cheveley? Oh ! I remember, that she was 
a genius in the daytime and a beauty at night. 

lady basjldon: What a horrid combination! So 
very unnatural ! 

MRS. marchmont [in her most dreamy manner] : I like 
looking at geniuses, and listening to beautiful people. 

lord goring: Ah! that is morbid cf you, Mrs. 
Marchmont ! 

MRS. marchmont [brightening to a look of real pleasure ] : 
I am so glad to hear you say that. Marchmont and I 
have been married for seven years, and he has never 
once told me that I was morbid. Men are so painfully 
unobservant ! 

lady basildon f turning to her]: I have always said, 
dear Margaret, that you were the most morbid person 
in London. # 

MRS. marchmont: Ah! but you are always sym- 
pathetic, Olivia ! 

mabel chiltern: Is it morbid to have a desire for 
food? I have a great desire for food. Lord Goring, 
will you give me some supper? 

lord goring: With pleasure, Miss Mabel. 

[Moves away with her.] 

mabel chiltern: How horrid you have been! You 
have never talked to me the whole evening ! 

lord goring: How could T? You went away with 
the child-diplomatist. 

mabel ciiiltfrn: You might have followed us. 
Pursuit would have been only polite. I don’t think I 
like you at all this evening ! 
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lord goring: I like you immensely. 
mabel chiltern : Well, I wish you’d show it in a more 
marked way ! 

[They go downstairs.] 

mrs. marchmont: Olivia, I have a curious feeling of 
absolute faintness. I think I should like some supper 
very much. I know I should like some supper. 
lady basildon: I am positively dying for supper, 
Margaret ! 

mrs. marchmont: Men are so horribly selfish, they 
never thihk of these things. 

lady basildon: Men are grossly material, grossly 
material ! 

[The vicomte denanjac enters from the music-room 
with some other guests. After having carefully examined 
all the people present , he approaches lady basildon.] 
vicomte de nanjac : May I have the honour of taking 
you down to supper, Comtesse? 
lady basildon [coldly]: T never take supper, thank 
you, Vicomte. [The vicomte is about to retire. LADY 
basildon, seeing this , rises at once and takes his arm.] 
But I will come down with you with pleasure. 
vicomte de nanjac: I am so fond of eating! I am 
very English in all my tastes. 
lady basildon: You look quite English, Vicomte, 
quite English. 

[They pass out. mr. montford, a perfectly groomed 
young dandy , approaches mrs. marchmont.] 
mr. montford: Like some supper, Mrs. Marchmont? 
mrs. marchmont [languidly] : Thank you, Mr. Mont- 
ford, I never touch supper. [Rises hastily and takes 
his arm.] But I will sit beside you, and uatch you. 
mr. montford : I don’t know that I like being watched 
when I am eating ! 
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mrs. marchmont: Then I will watch someone else. 
mr. montford: I don’t know that I should like that 
cither. 

mrs. marchmont [severely] : Pray, Mr. Montford, do 
not make these painful scenes of jealousy in public ! 
[They go downstairs with the other guests , passing sir 
ROBERT chiltern and mrs.c.ieveley, who now enter,] 
sir Robert chiltern: And are you going to any of 
our country houses before you leave England, Mrs. 
Cheveley? 

mrs. cheveley: Oh, no! I can’t stand yV>ur English 
house-parties. In England people actually try to be 
brilliant at breakfast. That is so dreadful of them! 
Only dull people are brilliant at breakfast. And then 
the family skeleton is always reading family prayers. 
My stay in England really depends on you, Sir 
Robert. 

[S/Yv down on the sofa.] 

sir Robert chiltern [taking a seat beside her]: 
Seriously? * 

mrs. cheveley : Quite seriously. I want to talk to you 
about a great political and financial scheme, about this 
Argentine Canal Company, in fact. 
sir Robert chiltern : What a tedious, practical sub- 
ject for you to talk about, Mrs. Cheveley ! 
mrs. cheveley: Oh, I like tedious, practical subjects. 
What I don’t like are tedious, practical people. There 
is a wide difference. Besides, you are interested, I know, 
in International Canal schemes. You were Lord 
Radley’s secretary, weren’t you, when the Government 
bought the Suez Canal shares? 
sir Robert chiltern : Yes. But the Suez Canal was 
a very great and splendid undertaking. It gave us our 
direct route to India. It had imperial value. It was 
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necessary that we should have control. This Argentine 
scheme is a commonplace Stock Exchange swindle. 

mrs. chevelky: A speculation, Sir Robert! A 
brilliant, daring speculation. 

sir Robert chiltern : Believe me, Mrs. Cheveley, it 
is a swindle. Let us call things by their proper names. 
It makes matters simpler. We have all the information 
about it at the Foreign Office. In fact, I sent out a 
special Commission to inquire into the matter privately, 
and they report that the works are hardly begun, and 
as for the ihoney already subscribed, no one seems to 
know what has become of it. The whole thing is a 
second Panama, and with not a quarter of the chance of 
success that miserable affair ever had. I hope you have 
not invested in it. I am sure you are far too clever to 
have done that. 

mrs. cheveley: I have invested very largely in it. 

sir Robert chiltern: Who could have advised you 
to do such a foolish thing? 

mrs. cheveley: Your old friertd — and mine. 

SIR ROBERT CHILTERN : WllO? 

mrs. cheveley: Baron Arnheim. 

sir Robert chiltern [frowning]: Ah! yes. I re- 
member hearing, at the time'of his death, that he had 
been mixed up in the whole affair. 

mrs. cheveley : It was his last romance. His last but 
one, to do him justice. 

sir Robert chiltern [f ising ] : But you have not seen 
my Corots yet. They arc in the music-room. Corots 
seem to go with music, don’t they? May I show them 
to you? 

mrs. cheveley [shaking her head ] : I am not ip a mood 
to-night for silver twilights, or rose-pink dawns. I 
want to talk business. 
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[Motions to him with her fan to sit down again beside her.] 

sir Robert chiltern: I fear I have no advice to give 
you, Mrs. Cheveley, except to interest yourself in some- 
thing less dangerous. The success of the Canal depends, 
of course, on the attitude of England, and I am going 
to lay the report of the Commissioners before the 
House to-morrow night. 

mrs. cheveley : That you must not do. In your own 
interests, Sir Robert, to say nothing of mine, you must 
not do that. 

sir Robert chiltern [looking at her hi wonder ]: In 
my own interests? My dear Mrs. Cheveley, what do 
you mean? 

[Sits down beside her.] 

mrs. cheveley: Sir Robert, I will be quite frank with 
you. I want you to withdraw the report that you had 
intended to lay before the House, on the ground that 
you have reasons to believe that the Commissioners 
have been prejudiced or misinformed, or something. 
Then I want you to say a few words to the effect that 
the Government is going to reconsider the question, 
and that you have reason to believe that the Canal, if 
completed, will be of great international value. You 
know the sort of things ministers say in cases of this 
kind. A few ordinary platitudes will do. In modern 
life nothing produces such an effect as a good platitude. 
It makes the whole world kin. Will you do that 
for me? 

sir Robert chiltern : Mrs. Cheveley, you cannot be 
serious in making me such a proposition ! 

mrs. cheveley: I am quite serious. 

sir Robert chiltern [coldly] : Pray allow me to 
believe that you are not. 

mrs. cheveley [speaking with great deliberation and 
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emphasis] : Ah ! but I am. And if you do what I ask 
you, I . . . will pay you very handsomely ! 

sir Robert chiltern: Pay me ! 

MRS. CHEVELEY : Yes. 

sir Robert chiltern: I am afraid I don’t understand 
what you mean. 

MRS. cheveley f leaning back on the sofa and looking 
at him ] : How very disappointing ! And I have come 
all the way from Vienna in order that you should 
thoroughly understand me. 

sir Robert Chiltern : I fear T don’t. 

MRS. cheveley [/>? her most nonchalant manner ]: My 
dear Sir Robert, you are a man of the world, and you 
have your price, 1 suppose. Everybody has nowadays. 
The drawback is that most people are so dreadfully 
expensive. I know I am. I hope you will be more 
reasonable in your terms. 

SIR Robert cihltern [rises indignantly ]: If you will 
allow me, I will call your carriage for you. You have 
lived so long abroad, Mrs. Cheveley, that you seem to 
be unable to realise that you are talking to an English 
gentleman. 

MRS. cheveley [detains him by touching his arm with 
her fan , and keeping it there while she is talking ] : I 
realise that I am talking to a man who laid the founda- 
tion of his fortune by selling to a Stock Exchange 
speculator a Cabinet secret. 

sir Robert c hiltern [biting his lip]: What dc you 
mean? 

mrs. cheveley [rising and facing him]: I mean that I 
know the real origin of your wealth and your career, 
and 1 have got your letter, too. 

sir Robert chiltern : What letter? 

mrs. cheveley [contemptuously] : The letter you wrote 
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to Baron Arnheim, when you were Lord Radley’s 
secretary, telling the Baron to buy Suez Canal shares — 
a letter written three days before the Government 
announced its own purchase. 
sir Robert chiltern [hoarsely ] : It is not true. 
mrs. cheveley: You thought that letter had been 
destroyed. How foolish of you ! It is in my possession. 
sir Robert chiltern : The affair to which you allude 
was no more than a speculation. The House of Com- 
mons had not yet passed the bill ; it might have been 
rejected. 

mrs. cheveley: It was a swindle, Sir Robert. Let us 
call things by their proper names. It makes everything 
simpler. And now I am going to sell you that letter, 
and the price I ask for it is your public support of the 
Argentine scheme. You made your own fortune out 
of one canal. You must help me and my friends to 
make our fortunes out of another ! 
sir Robert chiltern: It is infamous, what you pro- 
pose — infamous ! 

mrs. cheveley : Oh, no ! This is the game of life as 
we all have to play it, Sir Robert, sooner or later ! 
sir Robert chiltern : I cannot do what you ask me. 
mrs. cheveley: You mean you cannot help doing it. 
You know you are standing on the edge of a precipice. 
And it is not for you to make terms. It is for you to 

accept them. Supposing you refuse 

sir rober r chiltern : What then? 
mrs. cheveley : My dear Sir Robert, what then ? You 
are ruined, that is all ! Remember to what a point your 
Puritanism in England has brought you. In old days 
nobody pretended to be a bit better than his neigh- 
bours. In fact, to be a bit better than one’s neighbour 
was considered excessively vulgar and middle-class. 
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Nowadays, with our modern mania for morality, every- 
one has to pose as a paragon of purity, incorruptibility, 
and all the other seven deadly virtues — and what is 
the result? You all go over like ninepins — one after 
the other. Not a year passes in England without 
somebody disappearing. Scandals used to lend charm, 
or at least interest, to a man — now they crush him. 
And yours is a very nasty scandal. You couldn’t 
survive it. If it were known that as a young man, 
secretary to a great and important minister, you sold 
a Cabinet* secret for a large sum of money, and that 
that was the origin of your wealth and career, you 
would be hounded out of public life, you would dis- 
appear completely. And after all. Sir Robert, why 
should you sacrifice your entire future rather than deal 
diplomatically with your enemy? For the moment I 
am your enemy. T admit it ! And I am much stronger 
than you are. The big battalions are on my side. You 
have a splendid position, but it is your splendid position 
that makes you so vulnerable. You can't defend it! 
And I am in attack. Of course I have not talked 
morality to you. You must admit in fairness that I have 
spared you that. Years ago you did a clever, unscrupu- 
lous thing; it turned out a* great success. You owe to 
it your fortune and position. And now you have got to 
pay for it. Sooner or later we have all to pay for what we 
do. You have to pay now. Before I leave you to-night, 
you have got to promise me to suppress your report, 
and to speak in the House in favour of this scheme. 
sir Robert chiltern : What you ask is impossible. 
mrs. chevflly; You must make it possible. You are 
going to make it possible. Sir Robert, you know what 
your English newspapers are like. Suppose that when 
1 leave this house I drive down to some newspaper 
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office, and give them this scandal and the proofs of it ! 
Think of their loathsome joy, of the delight they would 
have in dragging you down, of the mud and mire they 
would plunge you in. Think of the hypocrite with his 
greasy smile penning his leading article, and arranging 
the foulness of the public placard. 
sir Robert ciultern : Stop i You want me to with- 
draw the report and to make a short speech stating 
that I believe there are possibilities in the scheme? 
mrs. cheveley [sitting clown on the sofa]: Those are 
my terms. 4 

sir Robert chiltern [in a low voice] : I will give you 
any sum of money you want. 
mrs. cheveley: Even you are not rich enough, Sir 
Robert, to buy back your past. No man is. 
sir Robert chiltern : I will not do what you ask me. 
I will not. 

mrs. cheveley: You have to. If you don’t . . . 

[Rises from the soja.] 

sirrobertchiltern [bewildered and unnerved ] : Wait 
a moment ! What did you propose? You said that 
you would give me back my letter, didn’t you? 
mrs. cheveley: Yes. That is agreed. I will be in the 
Ladies’ Gallery to-morrow night at half-past eleven. 
If by that time — and you will have had heaps of 
opportunity — you have made an announcement to the 
House in the terms I wish, I shall hand you back your 
letter with the prettiest thanks, and the best, or at any 
rate the most suitable, compliment I can think of. I in- 
tend to play quite fairly with you. One should always 
play fairly . . . when one has the winning cards. 
The Baron taught me that . . . amongst other things. 
SIR ROBERT chiltern: You must let me have time 
to consider your proposal. 
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mrs. cheveley: No; you must settle now ! 
sir Robert chiltern : Give me a week — three days ! 
mrs. cheveley: Impossible! I have got to telegraph 
to Vienna to-night. 

sir Robert chiltern : My God ! what brought you 
into my life? 

mrs. cheveley: Circumstances. 

[Moves towards the door. y 

sir robeiRT chiltern: Don’t go. I consent. The 
report shall be withdrawn. I will arrange for a question 
to be put to .me on the subject. 
mrs. cheveley: Thank you. I knew wc should come 
to an amicable agreement. I understood your nature 
from the first. I analysed you, though you did not 
adore me. And now you can get my carriage for me, 
Sir Robert. I sec the people coming up from supper, 
and Englishmen always get romantic after a meal, and 
that bores me dreadfully. 

[Exit SIR ROBERT CHILTERN.] 

[Enter Guests, lady chiltern^lady mar kby, lord 

CAVERSHAM, LADY BASILDON, MRS. MARCHMONT, 
VICOMTE DC NANJAC, MR. MONTFORD.] 

lady markby: Well, dear Mrs. Cheveley, I hope you 
have enjoyed yourself. Sir Robert is very entertaining, 
is he not? 

mrs. cheveley: Most entertaining! I have enjoyed 
my talk with him immensely. 
lady markby: He has had a very interesting and 
brilliant career. And he has married a most admirable 
wife. Lady Chiltern is a woman of the very highest 
principles, I am glad to say. I am a little too old now, 
myself, to trouble about setting a good example, but 
I always admire people who do. And Lady Chiltern 
has a very ennobling effect on life, though her dinner- 
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parties are rather dull sometimes. But one can’t have 
everything, can one? And now I must go, dear. Shall 
I call for you to-morrow? 
mrs. cheveley : Thanks. 

lady markby: We might drive in the Park at five. 

Everything looks so fresh in the Park now ! 

MRS. CHEVELEY : Except the people ! 
lady markby: Perhaps the people are a little jaded. 
I have often observed that the Season as it goes on 
produces a kind of softening of the brain. However, I 
think anything is better than high intellectual pressure. 
That is the most unbecoming thing there is. It makes 
the noses of the young girls so particularly large. And 
there is nothing so difficult to marry as a large nose ; 
men don’t like them. Good-night, dear ! [To lady 
chiltern.] Good-night, Gertrude! 

[Goes out on lord caversham’s arm.] 
mrs. cheveley: What a charming house you have. 
Lady Chiltern ! I have spent a delightful evening. It 
has been so interesting getting to know your husband. 
lady chiltern: Why did you wish to meet my 
husband, Mrs. Cheveley? 

mrs. cheveley : Oh, I will tell you. I wanted to interest 
him in this Argentine Canal scheme, of which I dare 
say you have heard. And I found him most susceptible, 
— susceptible to reason, I mean. A rare thing in a 
man. I converted him in ten minutes. He is going to 
make a speech in the House to-morrow night in favour 
of the idea. We must go to the Ladies’ Gallery and 
hear him ! It will be a great occasion ! 
lady chiltern : There must be some mistake. That 
scheme could never have my husband’s support. 
mrs. cheveley : Oh, I assure you it's all settled. I don’t 
regret my tedious journey from Vienna now. It has 
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been a great success. But, of course, for the next 
twenty-four hours the whole thing is a dead secret. 
lady chiltern [gently] : A secret? Between whom? 
MRS. cheveley [with a flash of amusement in her eyes] : 

Between your husband and myself. 
sir Robert chiltern [entering] : Your carriage is here, 
Mrs. Cheveley ! 

mrs. cheveley: Thanks! Good evening. Lady Chil- 
tern ! Good-night, Lord Goring ! I am at Claridge’s. 
Don’t you think you might leave a card? 
lord GORiNp: If you wish it, Mrs. Cheveley! 
mrs. cheveley : Oh, don't be so solemn about it, or I 
shall be obliged to leave a card on you. In England 
I suppose that would hardly be considered en regie . 
Abroad, we are more civilised. Will you see me down, 
Sir Robert? Now that we have both the same interests 
at heart we shall be great friends, I hope ! 

[Sails out on sir Robert chiltfrn’s arm . lady 
chiltern goes to the top of the staircase and looks down 
at them as they descend . Her expression is troubled . 
After a little time she is joined by some of the guests , and 
passes with them into another reception-room .] 
mabel chiltern : What a horrid woman ! 
lord goring: You should go to bed. Miss Mabel. 
mabel chiltern : Lord Goring! 
lord goring : My father told me to go to bed an hour 
ago. I don’t see why I shouldn’t give you the same 
advice. I always pass on good advice. It is the only 
thing to do with it. It is never of any use to oneself. 
mabel chiltern: Lord Goring, you are always 
ordering me out of the room. I think it most courage- 
ous of you. Especially as lam not going to bed for 
hours. [Goes over to the sofa.] You can come and 
sit down if you like, and talk about anything in the 
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world, except the Royal Academy, Mrs. Cheveley, or 
novels in Scotch dialect. They are not improving 
subjects. [Catches sight of something that is lying on 
the sofa half hidden by the cushion.] What is this? 
Some one has dropped a diamond brooch! Quite 
beautiful, isn’t it? [S/joh\s it to him.] I wish it was 
mine, but Gertrude won’t l^t me wear anything but 
pearls, and I am thoroughly sick of pearls. They make 
one look so plain, so good and so intellectual. I wonder 
whom the brooch belongs to. 
lord goring : I wonder who dropped it 
mabel chiltern : It is a beautiful brooch. 
lordgoring: It is a handsome bracelet. 
mabel chiltlrn : It isn’t a bracelet. It’s a brooch. 
lord goring : It can be used as a bracelet. 

[Takes it from her , and, pulling out a green letter-case, puts 
the ornament carefully in it, and replaces the whole thing 
in his breast-pocket with the most perfect sang-froid.] 
MABEL chiltern: What are you doing? 
lord goring: Miss, Mabel, I am going to make a 
rather strange request to you. 
mabel chiltern [eagerly] : Oh, pray do ! I have been 
waiting for it all the evening. 
iord goring [is a little taken aback , but recovers 
himself] : Don’t mention to anybody that I have taken 
charge of this brooch. Should anyone write and claim 
it, let me know at once. 
mabel chiltern : That is a strange request. 
lord goring: Well, you see I gave this brooch to 
somebody once, years ago. 
mabel chili ern : You did? 
lord goring: Yes. 

[lady chiltern enters alone. The other guests have 
gone.] 
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mabel chiltern : Then I shall certainly bid you good- 
night. Good-night, Gertrude ! 

[Exit.] 

lady chiltern: Good - night, dear! [To lord 
goring.] You saw whom Lady Markby brought 
here to-night? 

lord goring: Yes. It was an unpleasant surprise. 

What did she come here for? 
lady chiltern: Apparently to try and lure Robert 
to uphold some fraudulent scheme in which she is 
interested. *Thc Argentine Canal, in fact. 
lord goring : She has mistaken her man, hasn’t she? 
lady chiltern : She is incapable of understanding an 
upright nature like my husband's ! 
lord goring : Yes. 1 should fancy she came to grief 
if she tried to get Robert into her toils. It is extra- 
ordinary what astounding mistakes clever women 
make. 

lady chiltern: I don’t call women of that kind 
clever. I call them stupid ! • 

lord goring: Same thing often. Good-night, Lady 
Chiltern ! 

lady ciiiltern : Good-night! 

[Enter sir Robert chiltern.] 
sir Robert chiltern : My dear Arthur, you are not 
going? Do stop a little ! 

lord goring: Afraid I can’t, thanks. I have promised 
to look in at the Hartlocks’. I believe they have got a 
mauve Hungarian band that plays mauve Hungarian 
music. See you soon. Good-bye ! 

[Exit.] 

sir Robert chiltern: How beautiful you look to- 
night, Gertrude ! 

lady chiltern . Robert, it is not true, is it? You are 
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not going to lend your support to this Argentine 
speculation? You couldn’t ! 
sir Robert chiltern [starting] : Who told you I 
intended to do so? 

lady chiltern : That woman who has just gone out, 
Mrs. Cheveley, as she calls herself now. She seemed 
to taunt me with it. Robert, 1 know this woman. You 
don't. We were at school together. She was untruth- 
ful, dishonest, an evil influence on everyone whose trust 
or friendship she could win. I hated, I despised her. 
She stole things, she was a thief. She was sent away 
for being a thief. Why do you let her influence you? 
sir Robert chiltern: Gertrude, what you tell me 
may be true, but it happened many years ago. It is best 
forgotten! Mrs. Cheveley may have changed since 
then. No one should be entirely judged by their past. 
lady chiltern [sadly ] : One’s past is what one is. It 
is the only way by which people should be judged. 
sir Robert chiltern: That is a hard saying, Ger- 
trude ! 

lady chiltern: It is a true saying, Robert. And 
what did she mean by boasting that she had got you 
to lend your support, your name, to a thing I have 
heard you describe as the most dishonest and fraudulent 
scheme there has ever been in political life? 
sir Robert chiltern [biting his lip ] : I was mistaken 
in the view I took. We all may make mistakes. 
lady chiltern: But you told me yesterday that you 
had received the report from the Commission, and 
that it entirely condemned the whole thing. 
sir Robert chiltern [walking up and down ] : I have 
reasons now to believe that the Commission was 
prejudiced, or, at any rate, misinformed. Besides, 
Gertrude, public and private life are different things. 
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They have different laws, and move on different lines. 
lady chiltern: They should both represent man at 
his highest. I see no difference between them. 
sir Robert chiltern [stopping] : In the present case, 
on a matter of practical politics, I have changed my 
mind. That is all. 

LADY CHILTERN : All! 
sir Robert chiltern [sternly ] : Yes ! 
lady chiltern: Robert! Oh! it is horrible that I 
should have to ask you such a question — Robert, are 
you telling ftie the whole truth? 

SIR ROBERT chiltern : Why do you ask me such a 
question? 

lady chiltern [after a pause]: Why do you not 
answer it? 

sir Robert chiltern [sitting down]: Gertrude, truth 
is a very complex thing, and politics is a very complex 
business. There are wheels within wheels. One may 
be under certain obligations to people that one must 
pay. Sooner or later in political life one has to 
compromise. Everyone does. 
lady chiltern: Compromise? Robert, why do you 
talk so differently to-night from the way I have always 
heard you talk? Why are you changed? 
sir Robert chiltern: I am not changed. But 
circumstances alter things. 

lady chiltern: Circumstances should never alter 
principles ! 

sir Robert chiltern : But if I told you 

lady chiltern: What? 

sir Robert chiltern: That it was necessary, vitally 
necessary? 

lady chiltern : It can never be necessary to do what 
is not honourable. Or if it be necessary, then what is 
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it that I have loved ! But it is not, Robert ; tell me it 
is not. Why should it be? What gain would you get? 
Money? We have no need of that ! And money that 
comes from a tainted source is a degradation. Power? 
But power is nothing in itself. It is power to do good 
that is fine — that, and that only. What is it, then? 
Robert, tell me why you i re going to do this dis- 
honourable thing ! 

sir Robert chiltfrn : Gertrude, you have no right 
to use that word. I told you it was a question of 
rational compromise. It is no more thaM that. 
lady chiltern : Robert, that is all very well for other 
men, for men who treat life simply as a sordid specula- 
tion ; but not for you, Robert, not for you. You are 
different. All your life you have stood apart from 
others. You have never let the woild soil you. To 
the world, as to myself, you have been an ideal always. 
Oh ! be that ideal still. That great inheritance throw 
not away — that tower of ivory do not destroy. Robert, 
men can love what is« beneath them — things unworthy, 
stained, dishonoured. We women worship when we 
love ; and when we lose our worship, we lose every- 
thing. Oh ! don't kill my love for you, don’t kill that 1 
SIR ROBERT CHILTFRN t Gertrude! 
lady chiltern: I know that there are men with 
horrible secrets in their lives — men who have done 
some shameful thing, and who in some critical moment 
have to pay for it, by doing some other act of shame — 
oh ! don’t tell me you are such as they are ! Robert, 
is there in your life any secret dishonour or disgiace? 
Tell me, tell me at once, that — 

SIR ROBERT CHILTERN I That what? 
lady chiltern [speaking very slowly ] : That our lives 
may drift apart. 
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sir Robert chiltern: Drift apart? 

lady chiltern: That they may be entirely separate. 
It would be better for us both. 

sir Robert chiltern: Gertrude, there is nothing in 
my past life that you might not know. 

lady chiltern: I was sure of it, Robert, I was sure 
of it. But why did you say those dreadful things, 
things so unlike your real self? Don’t let us ever talk 
about the subject again. You will write, won’t you, 
to Mrs. Chcvelcy, and tell her that you cannot support 
this scandalous scheme of hers? If you have given her 
any promise you must take it back, that is all ! 

SIR ROBERT chiltern : Must I write and tell her that? 

lady chiltern: Surely, Robert! What else is there 
to do? 

sir Robert chiltern : I might see her personally. It 
would be better. 

lady chiltern: You must never see her again, 
Robert. She is not a woman you should ever speak to. 
She is not worthy to talk to a man like you. No ; you 
must write to her at once, now, this moment, and let 
your letter show her that your decision is quite 
irrevocable ! 

sir Robert chiltern: Write*this moment! 

LADY CHILTERN : YCS. 

sir Robert chiltern : But it is so late. It is close on 
twelve. 

lady chiltern: That makes no matter. She must 
know at once that she has been mistaken in you — and 
that you are not a man to do anything base or under- 
hand or dishonourable. Write here, Robert. Write 
that you decline to support this scheme of hers, as you 
hold it to be a dishonest scheme. Yes — \\ rite the word 
dishonest. She knows what that word means, [sir 
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Robert chiltern sits down and writes a letter. His 
wife takes it up and reads it.] Yes; that will do. 
[Rings bell.] And now the envelope. [He writes the 
envelope slowly. Enter mason.] Have this letter sent 
at once to Claridge’s Hotel. There is no answer. 
[Exit mason, lady chiltern kneels down beside 
her husband and puts her ai ms around him.] Robert, 
love gives one an instinct to things. I feel to-night 
that I have saved you from something that might have 
been a danger to you, from something that might have 
made men honour you less than they do. I don’t think 
you realise sufficiently, Robert, that you have brought 
into the political life of our time a nobler atmosphere, 
a finer attitude towards life, a freer air of purer aims 
and higher ideals — I know it, and for that I love you, 
Robert. 

sir Robert chiltern : Oh, love me always, Gertrude, 
love me always ! 

lady chiltern: I will love you always, because you 
will always be worthy of love. We needs must love 
the highest when we see it ! 

[Kisses him and rises and goes out.] 
sir Robert chiltern walks up and down for a 
moment; then sits down ancl buries his face in his hands. 
The Servant enters and begins putting out the lights, sir 
ROBERT CHILTERN looks Up.] 

sir Robert chiltern : Put out the lights, Mason, put 
out the lights ! 

[The Servant puts out the lights. The room becomes 
almost dark. The only light there is comes from the great 
chandelier that hangs over the staircase and illumines the 
tapestry of the Triumph of Love.] 


act drop 
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[lord goring, dressed in the height of fashion , is 
lounging in an armchair, sir rodert chiltern is 
standing in fronl of the fireplace . He is evidently in a state 
of great mental excitement and distress. As the scene 
progresses he paces nervously up and down the room.] 

lord goring: My dear Robert, it’s a very awkward 
business, very awkward indeed. You should have 
told your wife the whole thing. Secrets from other 
people’s wives are a necessary luxury in modern life. So, 
at least, I am always told at the club by people who are 
bald enough to know better. But no man should have 
a secret from his own wife. She Invariably finds it out. 
Women have a wonderful instinct about things. They 
can discover everything except the obvious. 
sir roblr r chil i crn : Arthur, I couldn’t tell my wife. 
When could I have told her? Not last night. It 
would have made a life-long separation between us, 
and I would have lost the love of the one woman in 
the world I worship, of the only woman who has ever 
stirred love within me. Last night it would have been 
quite impossible. She would have turned from me in 
horror ... in horror and in contempt. 
lord goring : Is Lady Chiltern as perfect as all that? 
sir Robert chiltern : Yes ; my wife is as pe» feet as 
all that. 

lord goring [taking off his left-hand glove]: What a 
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pity ! I beg your pardon, my dear fellow, I didn’t quite 
mean that. But if what you tell me is true, I should like 
to have a serious talk about life with Lady Chiltern. 
sir Robert chiltern : It would be quite useless. 
lord goring: May I try? 

sir Robert chiltern : Yes; but nothing could make 
her alter her views. 

lord goring : Well, at the worst it would simply be a 
psychological experiment. 

sir Robert chiltern: All such experiments are 
terribly dangerous. * 

lord goring: Everything is dangerous, my dear 
fellow. If it wasn’t so, life wouldn't be worth living. 

. . . Well, I am bound to say that I think you should 
have told her years ago. 

sir Robert chiltern: When? When we were en- 
gaged? Do you think she would have married me if 
she had known that the origin of my fortune is such 
as it is, the basis of my career such as it is, and that I 
had done a thing tllat I suppose most men would call 
shameful and dishonourable? 
lord goring [slowly ] : Yes; most men would call it 
ugly names. There is no doubt of that. 
sir Robert chiltern [bitterly]: Men who every day 
do something of the same kind themselves. Men who, 
each one of them, have worse secrets in their own lives. 
lord goring: That is the reason they are so pleased 
to find out other people's secrets. It distracts public 
attention from thcii own. 

sir Robert chilifrn: And, after all, whom did I 
wrong by what 1 did? No one. 
lord goring [looking at him steadily ] : Except yourself, 
Robert. 

sir Robert chiltlrn [after a pause ] : Of course I had 
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private information about a certain transaction con- 
templated by the Government of the day, and I acted 
on it. Private information is practically the source of 
every large modern fortune. 

lord goring [tapping his hoot with his cane]: And 
public scandal invariably the result. 

SIR Robert chiltern [pacing up and down the room ] : 
Arthur, do you think that what I did nearly eighteen 
years ago should be brought up against me now ! Do 
you think it fair that a man’s whole career should be 
ruined for 4 fault done in one’s boyhood almost? I 
was twenty-two at the time, and I had the double 
misfortune of being well-born and poor, two unforgive- 
able things nowadays. Is it fair that the folly, the sin 
of one’s youth, if men choose to call it a sin, should 
wreck a life like mine, should place me in the pillory, 
should shatter all that I have worked for, all that I have 
built up? Is it fair, Arthur? 

lord goring : Life is never fair, Robert. And perhaps 
it is a good thing for most of that it is not. 

sir Robert chiltern : Every man of ambition has to 
fight his century with its own weapons. What this 
century worships is wealth. The God of this century 
is wealth. To succeed one must have wealth. At all 
costs one must have wealth. 

lord goring: You underrate yourself, Robert. Be- 
lieve me, without wealth you could have succeeded just 
as well. 

sir Robert chiltern: When I was old, perhaps. 
When I had lost my passion for power, or could not 
use it. When I was tired, worn out, disappointed. I 
wanted my success when 1 was young. You*h is the 
time for success. I couldn’t wait. 

lord goring: Well, you certainly have had your 
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success while you are still young. No one in our day 
has had such a brilliant success. Under-Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs at the age of forty — that’s good enough 
for any one, I should think. 

sir Robert chiltern : And if it is all taken away from 
me now? If I lose everything over a horrible scandal? 
If I am hounded from public life? 

lord goring : Robert, how could you have sold your- 
self for money? 

sir ROBERT chiltern [excitedly ] : I did not sell myself 
for money. I bought success at a gre^t price. That 
is all. 

lord goring [gravely] : Yes; you certainly paid a 
great price for it. But what first made you think of 
doing such a thing? 

sir Robert chiltern i Baron Arnheim. 

lord goring: Damned scoundrel! 

sir Robert chilti rn : No ; he was a man of a most 
subtle and refined intellect. A man of culture, charm, 

and distinction. One of the most intellectual men I 

« 

ever met. 

lord goring: Ah! I prefer a gentlemanly fool any 
day. There is more to be said for stupidity than people 
imagine. Personally I have a great admiration for 
stupidity. It is a sort of fellow-feeling, I suppose. But 
how did he do it? Tell me the whole thing. 

sir Robert chiltern [throws himself into an armchair 
by the writing-table ] : One night after dinner at Lord 
Radley’s the Baron began talking about success in 
modern life as something that one could reduce to 
an absolutely definite science. With that wonderfully 
fascinating quiet voice of his he expounded to us the 
most terrible of all philosophies, the philosophy of 
power, preached to us the most marvellous of all 
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gospels, the gospel of gold. I think he saw the effect 
he had produced on me, for some days afterwards he 
wrote and asked me to come and see him. He was 
living then in Park Lane, in the house Lord Woolcomb 
has now. I remember so well how, with a strange 
smile on his pale, curved lips, he led me through his 
wonderful picture gallery, showed me his tapestries, 
his enamels, his jewels, his carved ivories, made me 
wonder at the strange loveliness of the luxury in which 
he lived ; and then told me that luxury was nothing 
but a background, a painted scene in a play, and that 
power, power over other men, power over the world, 
was the one thing worth having, the one supreme 
pleasure worth knowing, the one joy one never tired of, 
and that in our century only the rich possessed it. 

lord goring [with great deliberation ]: A thoroughly 
shallow creed. 

sir Robert chiltern [rising ] : I didn't think so then. 
I don’t think so now. Wealth has given me enormous 
power. It gave me at the very putset of my life freedom, 
and freedom is everything. You have never been poor, 
and never known what ambition is. You cannot under- 
stand what a wonderful chance the Baron gave me. 
Such a chance as few men get. 

lord goring : Fortunately for ihem, if one is to judge 
by results. But tell me definitely, how did the Baron 
finally persuade you to — well, to do what you did? 

sir Robert chiltern: When I was going away he 
said to me that if I ever could give him any nrivate 
information of real value he would make me a very 
rich man. I was dazed at the prospect he held out to 
me, and my ambition and my desire for power were 
at that time boundless. Six weeks later certain private 
documents passed through my hands. 
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lord goring [keeping his eyes steadily fixed on the 
carpet ] : State documents? 

SIR ROBERT CIIILTERN : Yes. 

[lord goring sighs, then passes his hand across his 

forehead and looks up.] 

lord goring: I had no idea that you, of all men in 
the world, could have been so weak, Robert, as to 
yield to such a temptation as Baron Arnheim held 
out to you. 

sir Robert CHiLTtRN : Weak? Oh, I am sick of 
hearing that phrase. Sick of using it about others. 
Weak? Do you really think, Arthur, that it is weakness 
that yields to temptation? I tell you that there are 
terrible temptations that it requires strength, strength 
and courage, to yield to. To stake all one’s life on 
a single moment, to risk everything on one throw, 
whether the stake be power or pleasure, I care not — 
there is no weakness in that. There is a horrible, a 
terrible courage. 1 had that courage. I sat down the 
same afternoon and wiote Baron Arnheim the letter 
this woman now holds. He made three-quarters of a 
million over the tiansaction. 

lord goring: And you? 

sir roihrt c HiLTi rn i I received from the Baron 

1110,000. 

lord goring : You were worth more, Robert. 

sir Robert chili ern: No ; that money gave me 
exactly what I wanted, power over others. I went into 
the House immediately. The Baron advised me in 
finance from time to time. Before five years I had 
almost trebled my fortune. Since then everything that 
I have touched has turned out a success. In all things 
connected with money I have had a luck so extra- 
ordinary that sometimes it has made me almost afraid. 
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I remember having read somewhere, in some strange 
book, that when the gods wish to punish us they 
answer our prayers. 

lord goring: But tell me, Robert, did you never 
sutfer any regret for what you had done? 
sir Robert ciiiLTE r*N i No. I felt that I had fought 
the century with its own weapons, and won. 
lord goring [sadly] : You thought you had won. 
sir Robert chiltern: I thought so. [After a long 
pause.] Arthur, do you despise me for w r hat I have told 
you? 

lord goring [with deep feeling in his voice] : I am very 
sorry for you, Robert, very sorry indeed. 
sir robert CHILTERN : 1 don’t say that I suffered any 
remorse. I didn’t. Not remorse in the ordinary, 
rather silly sense of the word. But I have paid con- 
science money many times. 1 had a wild hope that I 
might disarm destiny. The sum Baron Arnheim gave 
me 1 have distributed twice over in public charities since 
then. 

lord goring [looking up] : In public charities? Dear 
me ! what a lot of harm you must have done, Robert ! 
sir robert chiltern: Oh, don’t say that, Arthur; 
don’t talk like that ! 

lord goring : Never mind what I say, Robert ! I am 
always saying what I shouldn’t say. In fact, I usually 
say what I really think. A great mistake nowadays. 
It makes one so liable to be misunderstood As 
regards this dreadful business, I will help you in what- 
ever way I can. Of course you know that. 
sir robert chiltern : Thank you, Arthur, thank you. 

But what is to be done? What can be done? 
lordgoring [leaning ! 7c with his hands in his pockets ] : 
Well, the English can t stand a man who is always 
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saying he is in the right, but they are very fond of a man 
who admits that he has been in the wrong. It is one 
of the best things in them. However, in your case, 
Robert, a confession would not do. The money, if you 
will allow me to say so, is . . . awkward. Besides, if 
you did make a clean breast of the whole affair, you 
would never be able to talk morality again. And in 
England a man who can’t talk morality twice a week 
to a large, popular, immoral audience is quite over as 
a serious politician. There would be nothing left for 
him as a profession except Botany or tfee Church. A 
confession would be of no use. It would ruin you. 
sir Robert chiltern : It would ruin me. Arthur, 
the only thing for me to do now is to fight the thing out. 
lord goring [rising from his chair ] : l was waiting for 
you to say that, Robert. It is the only thing to do now. 
And you must begin by telling your wife the whole 
story. 

sir Robert chiltern : That I will not do. 
lord goring: Robe/t, believe me, you are wrong. 
sir Robert chiltern : I couldn’t do it. It would kill 
her love for me. And now about this woman, this Mrs. 
Cheveley. How can I defend myself against her? 
You knew her before, Arthur, apparently. 
lord goring : Yes. 

sir Robert chiltern : Did you know her well? 
lord goring [arranging his necktie J: So little that I 
got engaged to be married to her once, when I was 
staying at the Tenbys’. The affair lasted for thre6 
days . . . nearly. 

sir Robert chiltfrn i Why was it broken off? 
lord goring [airily ] : Oh, I forget. At least, it makes 
no matter. By the way, have you tried her with 
money? She used to be confoundedly fond of money. 
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sir Robert chiltern: I offered her any sum she 
wanted. She refused. 

lord goring: Then the marvellous gospel of gold 
breaks down sometimes. The rich can’t do everything, 
after all. 

sir Robert chiltern : Not everything. Isupposeyou 
are right. Arthur, I feel that public disgrace is in store 
for me. I feel certain of it. I never knew what terror 
was before. T know it now. It is as if a hand of ice 
were laid upon one’s heart. It is as if one’s heart were 
beating itself to death in some empty hollow. 

lord goring [striking the table] : Robert, you must 
fight her. You must fight her. 

SIR ROBERT CHILTERN : But how? 

lord goring : I can’t tell you how at present. I have 
not the smallest idea. But everyone has some weak 
point. There is some flaw in each one of us. [Strolls 
over to the fireplace and looks at himself in the glass.] 
My father tells me that even I have faults. Perhaps I 
have. I don’t know. 

sir Robert chiltern: In defending myself against 
Mrs. Chcvcley, I have a right to use any weapon I can 
find, have I not? 

lord goring [still looking in the glass] : In your place 
I don’t think I should have the smallest scruple in doing 
so. She is thoroughly well able to take care of herself. 

sir Robert chiltern [sits down at the table and takes 
a pen in his hand] : Well, I shall send a cipher telegram 
to the Embassy at Vienna, to inquire if there is anything 
known against her. There may be some secret scandal 
she might be afraid of. 

lord goring [settling his buttonhole ]: Oh, T should 
fancy Mrs. Cheveley is one of those very modern 
women of our time who lind a new scandal as becoming 
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as a new bonnet, and air them both in the Park every 
afternoon at five-thirty. I am sure she adores scandals, 
and that the sorrow of her life at present is that she 
can’t manage to have enough of them. 
sir ROBfcRT chiltern [writing] : Why do you say that? 
lord goring [turning round ] : Well, she wore far too 
much rouge last night, and n >t quite enough clothes. 
That is always a sign of despair in a woman. 
sir Robert chiltern [striking a bell] : But it is worth 
while my wiring to Vienna, is it not? 
lord goring: It is always worth while asking a 
question, though it is not always worth while answer- 
ing one. 

[Enter mason.] 

sir Robert chiltern : Is Mr. Trafford in his room? 
mason: Yes, Sir Robert. 

sirroblrtchiltfrn [puts what he has written into an 
envelope , which he then carejully closes] : Tell him to 
have this sent off in cipher at once. There must not 
be a moment’s delay., 
mason: Yes, Sir Robert. 

sir Robert chili TRN i Oh ! just give that back to me 
again. 

[ Writes something on the*en velope. g mason then goes out 
with the letter.] 

sir Robert CHILTERN: She must have had some 
curious hold over Baron Arnheim. I wonder what 
it was. 

lord goring [smiling] : I wonder. 
sir Robert ciiiLTi rn : I will fight her to the death, 
as long as my wife knows nothing. 
lord goring [strongly] : Oh, fight in any case — in any 
case. 

sir Robert chiltern [with a gesture of despair ]: If 
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my wife found out, there would be little left to fight 
for. Well, as soon as I hear from Vienna, I shall let 
you know the result. It is a chance, just a chance, but 
1 believe in it. And as I fought the age with its own 
weapons, I will fight her with her weapons. It is only 
fair, and she looks like a woman with a past, doesn’t 
she? 

lord goring: Most pretty women do. But there is 
a fashion in pasts just as there is a fashion in frocks. 
Perhaps Mrs. Ohcvclcy’s past is merely a slightly 
decollete One, and they are excessively popular now- 
adays. Besides, my dear Robert, I should not build 
too high hopes on frightening Mrs. Cheveley. I 
should not fancy Mrs. Cheveley is a woman who 
would be easily frightened. She has survived all 
her creditors, and she shows wonderful presence of 
mind. 

sir Robert cniLThRN *. Oh ! I live on hopes now. I 
clutch at every chance. 1 feel like a man on a ship that 
is sinking. The water is round my feet, and the very 
air is bitter with storm. Hush ! 1 hear my wife's voice. 

[Enter lady mu i frn in walking dress.] 
lady cm i l tern : Good afternoon, Lord Goring! 
lord goring : Good afteriloon, Lady Chiltcrn ! Have 
you been in the Park? 

lady ciiilttrn: No; 1 have just come from the 
Woman’s Liberal Association, where, by the way, 
Robert, your name was received With loud applause, 
and now I have come in to have my tea. [To LORD 
goring.] You will wait and have some tea, won’t 
you? 

lord goring : I’ll wait for a short time, thanks. 
lady chiltlrn: I will be back in a moment. I am 
only going to take my hat off. 
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lord goring [in his most earnest manner ] : Oh ! please 
don’t. It is so pretty. One of the prettiest hats I ever 
saw. I hope the Woman’s Liberal Association re- 
ceived it with loud applause. 
lady chiltern [with a smile] : We have much more 
important work to do than look at each other’s 
bonnets, Lord Goring. 

lord goring: Really? What sort of work? 
lady chiltern: Oh! dull, useful, delightful things, 
Factory Acts, Female Inspectois, the Eight Hours’ 
Bill, the Parliamentary Franchise. . . /Everything, 
in fact, that you would find thoroughly uninteresting. 
lord goring: And never bonnets? 
lady chiltern [with mock indignation]: Never bon- 
nets, never ! 

[ladychiliirn goes out through the door leading to 
her boudoir.] 

SIP ROBERT chiltern [takes lord goring’s hand]: 
You have been a good friend to me, Arthur, a thor- 
oughly good friend. % 

lord goring : I don’t know that I have been able to 
do much for you, Robert, as yel. In fact, I have not 
been able to do anything for you, as far as I can sec. 
I am thoroughly disappointed with myself. 
sir Robert chiltlrn: You have enabled me to tell 
you the truth. That is something. The truth has 
always stifled me. 

lord goring : Ah ! the truth is a thing I get rid of as 
soon as possible! Bad habit, by the way. Makes 
one very unpopular at the club . . . with the older 
members. They call it being conceited. Perhaps it is. 
sir roblrt chilttrn : I would to God that I had 
been able to tell the truth ... to live the truth. Ah ! 
that is the great thing in life, to live the truth. [Sighs, 
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and goes towards the door,] I’ll see you soon again, 
Arthur, shan’t I? 

lord goring: Certainly. Whenever you like. I’m 
going to look in at the Bachelors’ Ball to-night, unless 
I find something better to do. But I’ll come round 
to-morrow morning. If you should want me to-night 
by any chance, send round a note to Curzon Street. 
sir roblrt chiltern : Thank you. 

[/Is he reaches the door , lady chiltern enters from 
her boudoir.] 

lady chil'SERn : You are not going, Robert? 
sir roblrt chiltern: I have some letters to write, 
dear. 

lady chiltern [going to him]: You work too hard, 
Robert. You seem never to think of yourself, and you 
are looking so tired. 

sir roblrt chiltern i It is nothing, dear, nothing. 

[He kisses her and goes out.] 

lady chiltern [to lord goring] : Do sit dowh. I 
am so glad you have called.. I want to talk to you 
about . . . well, not about bonnets, or the Woman’s 
Liberal Association. You take far too much interest 
in the first subject, and not nearly enough in the second. 
lord goring: You want to talk to me about Mrs. 
Chcvcley? 

lady chiltlrn: Yes. You have guessed it. After 
you left last night I found out that what she had said 
was really true. Of course I made Robert write her 
a letter at once, withdrawing his promise. 
lord goring : So he gave me to understand. 
lady chili ern : To have kept it would have been the 
first stain on a career that has been stainless always. 
Robert must be above reproach. He is not like other 
men. He cannot afford to do what other men do. 
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[She looks at lord goring, who remains silent.] 
Don’t you agree with me? You are Robert’s greatest 
friend. You are our greatest friend, Lord Goring. 
No one, except myself, knows Robert better than you 
do. He has no secrets from me, and I don’t think he 
has any from you. 

lord goring: He certainly Ins no secrets from me. 
At least I don’t think so. 

LADY chiltern: Then am I not right in my estimate 
of him? I know I am right. But speak to me frankly. 

lord goring [looking straight at her ] : Quite frankly? 

ladyc hiltern : Surely. You have nothing to conceal, 
have you? 

lord goring : Nothing. But, my dear Lady Chiltern, 
I think, if you will allow me to say so, that in practical 
life 

lady chiltern [smiling]: Of which you know so 
little, Lord Goring 

lord goring : Of which I know nothing by experience, 
though 1 know something by observation. I think 
that in practical life there is something about success, 
actual success, that is a little unscrupulous, something 
about ambition that is unscrupulous always. Once a 
man has set his heart and soul on getting to a certain 
point, if he has to climb the crag, he climbs the crag; 
if he has to walk in the mire 

lady chiltern : Well? 

lord goring : He walks in the mire. Of course I am 
only talking generally about life. 

LADY CHILTERN [gravely ] : I hope so. Why do you 
look at me so strangely, Lord Goring? 

lord goring: Lady Chiltern, I have sometimes 
thought that . . . perhaps you are a little hard in some 
of your views on life. I think that . . . often you 
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don’t make sufficient allowances. In every nature there 
are elements of weakness, or worse than weakness. 
Supposing, for instance, that — that any public man, 
my father, or Lord Merton, or Robert, say, had, years 
ago, written some foolish letter to someone . . . 
lady chiltern: What do you mean by a foolish 
letter ? 

lord goring: A letter gravely compromising one’s 
position. T am only putting an imaginary case. 
lady chiltern: Robert is as incapable of doing a 
foolish thin& as he is of doing a wrong thing. 
lord goring [after a long pause ] : Nobody is incapable 
of doing a foolish thing. Nobody is incapable of 
doing a wrong thing. 

lady chiltern : Arc you a Pessimist? What will the 
other dandies say? They will all have to go into 
mourning. 

lord goring [ rising ] : No, Lady Chiltern, I am not a 
Pessimist. Indeed I am not sure that I quite know 
what Pessimism really means.* All I do know is that 
life cannot be understood without much charity, cannot 
be lived without much charity. It is love, and not 
German philosophy, that is the true explanation of this 
world, whatever may be the explanation of the next. 
And if you are ever in trouble, Lady Chiltern, trust me 
absolutely, and I will help you in every way I can. If 
you ever want me, come to me for my assistance, and 
you shall have it. Come at once to me. 
lady chiltern [looking at him in surprise ]: Lord 
Goring, you are talking quite seriously. I don’t think 
I ever heard you talk seriously before. 
lord goring [laughing] : You must excuse ir e, Lady 
Chiltern. It won’t occur again, if I can help it. 
lady chiltern : But I like you to be serious. 
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[Enter mabel chiltern, in the most ravishing frock.] 
mabel chiltern: Dear Gertrude, don’t say such a 
dreadful thing to Lord Goring. Seriousness would be 
very unbecoming to him. Good afternoon. Lord 
Goring ! Pray be as trivial as you can. 
lord goring: I should like to, Miss Mabel, but I am 
afraid I am ... a little out o c practice this morning; 
and besides, I have to be going now. 
mabel chiltfrn: Just when I have come in! What 
dreadful manners you have ! I am sure you were very 
badly brought up. 
lord goring: I was. 

mabel chiltern : I wish I had brought you up ! 
lord goring : I am so sorry you didn’t. 
mabel chiltlrn : It is too late now, I suppose? 
lord goring [smiling] : I am not so sure. 
mabel chiltern: Will you ride to-morrow morning? 
lord goring: Yes, at ten. 

MABEL chiltern : Don’t forgel. 
lord goring : Of coftrsc I shan’t. By the way. Lady 
Chiltern, there is no list of your guests in The Morning 
Post of to-day. It has apparently been crowded out 
by the County Council^ or the Lambeth Conference, 
or something equally boring. Gould you let me have 
a list? I have a particular reason for asking you. 
lady chiltern: I am sure Mr. Trafford will be able 
to give you one. 

lord goring* Thanks, so much. 
mabel chiltern : Tommy is the most useful person in 
London. 

lord goring [turning to her] : And who is the most 
ornamental? 

mabel chiltern [triumphantly] : I am. . 

lord goring : How clever of you to guess it ! [Takes 
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up his hat and cane.] Good-bye, Lady Chiltern ! You 
will remember what I said to you, won’t you? 
lady chiltern: Yes ; but I don’t know why you said 
it to me. 

lord goring : I hardly know myself. Good-bye, Miss 
Mabel ! 

mabel chiltern [with a little moue of disappointment ] : 
I wish you were not going. I have had four wonderful 
adventures this morning; four and a half, in fact. 
You might stop and listen to some of them. 
lord goring: How very selfish of you to have four 
and a half! There won’t be any left for me. 
mabel chiltern: I don’t want you to have any. 

They would not be good for you. 
lord goring : That is the first unkind thing you have 
ever said to me. How charmingly you said it 1 Ten 
to-morrow. 

mabel chiltern : Sharp. 

lord goring: Quite sharp. But don’t bring Mr. 
Trafford. 

mabel chiltern [with a little toss of the head]: Of 
course I shan’t bring Tommy Trafford. Tommy 
Trafford is in great disgrace. . 
lord goring : I am ‘delighted to hear it. 

[Bows and goes out.] 

mabel chiltern: Gertrude, I wish you would speak 
to Tommy Trafford. 

lady chiltern: What has poor Mr. Trafford done 
this time? Robert says he is the best secretary he has 
ever had. 

mabel chiltern: Well, Tommy has proposed to me 
again. Tommy really does nothing but propose to me. 
He proposed to me last night in the music-room, when 
I was quite unprotected, as tbpre was an elaborate trio 
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going on. I didn't dare to make the smallest repartee, 

I need hardly tell you. If I had, it would have stopped 
the music at once. Musical people are so absurdly 
unreasonable. They always want one to be perfectly 
dumb at the very moment when one is longing to be 
absolutely deaf. Then he p-oposed to me in broad 
daylight this morning, in from of that dreadful statue 
of Achilles. Really, the things that go on in front of 
that work of art are quite appalling. The police should 
interfere. At luncheon I saw by the glare m his eye 
that he was going to propose again, and'i just managed 
to check him in time by assuring him that I was a bi- 
metallist. Fortunately I don't know what bimetallism 
means. And I don't believe anybody else docs cither. 
But the observation crushed Tommy for ten minutes. 
He looked quite shocked. And then Tommy is so 
annoying in the way he proposes. If he proposed at 
the top of his voice, I should not mind so much. That 
might produce some eflcct on the public. But he does 
it in a horrid confidential way. When Tommy wants 
to be romantic he talks to one just like a doctor. I am 
very fond of Tommy, but his methods of proposing 
are quite out of date. I wish, Gertrude, you would 
speak to him, and tell him that once a week is quite 
often enough to propose to any one, and that it should 
always be done in a manner that attracts some atten- 
tion. 

lady chiltern: Dear Mabel, don’t talk like that. 
Besides, Robert thinks very highly of Mr. Trafford. 
He believes he has a brilliant future before him. 

mabel chiltern : Oh ! I wouldn’t marry a man with 
a future before him for anything under the sun. 

lady chilti rn : Mabel ! 

mabel chiltern: I know, dear. You married a man 
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with a future, didn’t you? But then Robert was a 
genius, and you have a noble, self-sacrificing character. 
You can stand geniuses. I have no character at all, 
and Robert is the only genius I could ever bear. As a 
rule, I think they are quite impossible. Geniuses talk 
so much, don’t they? Such a bad habit! And they 
are always thinking about themselves, when I want 
them to be thinking about me. I must go round now 
and rehearse at Lady Basildon’s. You remember, we 
are having tableaux, don't you? The Triumph of 
something, l don’t know what! I hope it will be 
triumph of me. Only triumph I am really interested in 
at present. [Kisses lady chiltern and goes out; 
then comes running back.] Oh, Gertrude, do you know 
who is coming to see you? That dreadful Mrs. 
Cheveley, in a most lovely gown. Did you ask her? 
lady chiltern [rising] : Mrs. Cheveley! Coming to 
see me? Impossible ! 

mabel chiltern : I assure you she is coming upstairs, 
as large as life and not nearly sp natural. 
lady chiltern : You need not wait, Mabel. Remem- 
ber, Lady Basildon is expecting you. 
mabel chiltern: Oh! I must shake hands with 
Lady Markby. Sheris delightful. I love being scolded 
by her. 

[Enter mason.] 

mason: Lady Markby. Mrs. Cheveley. 

[Enter lady markby and mrs. cheveley.] 
lady chiltern [advancing to meet them]: Dear Lady 
Markby, how nice of you to come and see me. ! [Shakes 
hands with her , and bows somewhat distantly to MRS. 
cheveley.] Won’t you sit down, Mrs. Cheveley? 
mrs. cheveley: Thanks. Isn’t that Miss Chiltern? I 
should like so much to know her. 
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lad y chiltern : Mabel, Mrs. Cheveley wishes to know 
you. 

[mabel chiltern gives a little nod.] 

MRS. ciievtley [sitting do\ui] : I thought your frock so 
charming last night, Miss Chiltern, So simple and 
. . . suitable. 

mabel chiltern : Really? I nust tell my dressmaker. 
It will be such a surprise to her. Good-bye, Lady 
Markby ! 

lady markby: Going already? 
mabel chiltern : I am so sorry but I #m obliged to. 
I am just off to rehearsal. I have got to stand on my 
head in some tableaux. 

lady markby: On your head, child? Oh! I hope not. 
I believe it is most unhealthy. 

[Takes a seat on the sofa next lady chiltern.] 
mabel chiltern: But it is for an excellent charity: 
in aid of the Undeserving, the only people I am really 
interested in. I am the secretary, and Tommy Trafford 
is treasurer. € 

mrs. cheveley: And what is Lord Goring? 
mabel chiltern : Oh ! Lord Goring is president. 
mrs. cheveley: The post should suit him admirably, 
unless he has deteriorated since I knew him first. 
lady markby [reflecting]: You are remarkably modern, 
Mabel. A little too modern, perhaps. Nothing is so 
dangerous as being too modern. One is apt to grow 
old-fashioned quite suddenly. I have known many 
instances of it. 

mabel chiltern : What a dreadful prospect ! 
lady markby: Ah! my dear, you need not be nervous. 
You will always be as pretty as possible. That is the 
best fashion there is, and the only fashion that England 
succeeds in setting. 
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mabel chiltern [with a curtsey] : Thank you so much, 
Lady Markby, for England . . . and myself. 

[Goes out.] 

lady markby [turning to lady chiltern]: Dear 
Gertrude, we just called to know if Mrs. Chevelcy's 
diamond brooch has been found. 

lady chiltern : Here? 

mrs. cheveley: Yes. I missed it when I got back to 
Claridge’s, and I thought I might possibly have dropped 
it here. 

lady chiltern : I have heard nothing about it. But 
I will send for the butler and ask. 

[Touches the bell.] 

mrs. cheveley : Oh, pray don’t trouble, Lady Chiltern. 

I dare say I lost it at the Opera, before we came on 
here. 

lady markby : Ah yes, I suppose it must have been at 
the Opera. The fact is, we all scramble and jostle so 
much nowadays that I wonder we have anything at all 
left on us at the end of an evening. I know myself 
that, when I am coming back from the Drawing Room, 
I always feel as if I hadn’t a shred on me, except 
a small shred of decent reputation, just enough to 
prevent the lower classes marking painful observations 
through the windows of the carriage. The fact is that 
our Society is terribly over-populated. Really, some- 
one should arrange a proper scheme of assisted 
emigration. It would do a great deal of good. 

mrs. cheveley : I quite agiee with you, Lady Markby. 
It is nearly six years since I have been in London for 
the Season, and I must say Society has become dread- 
fully mixed. One sees the oddest people ever; where. 

lady markby: That is quite true, dear. But one needn’t 
know them. I’m sure I don’t know half the people 
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who come to my house. Indeed, from all I hear, I 
shouldn’t like to. 

[Enter mason.] 

lady chiltern : What soi t of a brooch was it that you 
lost, Mrs. Cheveley? 

mrs. cheveley : A diamond snake-brooch with a ruby, 
a rather large ruby. 

lady markby i I thought you said there was a sapphire 
on the head, dear? 

mrs. cheveley [smiling ] : No, Lady Markby — a ruby. 

lady markby [nodding her head ] : And very becoming, 
I am quite sure. 

lady chiliern: Has a ruby and diamond brooch 
been found in any of the rooms this morning, Mason? 

mason : No, my lady. 

MRS. chevlley: It really is of no consequence, Lady 
Chiltern. I am so sorry to have put you to any 
inconvenience. 

l \dy chil tfrn [coldly ] : Oh, it has been no incon- 
venience. That will do, Mason. You can bring tea. 

[Exit MASON.] 

lady markby: Well, I must say it is most annoying 
to lose anything. I remember once at Bath, years ago, 
losing in the Pump Room an exceedingly handsome 
cameo bracelet that Sir John had given me. I don’t 
think he has ever given me anything since, 1 am sorry 
to say. He has sadly degenerated. Really, this horrid 
House of Commons quite ruins our husbands for us. 

I think the Lower House by far the greatest blow to 
a happy married life that there has been since that 
terrible thing called the Higher Education of Women 
was invented. 

lady chiltern: Ah! it is heresy to say that in this 
house, Lady Markby. Robert is a great champion of 
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the Higher Education of Women, and so, I am afraid, 
am I. 

mrs. cheveley: The higher education of men is what 
I should like to see. Men need it so sadly. 
lady markby: They do, dear. But I am afraid such 
a scheme would be quite unpractical. 1 don’t think 
man has much capacity for development. He has got 
as far as he can, and that is not far, is it? With regard 
to women, well, dear Gertrude, you belong to the 
younger generation, and I am sure it is all right if you 
approve oil it. In my time, of course, we were taught 
not to understand anything. That was the old system, 
and wonderfully interesting it was. I assure you that 
the amount of things I and my poor dear sister were 
taught not to understand was quite extraordinary. 
But modern women understand everything, I am told. 
mrs. cheveley: Except their husbands. That is the 
one thing the modern woman never understands. 
lady markby: And a very good thing too, dear, I 
dare say. It might break up* many a happy home if 
they did. Not yours, I need hardly say, Gertrude. 
You have married a pattern husband. I wish I could 
say as much for myself. But since Sir John has taken 
to attending the debates regularly, which he never used 
to do in the good old days, his language has become 
quite impossible. He always seems to think that he is 
addressing the House, and consequently whenever he 
discusses the state of the agricultural labourer, or the 
Welsh Church, or something quite improper of that 
kind, 1 am obliged to send all the servants out of the 
room. It is not pleasant to see one’s own butler, who 
has been with one for twenty-three years, actually 
blushing at the side-board, and the footmen making 
contortions in coi ners like persons in circuses. I assure 

G 
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you my life will be quite ruined unless they send John 
at once to the Upper House. He won’t take any 
interest in politics then, will he? The House of Lords 
is so sensible. An assembly of gentlemen. But in his 
present state, Sir John is really a great trial. Why, this 
morning before breakfast was half over, he stood up 
on the hcaithrug, put his hai ds in his pockets, and 
appealed to the country at the top of his voice. I left 
the table as soon as I had my second cup of tea, I need 
hardly say. But his violent language could be heard all 
over the house! I trust, Gertrude, that.Sir Robert is 
not like that? 

lady chiltern: But I am very much interested in 
politics. Lady Markby. I love to hear Robert talk 
about them. 

lady markby: Well, I hope he is not as devoted to 
Blue Books as Sir John is. I don’t think they can be 
quite improving reading for anyone. 
mrs. chlvflly [languidly]: I have never read a Blue 
Book. I prefer book^ ... in yellow covers. 
lady markby [genially unconscious] : Yellow is a gayer 
colour, is it not? I used to wear yellow a good deal 
in my early days, and would do so now if Sir John was 
not so painfully personaLin his observations, and a man 
on the question of dress is always ridiculous, is he not? 
mrs. chevelly: Oh, no! I think men are the only 
authorities on dress. 

lady markby: Really? One wouldn’t say so fiom the 
sort of hats they wear, would one? 

[The butler enters, followed by the footman. Tea is set on 
a small table close to lady chiltern.] 
lady chiltern: May I give you some tea, Mrs. 
Cheveley? 

mrs. cheveley : Thanks. 
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[The butler hands mrs. che veley a cup of tea on a salver.] 
lady chiltern: Some tea, Lady Markby? 
lady markby: No thanks, dear. [The servants go 
out.] The fact is, I have promised to go round for ten 
minutes to see poor Lady Brancaster, who is in very 
great trouble. Her daughter, quite a well-brought-up 
girl, too, has actually become engaged to be married to 
a curate in Shropshire. It is very sad, very sad indeed. 
I can’t understand this modern mania for curates. In 
my time we girls saw them, of course, running about 
the place lik^ rabbits. But we never took any notice 
of them, I need hardly say. But I am told that now- 
adays country society is quite honeycombed with them. 
I think it most irreligious. And then the eldest son 
has quarrelled with his father, and it is said that when 
they meet at the club Lord Brancaster always hides 
himself behind the money article in The Times. How- 
ver, I believe that is quite a common occurrence 
nowadays and that they have to take in extra copies of 
The Times at all the clubs in St.^James's Street ; there 
are so many sons who won’t have anything to do with 
their fathers, and so many fathers who won’t speak to 
their sons. 1 think myself, it is very much to be 
regretted. 

mrs. cheveley: So clo I. Fathers have so much to 
learn from their sons nowadays. 
lady markby: Really, dear? What? 
mrs. cheveley: The art of living. The only really 
Fine Art we have produced in modern times. 
lady markby [shaking hei head]: Ah! I am afraid 
Lord Brancaster knew a good deal about that. More 
than his poor wife ever did. [Turning to lady 
chiltern.] You know Lady Brancaster, don’t you, 
dear? 
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lady chiltern: Just slightly. She was staying at 
Langton last autumn, when we were there. 
lady markby: Well, like all stout women, she looks 
the very picture of happiness, as no doubt you noticed. 
But there are many tragedies in her family, besides 
this affair of the curate. Her own sister, Mrs. Jekyll, 
had a most unhappy life ; L to ugh no fault of her own, 
I am sorry to say. She ultimately was so broken- 
hearted that she went into a convent, or on to the 
operatic stage, I forget which. No; I think it was 
decorative art-needlework she took up. - 1 know she had 
lost all sense of pleasure in life. [Rising.] And now, 
Gertrude, if you will allow me, 1 shall leave Mrs. 
Cheveley in your charge and call back for her in a 
quarter of an hour. Or perhaps, dear Mrs. Cheveley, 
you wouldn't mind waiting in the carriage while I am 
with Lady Brancaster. As I intend it to be a visit of 
condolence, I shan’t stay long. 
mrs. cheveley [rising ] : I don't mind waiting in the 
carriage at all, prodded there is somebody to look at 
one. 

lady markby: Well, I hear the curate is always 
prowling about the house. 

mrs. cheveley: I am afraid I am not fond of girl 
friends. 

lady chiltern [rising]: Oh, I hope Mrs. Cheveley 
will stay here a little. I should like to have a few 
minutes’ conversation with her. 
mrs. chevfley : How very kind of you, Lady Chiltern ! 

Believe me, nothing would give me greater pleasure. 
lady markby: Ah! no doubt you both have many 
pleasant reminiscences of your schooldays to talk over 
together. Good-bye, dear Gertrude ! Shall I see you 
at Lady Bonar’s to-night? She has discovered a 
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wonderful new genius. He does . . . nothing at all, 
I believe. That is a great comfort, is it not? 
lady chiltern: Robert and I are dining at home by 
ourselves to-night, and I don’t thinta I shall go any- 
where afterwards. Robert, of course, will have to be 
in the House. But there is nothing interesting on. 
lady markby: Dining at home by yourselves? Ts 
that quite prudent? Ah, I forgot, your husband is an 
exception. Mine is the general rule, and nothing ages 
a woman so rapidly as having married the general rule. 

• [Exit lady markby.] 

mrs. cheveley: Wonderful woman, Lady Markby, 
isn’t she? Talks more and says less than anybody I 
ever met. She is made to be a public speaker. Much 
more so than her husband, though he is a typical 
Englishman, always dull and usually violent. 
lady chiltern [makes no answer , but remains standing. 
There is a pause. Then the eyes of the two women meet. 
LADY CHILTERN looks stern and pale. MRS. CHEVE- 
LEY seems rather amused] : Mrs. Cheveley, I think it 
is right to tell you quite frankly that, had I known 
who you really were, I should not have invited you to 
my house last night. 

mrs. cheveley [with pn impertinent smile]: Really? 
lady chiltern : I could not have done so. 
mrs. cheveley : I see that after all these years you have 
not changed a bit, Gertrude. 
lady chiltern : I never change. 
mrs. cheveley [elevating her eyebrows] : Then life has 
taught you nothing? 

lady chiltern: It has taught me that a person who 
has once been guilty of a dishonest and dishonourable 
action may be guilty of it a second time, and should 
be shunned. 
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mrs. cheveley: Would you apply that rule to every- 
one? 

lady chiltern: Yes, to everyone, without exception. 

mrs. cheveley: Then I am sorry for you, Gertrude, 
very sorry for you. 

lady chiltern: You see now, I am sure, that for 
many reasons any furthc* acquaintance between us 
during your stay in London is quite impossible? 

MRS. cheveley [leaning back in her chair] : Do you 
know, Gertrude, I don’t mind your talking morality 
a bit. Morality is simply the attitude we adopt 
towards people whom we personally dislike. You 
dislike me. I am quite aware of that. And I have 
always detested you. And yet I have come here to do 
you a service. 

lady chili ern [contemptuously] : Like the service you 
wished to render my husband last night, I suppose. 
Thank heaven, I saved him from that. 

mrs. cheveley [starting to her feet]: It was you who 
made him write thafrinsolent letter to me? It was you 
who made him break his promise? 

LADY CHILTERN : Yes. 

mrs. cheveley: Then you must make him keep it. 
I give you till to-mbrrow morning — no more. If 
by that time your husband does not solemnly bind 
himself to help me in this great scheme in which I am 
interested 

lady chiltern : This fraudulent speculation 

mrs. cheveley : Call it what you choose. I hold your 
husband in the hollow of my hand, and if you are wise 
you will make him do what I tell him. 

lady chiltern [rising and going towards her]: You 
are impertinent. What has my husband to do with 
you? With a woman like you? 
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MRS. CHEVELEY [with a bitter laugh ] : In this world like 
meets like. It is because your husband is himself 
fraudulent and dishonest that wc pair so well together. 
Between you and him there are chasms. He and I are 
closer than friends. We are enemies linked together. 
The same sin binds us. 

lady chiltern: How dare you class my husband 
with yourself? How dare you threaten him or me? 
Leave my house. You arc unfit to enter it. 

[SIR ROBERT chiltern enters from behind He hears 

his wife's last words , and sees to whom they are addressed. 

He grows deadly pale.] 

mrs. cheveley: Your house! A house bought with 
the price of dishonour. A house, everything in which 
has been paid for by fraud. [Turns round and sees sir 
ROBERT chiltern.] Ask him what the origin of his 
fortune is ! Get him to tell you how he sold to a 
stockbroker a Cabinet secret. Learn from him to what 
you owe your position. 

lady chiltern: It is not true! Robert! It is not 
true ! 

mrs. cheveley [pointing at him with outstretched 
finger] : Look at him ! Can he deny it? Docs he 
dare to? 

sir Robert chiltern : Go ! Go at once. You have 
done your worst now. 

mrs. cheveley: My worst? I have not yet finished 
with you, with either of you. I give you both till to- 
morrow at noon. If by then you don’t do what I bid 
you to do, the whole world shall know the origin of 
Robert Chiltern. 

[sir ROBERT chiltern strikes the bell En 4 cr mason.] 

sir Robert chiltern: Show Mrs. Cheveley out. 
[mrs. chevfley starts; then bows with somewhat 
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exaggerated politeness to lady chiltern, who makes 
no sign of response . As she passes by sir Robert 
chiltern, who is standing close to the door , she pauses for 
a moment and looks him straight in the face. She then 
goes out, followed by the servant, who closes the door after 
him . The husband and wife are left alone . lady chil- 
tern stands like someone in a dreadful dream. Then she 
turns round and looks at her husband. She looks at him 
with strange eyes, as though she was seeing him for the 
first time.] 

lady chiltern : You sold a Cabinet secret for money ! 
You began your life with fraud ! You built up your 
career on dishonour ! Oh, tell me it is not true ! Lie 
to me ! Lie to me ! Tell me it is not true ! 
sir rober r chiltern : What this woman said is quite 
true. But, Gertrude, listen to me. You don’t realise 
how I was tempted. Let me tell you the whole thing. 

[Goes towards her.] 

lady chiltern: Don't come near me. Don’t touch 
me. I feel as if yoy had soiled me for ever. Oh ! 
what a mask you have been wearing all these years ! 
A horrible painted mask! You sold yourself for 
money. Oh! a common thief were better. You put 
yourself up to sale to the highest bidder ! You were 
bought in the market. You lie<l to the whole world. 
And yet you will not lie to me. 
sir Robert chiltern [rushing towards her] : Gertrude! 
Gertrude ! 

lady chiltern [thrusting him hack with outstretched 
hands] : No, don’t speak ! Say nothing ! Your voice 
wakes terrible memoiies — memories of things that 
made me love you — memories of words that made me 
love you* — memories that now are horrible to ine. 
And how I worshipped you! You were to me some- 
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thing apart from common life, a thing pure, noble, 
honest, without stain. The world seemed to me finer 
because you were in it, and goodness more real because 
you lived. And now — oh, when I think that I made of 
a man like you my ideal ! the ideal of my life ! 
sir Robert chiltern : There was your mistake. 
There was your error. The error all women commit. 
Why can’t you women love us, faults and all? Why 
do you place us on monstrous pedestals? We have 
all feet of clay, women as well as men ; but when we 
men love wojnen, we love them knowing their weak- 
nesses, their follies, their imperfections, love them all 
the more, it may be, for that reason. It is not the 
perfect, but the imperfect, who have need of love. It is 
when we are wounded by our own hands, or by the 
hands of others, that love should come to cure us — else 
what use is love at all? All sins, except a sin against 
itself, Love should forgive. All lives, save loveless lives, 
true Love should pardon. A man’s love is like that. 
It is wider, larger, more hum^n than a woman’s. 
Women think that they are making ideals of men. 
What they are making of us are false idols merely. 
You made your false idol of me, and I had not the 
courage to come down, show you my wounds, tell you 
my weaknesses. I w*as afraid that I might lose your 
love, as I have lost it now. And so, last night you 
ruined my life for me-->es, ruined it! What this 
woman asked of me was nothing compared to what 
she offered to me. She offered security, peace, staoility. 
The sin of my youth, that I had thought was buried, 
rose up in front of me, hideous, horrible, with its hands 
at my throat. I could have killed it for ever sent it 
back into its tomb, destroyed its record, burned the one 
witness against me. You prevented me. No one but 
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you, you know it. And now what is there before me 
but public disgrace, ruin, terrible shame, the mockery 
of the world, a lonely dishonoured life, a lonely dis- 
honoured death, it may be, some day? Let women 
make no more ideals of men ! let them not put them 
on altars and bow before them, or they may ruin other 
lives as completely as yoi — you whom I have so wildly 
loved — have ruined mine ! 

[He passes ftom the room, lady chiltlrn rushes 
towards him , but the door is closed when she reaches it. 
Pale with anguish , bewildered \ helpless , $/te sways like a 
plant in the water . Her hands , outstretched , seem to 
tremble in the air like blossoms in the wind . Then she 
flings herself down beside a sofa and buries her face . Her 
sobs are like the sobs of a child.] 

ACT DROP 
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SCENE 

The Library in Lord Goring' s house . An 
Adam room . On the right is the door leading 
into the hall . On the left , the door of the 
smoking-room . A pair of folding doors at the 
back open into the drawing-room. The fire is 
lit. Phipps , the butler , is arranging some 
newspapers on the writing-table. The dis- 
tinction of Phipps is his impassivity. He has 
been termed by enthusiasts the Ideal Butler. 

The Sphinx is not so incommunicable. He is 
a mask with a manner. Of his intellectual 
or emotional life , history knows nothing. He 
represents the dominance of form. 

[Enter lord goring in evening dress with a buttonhole. 
He is wearing a silk hat and Inverness cape. White-gloved, 
he carries a Louis Seize cane. His are all the delicate 
fopperies of Fashion . One sees that he stands in immediate 
relation to modern life , makes it indeed , and so masters it. 
He is the first well-dressed philosopher in the history of 
thought.] 

lord goring: Gotmysccondbuttonholeforme,Phipps? 
phipps: Yes, my lord. 

[Takes his hat , cane , and cape , and presents new button- 
hole on salver.] 

lord goring: Rather distinguished thing, Phipps. I 
am the only person of the smallest importance in Lon- 
don at present who wears a buttonhole. 
phipps : Yes, my lord. I have observed that. 
lord goring [taking out old buttonhole ]: You see, 
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Phipps, Fashion is what one wears oneself. What is 
unfashionable is what other people wear. 
phipps : Yes, my lord. 

lord goring: Just as vulgarity is simply the conduct 
of other people. 
phipps: Yes, my lord. 

lord goring [putting in ,'ew buttonhole ]: And false- 
hoods the truths of other people. 
phipps: Yes, my lord. 

lord goring: Other people are quite dreadful. The 
only possible society is oneself. 
phipps : Yes, my lord. 

lord goring: To love oneself is the beginning of a 
lifelong romance, Phipps. 
phipps: Yes, my lord. 

lord goring [looking at himself in the glass]: Don’t 
think I quite like this buttonhole, Phipps. Make me 
look a little too old. Makes me almost in the prime of 
life, eh, Phipps? 

phipps : I don’t observe any alteration in your lordship's 
appearance. 

lord goring: You don’t, Phipps? 
phipps: No, my lord. 

lord goring: I am not quite sjire. For the future a 
more trivial buttonhole, Phipps, on Thursday evenings. 
phipps: I will speak to the florist, my lord. She has 
had a loss in her family lately, which perhaps accounts 
for the lack of triviality your lordship complains of in 
the buttonhole. 

lord goring: Extraordinary thing about the lower 
classes in England — they are always losing their 
relations. 

phipps : Yes, my lord ! They are extremely fortunate in 
that respect. 
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lord goring [turns round and looks at him . phipps 
remains impassive]: Hum! Any letters, Phipps? 

phipps : Three, my lord. 

[Hands letters on a salver .] 

lord goring [takes letters ]: Want my cab round in 
twenty minutes. 

phipps: Yes, my lord. 

[Goes towards door.] 

lord goring [holds up letter in pink envelope] : Ahem ! 
Phipps, when did this letter arrive? 

phipps : It was brought by hand just after your lordship 
went to the club. 

lord goring: That will do. [Exit phipps.] Lady 
Chiltern’s handwriting on Lady Chiltern’s pink note- 
paper. That is rather curious. I thought Robert was 
to write. Wonder what Lady Chiltcrn has got to say 
to me? [Sits at bureau and opens letter , and reads it.] 
'I want you. 1 trust you. I am ‘coming to you. 
Gertrude.’ [Puts down the letter with a puzzled look. 
Then takes it up , and reads i{ again slowly.] 4 1 want 
you. I trust you. I am coming to you.’ So she has 
found out everything ! Poor woman ! Poor woman ! 
[Pulls out watch and looks at it.] But what an hour to 
call ! Ten o’clock ! 1 shall have to give up going 
to the Berkshires. However, it is always nice to be 
expected, and not to arrive. I am not expected at the 
Batchelors’, so I shall certainly go there. Well, I will 
make her stand by her husband. That is the only 
thing for her to do. That is the only thing for any 
woman to do. It is the growth of the moral sense in 
women that makes marriage such a hopeless, one-sided 
institution. Ten o’clock. She should be here soon. 
I must tell Phipps I am not in to anyone else. 

[Goes towards bell.] 
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[Enter phipps.] 
phipps: Lord Caversham. 

lord goring: Oh, why will parents always appear at 
the wrong time? Some extraordinary mistake in 
nature, I suppose. [Enter lord caversham.] 
Delighted to see you, my dear father. 

[Goes to m >et him .] 

lord caversham : Take my cloak off. 

lord goring : Is it worth while, father? 

lord caversham: Of course it is worth while, sir. 

Which is the most comfortable chair? « 
lord goring: This one, father. It is the chair I use 
myself, when I have visitors. 
lord caversham: Thank ye. No draught, I hope, 
in this room? 

lord goring: No, father. 

LORD caversham [sitting down]: Glad to hear it. 

Can’t stand draughts. No draughts at home. 
lord goring : Good many breezes, father. 
lord caversham : Elj? Eh? Don’t understand what 
you mean. Want to have a serious conversation with 
you, sir. 

lord goring : My dear father ! At this hour? 
lord caversham: Well, sir, it is only ten o’clock. 
What is your objection to the hour? I think the hour 
is an admirable hour ! 

lord goring : Well, the fact is, father, this is not my day 
for talking seriously. I am very sorry, but it is not my day. 
lord caversham : What do you mean, sir? 
lord goring: During the Season, father, I only talk 
seriously on the first Tuesday in every month, from 
four to seven. 

lord caversham: Well, make it Tuesday, sir, make 
it Tuesday. 
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lord goring: But it is after seven, father, and my 
doctor says I must not have any serious conversation 
after seven. It makes me talk in my sleep. 
lordcaversham: Talk in your sleep, sir? What does 
that matter? You are not married. 
lord goring: No, father, I am not married. 
lord caversham : Hum ! That is what I have come 
to talk to you about, sir. You have got to get married, 
and at once. Why, when I was your age, sir, I had 
been an inconsolable widower for three months, and 
was already paying my addresses to your admirable 
mother. Damme, sir, it is your duty to get married. 
You can’t be always living for pleasure. Every man 
of position is married nowadays. Bachelors are not 
fashionable any more. They are a damaged lot. Too 
much is known about them. You must get a wife, ^r. 
Look where your friend Robert Chiltern has got to by 
probity, hard work, and a sensible marriage with a 
good woman. Why don’t you imitate him, sir? Why 
don’t you take him for your mqdel? 
lord goring: I think I shall, father. 
lord caversham: I wish you would, sir. Then I 
should be happy. At present I make your mother’s 
life miserable on your account. You are heartless, sir, 
quite heartless. 

lord goring : I hope not, father. 
lord caversham: And it is high time for you to get 
married. You arc thirty-four years of age, sir. 
lord goring : Yes, father, but I only admit to thirty- 
two — thirty-one and a half when I have a really good 
buttonhole. This buttonhole is not . . . trivial 
enough. 

lord caversham: I tell you you are thirty-four, sir. 
And there is a draught in your room, besides, which 
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makes your conduct worse. Why did you tell me there 
was no draught, sir? I feel a draught, sir, I feel it 
distinctly. 

lord goring : So do I, father. It is a dreadful draught. 
I will come and see you to-morrow, father. We can 
talk over anything you like. Let me help you on with 
your cloak, father. 

lord caversham : No, sir ; I have called this evening 
for a definite purpose, and I am going to see it through 
at all costs to my health or yours. Put down my cloak, 
sir. . 

lord goring: Certainly, father. But let us go into 
another room. [Rings bell.] There is a dreadful 
draught here. [Enter phipps.] Phipps, is there a 
good fire in the smoking-room? 

pftjpps: Yes, my lord. 

lord goring: Come in there, father. Your sneezes 
are quite heartrending. 

lord caversham: Well, sir, I suppose I have a right 
to sneeze when I choose? 

lord goring [apologetically] : Quite so, father. I was 
merely expressing sympathy. 

lord caversham: Oh, damn sympathy. There is a 
great deal too much of that sort of thing going on 
nowadays. 

lord goring : I quite agiee with you, father. If there 
was less sympathy in the world there would be less 
trouble in the world. 

LORD caversham [going towards the smoking-room ]: 
That is a paradox, sir. I hate paradoxes. 

lord goring: So do I, father. Everybody one meets 
is a paradox nowadays. It is a great bore. It makes 
society so obvious. 

lord caversham [turning round , and looking at his son 
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beneath his bushy eyebrows]: Do you always realiy 
understand what you say, sir? 
lord goring [after some hesitation]: Yes, father, if I 
listen attentively. 

lord caversham [indignantly]: If you listen atten- 
tively ! . . . Conceited young puppy ! 

I Goes off grumbling into the smoking-room . phipps 
enters.] 

lord goring : Phipps, there is a lady coming to see me 
this evening on particular business. Show her into 
the drawiag-room when she arrives. You understand? 
phipps: Yes, my lord. 

lord goring : It is a matter of the gravest importance, 
Phipps. 

phipps : I understand, my lord. 

lord goring: No one else is to be admitted, under 
any circumstances. 
phipps : I understand, my lord. 

[Bell rings.] 

lord goring: Ah! that is probably the lady. I shall 
see her myself. 

[Just as he is going towards the door lord caversham 
enters from the smoking-room.] 

lord caversham • Well, sir? am I to wait attendance 
on you? 

lord goring [considerably perplexed ]: In a moment, 
father. Do excuse me. [lord caversham goes 
back.] Well, remember my instructions, Phipps — into 
that room. 

phipps: Yes, my lord. 

[lord goring goes into the smoking-room, harold, 
the footman , shows MRS. ciieveley in. Lamia-like , she 
is in green and silver. She has a cloak of black satin , lined 
with dead rose-leaf silk.] 
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uarold: What name, madam? 

MRS. cheveley [to phipps, who advances towards her] : 

Is Lord Goring not here? I was told he was at home? 
phipps : His lordship is engaged at present with Lord 
Caversham, m&dam. 

[Turns a cold, glassy eye on harold, who at once re- 
tires .] 

mrs. cheveley [to herself ] : How very filial ! 
phipps : His lordship told me to ask you, madam, to be 
kind enough to wait in the drawing-room for him. 
His lordship will come to you there. 
mrs. cheveley [with a look of surprise ] : Lord Goring 
expects me? 
phipps : Yes, madam. 
mrs. cheveley : Are you quite sure? 
phipps: His lordship told me that if a lady called I was 
to ask her to wait in the drawing-room. [Goes to the 
door of the drawing-room and opens it.] His lordship's 
directions on the subject were very precise. 

MRS. chevelby [to herself ]: How thoughtful of him! 
To expect the unexpected shows a thoroughly modern 
intellect. [Goes towards the drawing-room and looks 
in.] Ugh ! How dreary a bachelor’s drawing-room al- 
ways looks. I shall have to alter all this, [phipps brings 
the lamp from the writing-table.] No, T don’t care for 
that lamp. It is far too glaring. Light some candles. 
phipps [replaces lamp ] : Certainly, madam. 
mrs. cheveley : I hope the candles have very becoming 
shades. 

phipps: We have had no complaints about them, 
madam, as yet. 

[Passes into the drawing-room and begins to light the 
candles.] 

mrs. cheveley [to herself ] : I wonder what woman he is 
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waiting for to-night. It will be delightful to catch him. 
Men always look so silly when they are caught. And 
they are always being caught. [Looks about room and 
approaches the writing-table .] What a very interesting 
room ! What a very interesting picture ! Wonder 
what his correspondence is like. [Takes up letters .] 
Oh, what a very uninteresting correspondence ! Bills 
and cards, debts and dowagers ! Who on earth writes 
to him on pink paper? How silly to write on pink 
paper! It looks like the beginning of a middle-class 
romance. Romance should never begin with senti- 
ment. It should begin with science and end with a 
settlement. [Puts letter down , then takes it up again.] 
I know that handwriting. That is Gertrude Chiltern’s. 
I remember it perfectly. The ten commandments in 
every stroke of the pen, and the moral law all over the 
page. Wonder what Gertrude is writing to him about? 
Something horrid about me, I suppose. How I detest 
that woman ! [Reads it.] ‘ I trust you. I want you. 
I am coming to you. Gertrude.’ 4 1 trust you. I want 
you. I am coming to you.’ 

[A look of triumph comes over her face. She is just about 
to steal the letter , when phipps comes in.] 
phipps: The candles # in the* drawing-room are lit, 
madam, as you directed. 
mrs. cheveley: Thank you. 

[Rises hastily and slips the letter under a large silver-cased 
blotting-book that is lying on the table.] 
phipps : I trust the shades will be to your liking, madam. 
They are the most becoming we have. They are the 
same as his lordship uses himself when he is dressing 
for dinner. 

mrs. cheveley [with a smile] : Then I am sure they 
will be perfectly right. 
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phipps [gravely] : Thank you, madam. 

[mrs. cheveley goes into the drawing-room . phipps 
closes the door and retires. The door is then slowly 
opened , and mrs. cheveley comes out and creeps 
stealthily towards the writing-table. Suddenly voices are 
heard from the smoking-room. mrs. cheveley grows 
pale 9 and stops. The voice r grow louder , and she goes 
back into the drawing-room , biting her lip.] 

[Enter lord goring and lord caversham.] 
lord goring [expostulating] : My dear father, if I am 
to get married, surely you will allow me to choose the 
time, place, and person? Particularly the person. 
lord caversham [testily]: That is a matter for me, 
sir. You would probably make a very poor choice. 
It is I who should be consulted, not you. There is 
property at stake. It is not a matter for affection. 
Affection comes later on in married life. 
lord goring: Yes. In married life affection comes 
when people thoroughly dislike each other, father, 
doesn’t it? 

[Puts on lord caversham’s cloak for him.] 
lord caversham: Certainly, sir. I mean certainly 
not, sir. You are talking very foolishly to-night. 
What I say is that marriage is a matter for common 
sense. 

lord goring: But women who have common sense 
are so curiously plain, father, aren’t they? Of course 
I only speak from hearsay. 

lord caversham: No woman, plain or pretty, has 
any common sense at all, sir. Common sense is the 
privilege of our sex. 

lord goring: Quite so. And we men are so self- 
sacrificing that we never use it, do we, father? 
lord caversham : I use it, sir. I use nothing else. 
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lord gorin^: So my mother tells me. 
lord caversham: It is the secret of your mother’s 
happiness. You are very heartless, sir, very heartless. 
lord goring: I hope not, father. 

[Goes out for a moment. Then return v, looking rather put 
OUt , With SIR ROBERT CIIILTERN.] 

sir Robert chiltern : My dear Arthur, what a piece 
of good luck meeting you on the doorstep ! Your 
servant had just told me you were not at home. How 
extraordinary ! 

lord goring : The fact is, I am horribly busy to-night, 
Robert, and I gave orders I was not at home to any- 
one. Even my father had a comparatively cold 
reception. He complained of a draught the whole 
time. 

sir Robert chiltern : Ah ! you must be at home to 
me, Arthur. You are my best friend. Perhaps by to- 
morrow you will be my only friend. My wife has 
discovered everything. 
lord goring : Ah I I guessed as much*! 
sir Robert chiltern [looking at him] : Really! How? 
lord goring [after some hesitation ]: Oh, merely by 
something in the expression of your face as you came 
in. Who told her? 

sir Robert chiltern: Mrs. Cheveley herself. And 
the woman I love knows that I began my career with 
an act of low dishonesty, that I built up my life upon 
sands of shame — th£t I sold, like a common huckster, 
the secret that had been intrusted to me as a man 
of honour. I thank heaven poor Lord Radley died with- 
out knowing that I betrayed him. I would to God I 
had died before I had been so horribly tempted, or had 
fallen so low. 

[Burying his face in his hands.] 
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lord goring [after a pause ] : You have heard nothing 
from Vienna yet, in answer to your wire? 
sir Robert chiltern [looking up]\ Yes ; I got a 
telegram from the first secretary at eight o’clock to- 
night. 

lord goring: Well? 

sir Robert chiltern: Nothing is absolutely known 
against her. On the contrary, she occupies a rather 
high position in society. It is a sort of open secret 
that Baron Arnheim left her the greater portion of his 
immense fortune. Beyond that I can learn nothing. 
lord goring : She doesn’t turn out to be a spy, then? 
sir Robert chiltern : Oh ! spies are of no use now- 
adays. Their profession is over. The newspapers do 
their work instead. 

lord goring : And thunderingly well they do it. 
sir Robert chiltern: Arthur, I am parched with 
thirst. May I ring for something? Some hock and 
seltzer? 

lord goring* Certainly. Let me. 

[Rings the bell.] 

sir Robert chiltern: Thanks! I don’t know what 
to do, Arthur, I don’t know what to do, and you are 
my only friend. But what a friend you are — the one 
friend I can trust. I can trust you absolutely, can’t I? 

[Enter piiipps.] 

lord goring: My dear Robert, of course. Oh! [7o 
phipps.] Bring some hock and seltzer. 
phipps: Yes, my lord. 
lord goring : And Phipps ! 
phipps : Yes, my lord. 

lord goring: Will you excuse me for a moment, 
Robert? I want to give some directions to my servant. 
sir Robert chiltern: Certainly. 
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lord goring : When that lady calls, tell her that I am 
not expected home this evening. Tell her that I have 
been suddenly called out of town. You understand? 
phipps: The lady is in that room, my lord. You told 
me to show her into that room, my lord. 
lord goring: You did perfectly right. [Exit phipps.] 
What a mess I am in. No ; I think i shall get through 
it. I'll give her a lecture through the door. Awkward 
thing to manage, though. 

sir Robert chiltern : Arthur, tell me what I should 
do. My life seems to have crumbled about me. I am 
a ship without a rudder in a night without a star. 
lord goring: Robert, you love your wife, don’t you? 
sir Robert chiltern : I love her more than anything 
in the world. I used to think ambition the great thing. 
It is not. Love is the great thing in the world. There 
is nothing but love, and I love her. But I am defamed 
in her eyes. I am ignoble in her eyes. There is a wide 
gulf between us now. She has found me out, Arthur, 
she has found me out. 

lord goring: Has she never in her life done some 
folly — some indiscretion — that she should not forgive 
your sin? 

sir Robert chiltern : My wife ! Never! She does 
not know what weakness or temptation is. I am of 
clay like other men. She stands apart as good women 
do —pitiless in h or pei faction — cold and stern and 
without mercy. But I love her, Arthur. We are child- 
less, and I have no one else to love, no one else to love 
me. Perhaps if God had sent us children she might 
have been kinder to me. But God has given us a 
lonely house. And she has cut my heart in two. 
Don’t let us talk of it. I was brutal to her this evening. 
But I suppose when sinners talk to saints they are 
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brutal always. I said to her things that were hideously 
true, on my side, from my standpoint, from the stand- 
point of men. But don’t let us talk of that. 
lord goring : Your wife will forgive you. Perhaps at 
this moment she 4 is forgiving you. She loves you, 
Robert. Why should she not forgive? 
sir Robert CHiLTERN : God grant it ! God grant it ! 
[Buries his face in his hands. ] But there is something 
more I have to tell you, Arthur. 

[Enter p hi p p s with drinks . ] 

phipps [hands hock and seltzer to sir Robert chil- 
tern] : Hock and seltzer, sir. 
sir Robert chiltern : Thank you. 
lord goring : Is your carriage here, Robert? 
sir Robert chiltern : No ; I walked from the club. 
lord goring : Sir Robert will take my cab, Phipps. 
phipps: Yes, my lord. 

[Exit.] 

lord goring: Robert, you don’t mind my sending 
you away? 

sir Robert chiltern : Arthur, you must let me stay 
for five minutes. I have made up my mind what I am 
going to do to-night in the House. The debate on the 
Argentine Canal is to begin at eleven. [A chair falls in 
the drawing-room. ] What is that? 
lord goring: Nothing. 

sir Robert chiltern : I heard a chair fall in the next 
room. Someone has been listening. 
lord goring : No, no ; there is no one there. 
sir Robert chiltern : There is someone. There are 
lights in the room, and the door is ajar. Someone has 
been listening to every secret of my life. Arthur, what 
does this mean? 

lord goring: Robert, you are excited, unnerved. T 
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tell you there is no one in that room. Sit down, Robert. 
sir Robert chiltern : Do you give me your word 
that there is no one there? 
lord goring : Yes. 

sir Robert chiltern : Your word of honour? 

[Sits down.] 

lord goring: Yes. 

sir Robert chiltern [r/rar] : Arthur, let me see for 
myself. 

lord goring: No, no. 

SIR ROBERT c^hiltern : If there is no one there why 
should I not look in that room? Arthur, you must 
let me go into that room and satisfy myself. Let me 
know that no eavesdropper has heard my life’s secret. 
Arthur, you don’t realise what I am going through. 
lord goring: Robert, this must stop. I have told 
you that there is no one in that room — that is enough. 
sir Robert chiltern [rushes to the door oj the room ] : 
It is not enough. I insist on going into this room. 
You have told me there is np one there, so what 
reason can you have for refusing me? 
lord goring: For God's sake, don’t! There is someone 
there. Someone whom you must not see. 
sir rober r chiltern : Ah, L thought so ! 
lord goring : I forbid you to enter that room. 
sir Robert chiltern: Stand back. My life is at 
stake. And I don’t care who is there. 1 will know 
who it is to whom I have told my secict and my shame. 

[Enters room.] 

lord goring : Great heavens ! his own wife ! 

[sir Robert chiltern comes hack , with a look of 
scorn and anger on his face.] 

sir Robert chiltern: What explanation have you 
to give me for the presence of that woman here? 
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lord goring: Robert, I swear to you on my honour 
that that lady is stainless and guiltless of all offence 
towards you. 

sir robfr r chili krn : She is a vile, an infamous thing ! 
lord goring: Don’t siy that, Robert! It was for 
your sake she came here. It was to try and save you 
she came here. She loves you and no one else. 
sir Robert chiltirn: You are mad. What have I 
to do with her intrigues with you? Let her remain 
your mistress ! You are well suited to each other. 
She, corrupt and shameful — you, false as a friend, 

treacherous as an enemy even 

lord goring: It is not true, Robert. Before heaven, 
it is not true. Tn her presence and in yours I will 
explain all. 

SIR ROBERT chiltlrn : Let me pass, sir. You have 
lied enough upon your word of honour. 

[SIR ROBERT CHILTERN goes OUt. LORD GORING 
rushes to the door of the drawing-room , when MRS. CHE ve- 
LfcY comes out , looking radiant and much amused.] 

MRS. cheveley [with a mock curtsey]: Good evening. 
Lord Goring ! 

lord goring: Mrs. Cheveley! Great heavens! . . . 

May I ask what you were doing in my drawing-room? 
mrs. cheveley: Merely listening. I have a perfect 
passion for listening through keyholes. One always 
hears such wonderful things through them. 
lord goring : Doesn’t that sound rather like tempting 
Providence? 

mrs. cheveley: Oh! surely Providence can resist 
temptation by this time. 

[Makes a sign to him to take her cloak off, which he does.] 
lord goring : I am glad you have called. I am going 
to give you some good advice. 
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MRS. cheveley: Oh! pray don’t. One should never 
give a woman anything that she can’t wear in the 
evening. 

lord goring: I sec you are quite as wilful as you 
used to be. 

mrs. cheveley : Far more ! I have greatly improved. 
I have had more experience. 

lord goring: Too much experience is a dangerous 
thing. Pray have a cigarette. Half the pretty women 
in London smoke cigarettes. Personally I prefer the 
other half. • 

mrs. cheveley: Thanks. I never smoke. My dress- 
maker wouldn’t like it, and a woman’s first duty in life 
is to her dressmaker, isn’t it? What the second duty 
is, no one has as yet discovered. 

lord goring : You have come here to sell me Robert 
Chiltern's letter, haven't you? 

mrs. cheveley: To offer it to you on conditions. 
How did you guess that? 

lord goring: Because you .haven’t mentioned the 
subject. Have you got it with you? 

mrs. cheveley [sitting down]: Oh, no! A well-made 
dress has no pockets. 

lord goring : Wh^t is you* price for it? 

MRS. cheveley: How absurdly English you are! The 
English think that a cheque-book can solve every 
problem in life. Why, my dear Arthur, I have very 
much more money*than you have, and quite as much 
as Robert Chiltern has got hold of. Money is not 
what I want. 

lord goring : What do you want then, Mrs. Cheveley? 

mrs. cheveley : Why don’t you call me Laura? 

lord goring: I don’t like the name. 

mrs. cheveley : You used to adore it. 
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lord goring: Yes: that's why. 

[MRS. CHEVELEY motions to him to sit down beside her . 
He smiles , and does so.] 
mrs. cheveley : Arthur, you loved me once. 
lord goring: Yes. 

MRS. cheveley : And you asked me to be your wife. 
lord goring : That was the » atural result of my loving 
you. 

mrs. cheveley: And you threw me over because you 
saw, or said you saw, poor old Lord Mortlake trying 
to have a violent flirtation with me in the conservatory 
at Tenby. 

lord goring: I am under the impression that my 
lawyer settled that matter with you on certain terms 
. . . dictated by yourself. 

mrs. cheveley: At that time I was poor; you were 
rich. 

lord goring: Quite so. That is why you pretended 
to love me. 

MRS. cheveley [shrugging her shoulders] : Poor old Lord 
Mortlake, who had only two topics of conversation, 
his gout and his wife ! I never could quite make out 
which of the two he was talking aboul. He used the 
most horrible language* about them both. Well, you 
were silly, Arthur. Why, Lord Mortlake was never 
anything more to me than an amusement. One of 
those utterly tedious amusements one only finds at an 
English country house on an Erfglish country Sunday. 
I don’t think anyone at all morally responsible for 
what he or she does at an English country house. 
lord goring : Yes. I know lots of people think that. 
mrs. cheveley: I loved you, Arthur. 
lord goring: My dear Mrs. Cheveley, you have 
always been far too clever to know anything about lovt. 
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mrs. cheveley: I did love you. And you loved me. 
You know you loved me ; and love is a very wonderful 
thing. I suppose that when a man has once loved a 
woman, he will do anything for her, except continue 
to love her? 

[Puts her hand on his.] 

lord goring [ taking his hand away quietly ]: Yes: 
except that. 

mrs. cheveley [after a pause]: I am tired of living 
abroad. I want to come back to London. 1 want to 
have a charming house here. I want to have a salon. 
If one could only teach the English how to talk, and 
the rrish how to listen, society here would be quite 
civilised. Besides, I have arrived at the romantic stage. 
When I saw you last night at the Chilterns’, I knew 
you were the only person I had ever cared for, if I 
ever have cared for anybody, Arthur. And so, on 
the morning of the day you marry me, I will give you 
Robert Chiltern’s letter. That is my offer. I will give 
it to you now, if you promise ^o marry me. 
lord goring: Now? 
mrs. cheveley [smiling]: To-morrow. 
lord goring : Are you really serious? 
mrs. CHEViii hy: Yes, quite serious. 
lord goring : I should make you a very bad husband. 
mrs. cheveley: I don’t mind bad husbands. I have 
had two. They amused me immensely. 
lord goring: Yo a mean that you amused yourself 
immensely, don’t you? 

mrs. cheveley : What do you know about my married 
life? 

lord goring: Nothing: but I can read it like a book. 

MRS. cheveley : What book? 

lord goring [tising] : The Book of Numbers. 
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MRS. cheveley: Do you think it is quite charming of 
you to be so rude to a woman in your own house? 

lord goring: In the case of very fascinating women, 
sex is a challenge, not a defence. 

MRS. cheveley : I suppose that is meant for a compli- 
ment. My dear Arthur, women are never disarmed 
by compliments. Men alwa, s are. That is the differ- 
ence between the two sexes. 

lord goring: Women are never disarmed by any- 
thing, as far as I know them. 

MRS. cheveley [after a pause ] : Then yo\\ are going to 
allow your greatest friend, Robert Chiltern, to be 
ruined, rather than marry someone who really has 
considerable attractions left. I thought you would 
ha\c risen to some great height of self-sacrificc, 
Arthur. I think you should. And the rest of your life 
you could spend in contemplating your own perfections. 

i ord goring: Oh! I do that as it is. And self- 
sacrifice is a thing that should be put down by law. It 
is so demoralising 10 the people for whom one sacrifices 
oneself. They always go to the bad. 

MRS. chevllly: As if anything could demoralise 
Robert Chiltern ! You seem to forget that I know his 
real character. 

lord goring: What you know about him is not his 
real character. It was an act of folly done in his youth, 
dishonourable, I admit, shameful, I admit, unworthy of 
him, I admit, and therefore . . .mot his true character. 

mrs. cheveley: How you men stand up for each 
other ! 

lordgoring: How you women war against each other ! 

mrs. cheveley [ bitterly ] : I only war against one 
woman, against Gertrude Chiltern. I hate her. I hate 
her now more than ever. 
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lord goring: Because you have brought a real 
tragedy into her life, I suppose ? 

MRS. cheveley f with a sneer]: Oh, there is only one 
real tragedy in a woman’s life. The fact that her past 
is always her lover, and her future invariably her 
husband. 

lord goring: Lady Chiltern knows nothing of the 
kind of life to which you are alluding. 

mrs. cheveley: A woman whose size in gloves is seven 
and three-quarters never knows much about anything. 
You know Gertrude has always worn seven and three- 
quarters? That is one of the reasons why there was 
never any moral sympathy between us. . . . Well, 
Arthur, I suppose this romantic interview may be 
regarded as at an end. You admit it was romantic, 
don’t you? bor the privilege of being your wife I was 
ready to surrender a great prize, the climax of my 
diplomatic career. You decline. Very well. If Sir 
Robert doesn’t uphold my Argentine scheme, I expose 
him. Voila tout . 

lord goring: You mustn’t do that. It would be vile, 
horrible, infamous. 

MRS. cheveley [shrugging her shoulders ] : Oh! don’t 
use big words. They mean so lvttle. It is a commercial 
transaction. That is # all. There is no good mixing 
sentimentality in it. I offered to sell Robert Chiltern 
a certain thing. If he won’t pay me my price, he will 
have to pay the world a greater price. There is no 
more to be said. I must go. Good-bye. Won’t you 
shake hands? 

lord goring: With you? No. Your'ransaction with 
Robert Chiltern may pass as a loathsome commercial 
transaction of a loathsome commercial age ; but you 
seem to have forgotten that you came here to-night to 
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talk of love, you whose lips desecrated the word love, 
you to whom the thing is a book closely sealed, went 
this afternoon to the house of one of the most noble 
and gentle women in the world to degrade her husband 
in her eyes, to try and kill her love for him, to put poison 
in her heart, and bitterness in her life, to break her 
idol, and, it may be, sped her soul. That I cannot 
forgive you. That was horrible. For that there can 
be no forgiveness. 

mrs. cheveley : Arthur, you are unjust to me. Believe 
me, you are quite unjust to me. I d : dn’t go to taunt 
Gertrude at all. I had no idea of doing anything of 
the kind when I entered. I called with Lady Markby 
simply to ask whether an ornament, a jewel, that I 
lost somewhere last night, had been found at the Chil- 
terns’. If you don’t believe me, you can ask Lady 
Markby. She will tell you it is true. The scene that 
occurred happened after Lady Markby had left, and 
was really forced on me by Gertrude’s rudeness and 
sneers. I called, oh ! — a little out of malice if you 
like — but really to ask if a diamond brooch of mine 
had been found. That was the origin of the whole 
thing. 

lord goring : A diamond snake-brooch with a ruby? 

mrs. cheveley : Yes. How do you know? 

lord goring: Because it is found. In point of fact, 
I found it myself, and stupidly forgot to tell the butler 
anything about it as I was leAving. [Goes over to the 
writing-table and pulls out the drawers.] It is in this 
drawer. No, that one. This is the brooch, isn’t it? 

[Holds up the brooch.] 

mrs. cheveley: Yes. I am so glad to get it back. 
It was ... a present. 

lord goring : Won’t you wear it? \ 
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mrs. cheveley: Certainly, if you pin it in. [lord 
goring suddenly clasps it on her arm.] Why do you 
put it on as a bracelet? I never knew it could be worn 
as a bracelet. 
lord goring: Really? 

MRS. cheveley [holding out her handsome arm]: No; 

but it looks very well on me as a bracelet, doesn’t it? 
lord goring: Yes; much better than when I saw it 
last. 

mrs. cheveley : When did you see it last? 
lord goring [calmly] : Oh, ten years ago, on Lady 
Berkshire, from whom you stole it. 

MRS. cheveley [starting] : What do you mean? 
lord goring: I mean that you stole that ornament 
from my cousin, Mary Berkshire, to whcrtn I gave it 
when she was married. Suspicion fell on a wretched 
servant, who was sent away in disgrace. I recognised 
it last night. I determined to say nothing about it till 
I had found the thief. I have found the thief now, and 
I have heard her own confession. 
mrs. cheveley [tossing her head] : It is not true. 
lord goring: You know it is true. Why, thief is 
written across your face at this moment. 
mrs. cheveley: I will deny the whole affair from 
beginning to end. I will say that I have never seen this 
wretched thing, that it was never in my possession. 
[mrs. cheveley tries to get the bracelet off her arm , 
but fails, lord gojung looks on amused. Her thin 
fingers tear at the jewel to no purpose. A curse breads from 
her.] 

lord goring: The drawback of stealing a thing, 
Mrs. Cheveley, is that one never knows how wonderful 
the thing that one steals is. You can’t get that bracelet 
off*, unless you know where the spring is. And I see 

H 
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you don’t know where the spring is. It is rather 
difficult to find. 

mrs. cheveley: You brute! You coward! 

[She tries again to unclasp the bracelet , but fails.] 
lord goring: Oh! don’t use big words. They mean 
so little. 

MRS. chevei ey [again tears at 4 he bracelet in a paroxysm 
of rage , with inarticulate sounds. Then stops , and looks 
at lord goring] : What are you going to do? 
lord goring : I am going to ring for my servant. He 
is an admirable servant. Always comes j/i the moment 
one rings for him. When he comes I will tell him to 
fetch the police. 

mrs. cheveley [trembling] : The police? What for? 
lord goring: To-morrow the Berkshires will prose- 
cute you. That is what the police are for. 

Mrs. cheveley [is now in an agony of physical terror. 
Her face is distorted. Her mouth awry. A mask has 
fallen from her. She is , for the moment , dreadful to 
look at] : Don’t do thpt. I will do anything you want. 
Anything in the world you want. 
lord goring : Give me Robert Chiltern’s letter. 
mrs. cheveley : Stop! Stop! Let me have time to think. 
lord goring: Give me Robert Chiltern’s letter. 
mrs. cheveley : I have not got it with me. I will give 
it to you to-morrow. 

lord goring: You know you are lying. Give it to 
me at once. [mrs. cheveley pulls the letter out , and 
hands it to him. She is horribly pale.] This is it? 
mrs. cheveley [in a hoarse voice] : Yes. 
lord goring [takes the letter , examines it , sighs , and 
burns it over the lamp] : For so well-dressed a woman, 
Mrs. Cheveley, you have moments of admirable 
common sense. I congratulate you. 
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MRS. cheveley [catches sight of lady chiltern’s 
letter , the cover of which is just showing from under the 
blotting-book] : Please get me a glass of water. 
lord goring: Certainly. 

[Goes to the corner of the room and pours out a glass of 
water . While his back is turned mrs. cheveley steals 
lady chiltern’s letter . When lord goring returns 
with the glass she refuses it with a gesture .] 
mrs. cheveley: Thank you. Will you help me on 
with my cloak? 

lord goring; With pleasure. 

[Puts her cloak on.] 

mrs. cheveley: Thanks. I am never going to try to 
harm Robert Chiltern again. 
lord goring: Fortunately you have not the chance, 
Mrs. Cheveley. 

mrs. cheveley: Well, if even 1 had the chance, I 
wouldn’t. On the contrary, I am going to render him 
a great service. 

lord goring: I am charmed to fyear it. It is a reforma- 
tion. 

mrs. cheveley : Yes. I can’t bear so upright a gentle- 
man, so honourable an English gentleman, being so 
shamefully deceived, and so — — 
lord goring: Well?* 

mrs. cheveley: I find that somehow Gertrude Chiltern’s 
dying speech and confession has strayed into my pocket. 
lord goring : What do you mean? 

MRS. cheveley [with a bitter note of triumph in her 
voice] : I mean that I am going to send Robert Chiltern 
the love-letter his wife wrote to you tc-night. 
lord goring: Love-letter? 

mrs. cheveley [laughing] : k I want you. I trust you. Iam 
coming to you. Gertrude.’ 
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[lord goring rushes to the bureau and takes up the 
envelope, finds it empty , and turns round.] 
lord goring : You wretched woman, must you always 
be thieving? Give me back that letter. I’ll take it 
from you by force. You shall not leave my room till 
I have got it. 

[He rushes towards Iter, but i/rs. chfveleya/ once puts 
her hand on the electric bell that is on the table . The bell 
sounds with shrill reverberations , and phipps enters.] 
mrs. ciievcley [after a pause]: Lord Goring merely 
rang that you should show me out. Good-night, Lord 
Goring! 

[Goes out followed by phipps. Her face is illumined 
with evil triumph. There is joy in her eyes. Youth seems to 
have come back to her. Her last glance is like a swift 
arrow, lord goring bites his lip, and lights a cigarette.] 


act drop 
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SCENE 

Same as Act II 

[lord goring is standing by the fireplace with his hands 
in his pockets . lie is looking rather bored.] 

lord gorin o*[pul!s out his watch , inspects it , and rings 
the bell] : It is a great nuisance. I can’t find anyone 
in this house to talk to. And I am full of interesting 
information. I feel like the latest edition of something 
or other. 

[Enter servant.] 

james : Sir Robert is still at the Foreign Office, my lord. 
lord goring: Lady Chiltern not down yet? 
james: Her ladyship has not yet left her room. Miss 
Chiltern has just come in from siding. 
lord goring [to himself] : Ah ! that is something. 
james: Lord Cavcrsham has been waiting some time 
in the library for Sir Robert. I told him your lordship 
was here. 

lord goring : Thank you. Would you kindly tell him 
I’ve gone? 

james [bowing] : I shall do so, my lord. 

[L\/7 servant.] 

lord goring : Really, I don’t want to meet my father 
three days running. It is a great deal too much excite- 
ment for any son. I hope to goodness he won’t come 
up. Fathers should be neither seen nor heai J. That 
is the only proper basis for family life. Mothers are 
different. Mothers are darlings. 

229 • 
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[Throws himself down into a chair , picks up a paper and 
begins to read it.] 

[Enter lord caversham.] 

lord caversham: Well, sir, what arc you doing here? 

Wasting your time as usual, I suppose? 
lord goring [throws down paper and rises] : My dear 
father, when one pays a visit it is for the purpose of 
wasting other people's time, not one’s own. 
lord caversham: Have you been thinking over what 
I spoke to you about last night? 
lord goring: I have been thinking-- about nothing 
else. 

lord caversham: Engaged to be married yet? 
lord goring [genially] : Not yet: but 1 hope to be 
before lunch-time. 

lord caversham [caustically] : You can have till 
dinner-time if it would be of any convenience to you. 
lord goring: Thanks awfully, but I think I’d sooner 
be engaged before lunch. 

lord caversham: .Humph! Never know when you 
are serious or not. 

lord goring : Neither do T, father. 

[A pause.] 

lord caversham : I suppose you have read The Times 
this morning? 

lord goring [airily ] : The Times' ? Certainly not. I 
only read The Morning Post . All that one should 
know about modern life is where the Duchesses are ; 
anywhere else is quite demoralising. 
lord caversham : Do you mean to say you have not 
read The Times leading article on Robert Chilterifs 
career? 

lord goring: Good heavens! No. What does it say? 
lord caversham: What should it say, sir? Every- 
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thing complimentary, of course. Chiltern’s speech last 
night on this Argentine Canal scheme was one of the 
finest pieces of oratory ever delivered in the House since 
Canning. 

lord goring : Ah ! Never heard of Canning. Never 
wanted to. And did . . . did Chiltern uphold the 
scheme? 

‘lord caversham: Uphold it, sir? How little you 
know him ! Why, he denounced it roundly, and the 
whole system of modern political finance. This speech 
is the turning-point in his career, as The Times points 
out. You should read this article, sir. [Opens The 
Times.] 4 Sir Robert Chiltern . . . most rising of our 
young statesmen . . . Brilliant orator . . . Unblem- 
ished career . . . Well-known integrity of character 
. . . Represents what is best in English public life . . . 
Noble contrast to the lax morality so common among 
foreign politicians.’ They will never say that of you, 
sir. 

lord goring : I sincerely hope.not, father. However, 
I am delighted at what you tell me about Robert, 
thoroughly delighted. It shows he has got pluck. 

lord caversham: He has got more than pluck, sir, 
he has got genius. 

lord goring : Ah ! I prefer pluck. It is not so com- 
mon, nowadays, as genius is. 

lord, caversham : I wish you would go into Parlia- 
ment. 

lord goring: My dear father, only people who look 
dull ever get into the House of Commons, and only 
people who are dull ever succeed there. 

lord caversham : Why don’t you try to do something 
useful in life? 

lord goring : I am far too young. 
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lord caversham [testify] : I hate this affectation of 
youth, sir. It is a great deal too prevalent nowadays. 
lord goring: Youth isn’t an affectation. Youth is 
an art. 

lord caversham: Why don’t you propose to that 
pretty Miss Chiltcrn? 

lord goring: I am of a very nervous disposition, 
especially in the morning. 

lord caversham : I don't suppose there is the smallest 
chance of her accepting you. 
lord goring: I don’t know how the. betting stands 
to-day. 

lord caversham : If she did accept you she would be 
the prettiest fool in England. 
lord goring : That is just what I should like to marry. 
* A thoroughly sensible wife would reduce me to a 
condition of absolute idiocy in less than six months. 
lord caversham : You don’t deserve her, sir. 
lord goring: My dear father, if we men married the 
women we deserved,, we should have a very bad time 
of it. 

[Enter mabel ciiilt ern.] 

mabel chili ern: Oh ! . . . How do you do, Lord 
Caversham? I hope Lady Caversham is quite well? 
lord cavlrsham: Lady Caversham is as usual, as 
usual. 

lord goring: Good morning, Miss Mabel! 
mabel chili ern [taking no notice at all of iord 
goring, and addressing herself exclusively to lord 
caversham]: And Lady Cavcrsham’s bonnets . . . 
are they at all better? 

lord caversham: They have had a serious relapse, 
I am sorry to say. 

lord goring: Good morning, Miss Mabel ! 
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MABEL CHILTERN [to LORD CAVERSHAM] I I hope an 
operation will not be necessary. 
lord caversham [smiling at her pertness ] : If it is, we 
shall have to give Lady Caversham a narcotic. Other- 
wise she would never consent to have a feather touched. 
lord goring [with increased emphasis ] : Good morn- 
ing, Miss Mabel ! 

mabel chiltern [turning round with feigned surprise ] : 
Oh, are you here? Of course you understand that 
after your breaking your appointment I am never 
going to speak to you again. 
lord goring: Oh, please don’t say such a thing. You 
are the one person in London I really like to have to 
listen to me. 

mabel chiltern: Lord Goring, I never believe a 
single word that either you or I say to each other. 
lord caversham : You are quite right, my dear, quite 
right ... as far as he is concerned, I mean. 
mabel chiltern; Do you think you could possibly 
make your son behave a little; better occasionally? 
Just as a change. 

lord caversham : I regret to say, Miss Chiltern, that 
I have no influence at all over my son. I wish I had. 
If I had, I know what I would .make him do. 
mabel chiltern : I am afraid that he has one of those 
terribly weak natures that are not susceptible to in- 
fluence. 

i ord caversham : He is \cry heartless, very heartless. 
lord goring : It seems to me that I am a little in the 
way here. 

mabel chiltern : It is very good for you to be in the 
way, and to know what people say of you behind your 
back. 

lord goring : I don’t at all like knowing what people 
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say of me behind my back. It makes me far too 
conceited. 

lord caversham: After that, my dear, I really must 
bid you good morning. 

mabel chiltern: Oh! I hope you are not going to 
leave me all alone with Lord Goring? Especially at 
such an early hour in the oay. 
lord caversham: I am afraid I can’t take him with 
me to Downing Street. It is not the Prime Minister’s 
day for seeing the unemployed. 

[Shakes hands with mabel chiltern. takes up his hat 
and stick , and goes out , with a parting glare of indignation 
at LORD GORING.] 

MABEL chiltfrn [takes up roses and begins to arrange 
them in a bowl on the table ] : People who don’t keep 
their appointments in the Park are horrid. 
lord goring: Detestable. 

mabel chiltern : I am glad you admit it. But f wish 
you wouldn’t look so pleased about it. 
lord goring: I cajn’t help it. I always look pleased 
when I am with you. 

mabel chiltern [sadly] : Then I suppose it is my duty 
to remain with you? 
lord goring: Of course it is. 
mabel chiltern : Well, my duty is a thing I never do, 
on principle. It always depresses me. So I am afraid 
I must leave you. 

lord goring: Please don’t, • Miss Mabel. I have 
something very particular to say to you. 
mabel chiltern [rapturously ] : Oh ! is it a proposal? 
lord goring [somewhat taken aback]: Well, yes, it 
is — I am bound to say it is. 

mabel chiltern [with a sigh of pleasure]: I am so 
glad. That makes the second to-day. 
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lord goring [i indignantly ] : The second to-day? What 
conceited ass has been impertinent enough to dare* to 
propose to you before I had proposed to you? 
mabel chiltern: Tommy Trafford, of course. It is 
one of Tommy’s days for proposing. He always 
proposes on Tuesdays and Thursdays, during the 
Season. 

lord goring : You didn’t accept him, I hope? 
mabel chiltern: I make it a rule never to accept 
Tommy. That is why he goes on proposing. Of course, 
as you didn’4 turn up this morning, I very nearly said 
yes. It would have been an excellent lesson both for 
him and for you if I had. It would have taught you 
both better manners. 

lord goring: Oh! bother Tommy Trafford. Tommy 
is a silly little ass. I love you. 
mabel chiltern: I know. And I think you might 
have mentioned it before. I am sure I have given you 
heaps of opportunities. 

lord goring: Mabel, do be serious. Please be serious. 
mabel chiltern : Ah! that is the sort of thing a man 
always says to a girl before he has been married to her. 
He never says it afterwards. 

lord goring [taking hold of her hand ] : Mabel, I have 
told you that I love you. Can’t you love me a little in 
return? 

mabel chiltern: You silly Arthur! If you knew 
anything about . . .• anything, which you don’t, you 
would know that I adore you. Everyone in London 
knows it except you. It is a public scandal the way 
I adore you. 1 have been going about for the last six 
months telling the whole of society that I adore you. 
I wonder you consent to have anything to say to me. 
I have no character left at all. At least, I feel so 
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happy that I am quite sure I have no character left 
at all. 

lord goring [catches her in his arms and kisses her . 
Then there is a pause of bliss] : Dear ! Do you know 
I was awfully afraid of being refused ! 

Mabel chiltern [looking up at him]: But you never 
have been refused yet by anybody, have you, Arthur? 
I can’t imagine anyone refusing you. 
lord goring [after kissing her again] : Of course I’m 
not nearly good enough for you, Mabel. 
mabel ciiiltern [nestling close to him\ : I am so glad, 
darling. I was afraid you were. 
lord goring [after some hesitation ]: And I’m . . . 
I'm a little over thirty. 

mabel chiltern : Dear, you look weeks younger than 
that. 

lord goring [enthusiastically] : How sweet of you to 
say so ! . . . And it is only fair to tell you frankly 
that I am fearfully extravagant. 
mabel chiltern : Rut so am I, Arthur. So we’re sure 
to agree. And now I must go and see Gertrude. 
lord goring : Must you really? 

[Kisses her.] 

MABEL CHILTERN : Yes. 

lord goring: Then do tell her I want to talk to her 
particularly. I have been waiting here all the morning 
to see either her or Robert. 

mabel chiltern: Do you mean to say you didn't 
come here expressly to propose to me? 
lord goring [triumphantly] : No ; that was a flash of 
genius. 

mabel chiltern : Your first. 

lord goring [with determination] : My last. 

mabel chiltern: I am delighted to hear it. Now 
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don’t stir. I’ll be back in five minutes. And don’t 
fall into any temptations while I am away. 
lord goring : Dear Mabel, while you are away, there 
are none. It makes me horribly dependent on you. 

[Enter lady chiltern.] 

lady chiltern: Good morning, dear! How pretty 
you are looking ! 

mabel chiltern: How pale you are looking, Ger- 
trude ! It is most becoming ! 
lady chiltern: Good morning, Lord Goring! 
lord gorinc [bowing] : Good morning. Lady Chiltern ! 
mabel chiltern [aside to lord goring]: I shall be 
in the conservatory, under the second palm tree on 
the left. 

lord goring: Second on the left? 
mabel CHILTERN [with a look of mock surprise] : Yes ; 
the usual palm tree. 

[Blows a kiss to him , unobserved by lady chiltern, 
and goes out.] 

lord goring : Lady Chiltern, J have a certain amount 
of very good news to tell you. Mrs. Cheveley gave 
me up Robert’s letter last night, and I burned it. 
Robert is safe. 

lady chiltern [sinking on 4 he sofa]: Safe! Oh! I 
am so glad of that. What a good friend you are to 
him — to us ! 

lord goring: There is only one person now that 
could be said to be*in any danger. 
lady chilt f:rn : Who is that? 
lord goring [sitting down beside her] : Yourself. 
lady chiltern : I! In danger? What do y^u mean? 
lord goring: Danger is too great a worn. It is a 
word I should not have used. But I admit I have 
something to tell you that may distress you, that 
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terribly distresses me. Yesterday evening you wrote 
me a very beautiful, womanly letter, asking me for my 
help. You wrote to me as one of your oldest friends, 
one of your husband’s oldest friends. Mrs. Cheveley 
stole that letter from my rooms. 

lady chiltern: Well, what use is it to her? Why 
should she not have it? 

lord goring [rising]: Lady Chiltern, I will be quite 
frank with you. Mrs. Cheveley puts a certain con- 
struction on that letter and proposes to send it to 
your husband. 

lady chiltern: But what construction could she put 
on it? . . . Oh ! not that ! not that ! If I in — in 
trouble, and wanting your help, trusting you, propose 
to come to you . . . that you may advise me . . . 
assist me ... Oh ! are there women so horrible 
as that . . .? And she proposes to send it to my 
husband? Tell me what happened. Tell me all that 
happened. 

lord goring : Mrs. Cheveley was concealed in a room 
adjoining my library, without my knowledge. I thought 
that the person who was waiting in that room to see 
me was yourself. Robert came in unexpectedly. A 
chair or something fell in the room. He forted his 
way in, and he discovered her. We had a terrible 
scene. I still thought it was you. He left me in 
anger. At the end of everything Mrs. Cheveley got 
possession of your letter — she sFtole it, when or how, 1 
don’t know. 

lady chiltern: At what hour did this happen? 

lord goring: At half-past ten. And now I propose 
that we tell Robert the whole thing at once. 

lady chiltern [looking at him with amazement that is 
almost terror] : You want me to tell Robert that the 
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woman you expected was not Mrs. Cheveley, but 
myself? That it was I whom you thought was con- 
cealed in a room in your house, at half-past ten o’clock 
at night? You want me to tell him that? 
lord goring : I think it is better that he should know 
the exact truth. 

lady chiltlrn [rising] : Oh, I couldn’t, I couldn't ! 
lord goring : May I do it? 
ladT chiltern: No. 

lord goring [gravely ] : You are wrong, Lady Chiltern. 
lady chiltern : No. The letter must be intercepted. 
That is all. But how can I do it? Letters arrive for 
him every moment of the day. His secretaries open 
them and hand them to him. I dare not ask the 
servants to bring me his letters. It would be impos- 
sible. Oh ! why don’t you tell me what to do? 
lord goring: Pray be calm, Lady Chiltern, and 
answer the questions I am going to put to you. You 
said his secretaries open his letters. 
lady chiltern: Yes. 

lord goring: Who is with him to-day? Mr. TrafTord, 
isn't it? 

lady ciiiltern : No. Mr. Montford, I think. 
lord goring: You can trust frim? 
lady chiltern [witli a gesture of despair ] : Oh ! how 
do I know? 

lord goring: He would do what you asked him, 
wouldn’t he? 

lady chiltfrn : I think so. 

lord goring: Your letter was on pink paper. He 
could recognise it without reading it, couldn’t he? By 
the colour? 

lady chiltern : I suppose so. 
lord goring : Is he in the house now? 
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LADY CHILTERN : Yes. 

lord goring : Then I will go and see him myself, and 
tell him that a certain letter, written on pink paper, is 
to be forwarded to Robert to-day, and that at all costs 
it must not reach him. [ Goes to the door , and opens it.] 
Oh ! Robert is coming upstairs with the letter in his 
hand. It has reached him already. 
lady chiltern [with a cry of pain]: Oh! you have 
saved his life ; what have you done with mine? * 
[Enter s i R R on e R T c h i lt e r n. He has the letter in his 
hand , and is reading it. He comes towards his wife , not 
noticing lord goring’s presence.] 
sir Robert chiltern: ‘I want you. I trust you. I 
am coming to you. Gertrude.’ Oh, my love ! Is this 
true? Do you indeed trust me, and want me? If so, 
it was for me to come to you, not for you to write of 
coming to me. This letter of yours, Gertrude, makes 
me feel that nothing that the world may do can hurt 
me now. You w'ant me, Gertrude? 

[lord goring, unseen by sir Robert chiltern, 
makes an imploring sign to lady chiltern to accept 
the situation and sir Robert’s error.] 
lady chiltern : Yes. 

sir Robert chilter>{: You trust me, Gertrude? 
lady chiltern : Yes. 

sir Robert chiltern : Ah! why did you not add you 
loved me? 

lady chiltern [taking his hand] : Because I loved you. 

[lord goring passes into the conservatory.] 
sir Robert chiltern [kisses her] : Gertrude, you don’t 
know what I feel. When Montford passed me your 
letter across the table —he had opened it by mistake, I 
suppose, ..without looking at the handwriting on the 
envelope — and I read it — oh ! I did not care wha* 
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disgrace or punishment was in store for me, I only 
thought you loved me still. 

lady chiltern : There is no disgrace in store for you, 
nor any public shame. Mrs. Chcveley has handed over 
to Lord Goring the document that was in her posses- 
sion, and he has destroyed it. 
sir Robert chiltern : Arc you sure of this, Gertrude? 
lady chiltern : Yes ; Lord Goring has just told me. 
sffc Robert chiltern: Then I am safe! Oh! what 
a wonderful thing to be safe! For two days I have 
been in terror. I am safe now. How did Arthur 
destroy my letter? Tell me. 
lady chili ern : He burned it. 
sir Robert chiltern : I wish I had seen that one sin 
of my youth burning to ashes. How many men there 
are in modern life who would like to see their past* 
burning to white ashes before them ! Is Arthur still here? 
lady chiltern : Yes ; he is in the conservatory. 
sir roijert chiltern : I am so glad now 1 made that 
speech last night in the House, so glad. I made it 
thinking that public disgrace* might be the result. But 
it has not been so. 

lady chiltern i Public honour has been the result. 
sir Robert chiltcrn. 1 think so. I fear so, almost. 
For although I aifi safe from detection, although every 
proof against me is destroyed, I suppose, Gertrude . . . 

I suppose J should retire from public life? 

[lie loofcs anxiously at his wife.) 
lady chiltern [eagerly] : Oh yes, Robert, you should 
do that. It is your duty to do that. 
sir Robert chiltern : It is much to surrender. 
lady chiltern : No ; it will be much to gain. 

[sir Robert chiltern walks up a7id down the room 
with a troubled expression. Then comes over to his wifc % 
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and puts his hand on her shoulder .] 
sir Robert chiltern : And you would be happy 
living somewhere alone with me, abroad perhaps, or in 
the country away from London, away from public 
life? You would have no regrets? 
lady chiltern: Oh! none, Robert. 
sir Robert chiltern [sadly] . And your ambition for 
me? You used to be ambitious for me. 
lady chiltern : Oh, my ambition ! I have none now, 
but that we two may love each other. It was your ambition 
that led you astray. Let us not talk abopt ambition. 
[lord goring returns from the conservatory, looking 
very pleased with himself and with an entirely new button- 
hole that someone has made jor him.] 
sir Robert chiltern [going towards him] : Arthur, I 
have to thank you for what you have done for me. J 
don’t know how I can repay you. 

[Shakes hands with him.] 

lord goring: My dear fellow, I’ll tell you at once. 
At the present moment, # under the usual palm tree . . . 
I mean in the conservatory . . . 

[Enter mason.] 
mason: Lord Caversham. 

lord goring: That admirable father of mine really 
makes a habit of turning up at the wrong moment. It 
is very heartless of him, very heartless indeed. 

[Enter lord cavfrsham. mason goes out.] 
lord caversham: Good morning, Lady Chiltern ! 
Warmest congratulations to you, Chiltern, on your 
brilliant speech last night. I have just left the Prime 
Minister, and you are to have the vacant seat in the 
Cabinet. 

sir ROBERT chiltern [with a look of joy and triumph ] : 
A seat in the Cabinet? 
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lord caversham: Yes ; here is the Prime Minister’s 
letter. 

[Hands letter .] 

sir Robert chiltern [takes letter and reads it] : A 
seat in the Cabinet ! 

lord caversham: Certainly, and you well deserve it 
too. You have got what wc want so much in political 
life nowadays — high character, high moral tone, high 
principles. [To lord goring.] Everything that you 
have not got, sir, and never will have. 
lord GORIN4G : I don’t like principles, father. I prefer 
prejudices. 

[sir ROBERT chiltern is on the brink of accepting the 
Prime Minister's offer , when he sees his wife looking at 
him with clear , candid eyes. He then realises that it is 
impossible.] 

sir Robert chiltern i I cannot accept this offer, Lord 
Caversham. I have made up my mind to decline it. 
lord caversham : Decline it, sir! 
sir robert chiltern: My intention is to retire at 
once from public life. 

lord caversham [angrily] : Decline a seat in the 
Cabinet, and retire from public life? Never heard 
such damned nonsense in the whole course of my 
existence. I beg your pardon, Lady Chiltern. Chiltern, 
I beg your pardon. [To lord goring.] Don’t grin 
like that, sir. 

lord goring: No, -father. 

lord caversham: Lady Chiltern, you are a sensible 
woman, the most sensible woman in London, the 
most sensible woman I know. Will you kindly prevent 
your husband from making such a . . . from talking 
such . . . Will you kindly do that, Lady Chiltern? 
lady chiltern: I think my husband is right in his 
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determination, Lord Caversham. I approve of it. 
lord caversham: You approve of it? Good 
heavens ! 

lady chiltern [taking her husband's hand ] : I admire 
him for it. I admire him immensely for it. I have 
never admired him so much before. He is finer than 
even I thought him. [To sir Robert chiltern.] 
You will go and write your letter to the Prime Minister 
now, won’t you? Don’t hesitate about it, Robert? 
sir Robert chiltern [with a touch of bitterness] : I 
suppose I had better write it at once. Such offers are 
not repeated. I will ask you to excuse me for a moment, 
Lord Caversham. 

lady chiltern: I may come with you, Robert, may 
I not? 

SIR ROBERT chiltern : Yes, Gertrude. 

[lady chiltern goes out with him.] 
lord caversham : What is the matter with this family? 
Something wrong here, eh? [Tapping his forehead.] 
Idiocy? Hereditary, I suppose. Both of them, too. 
Wife as well as husband. Very sad. Very sad indeed ! 
And they are not an old family. Can’t understand 
it. 

lord goring : It is not idiocy, father, I assure you. 
lord caversham : What is it then, sir? 
lord goring [after some hesitation] : Well, it is what 
is called nowadays a high moral tone, father. That 
is all. * 

lord caversham: Hate these new-fangled names. 
Same thing as we used to call idiocy fifty years ago. 
Shan’t stay in this house any longer. 
lord goring [taking his arm] : Oh ! just go in here for 
a moment, father. Second palm tree to the left, the 
usual palm tree. 
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lord caversham : What, sir? 
lord goring: I beg your pardon, father, I forgot. 
The conservatory, father, the conservatory — there is 
someone there I want you to talk to. 

LORD caversham : What about, sir? 
lord goring : About me, father. 
lord caversham [grimly] : Not a subject on which 
much eloquence is possible. 

lc/Hd goring: No, father; but the lady is like me. 
She doesn’t care much for eloquence in others. She 
thinks it a Jittle loud. 

[lord cavers ham goes into the conservatory . lady 
chiltern enters.} 

lord goring: Lady Chiltern, why are you playing 
Mrs. Chcveley’s cards? 

lady chil tern [startled] : I don’t understand you. 
lord goring : Mrs. Chevcley made an attempt to ruin 
your husband. Either to drive him from public life, 
or to make him adopt a dishonourable position. From 
the latter tragedy you saved him. The former you are 
now thrusting on him. Why should you do him the 
wrong Mrs. Cheveley tried to do and failed? 
lady chiltern : Lord Goring? 
lord goring [pulling himself together fot a great effort , 
and showing the pfiilosopher that underlies the dandy ] : 
Lady Chiltern, allow me. You wrote me a letter last 
night in which you said you trusted me and wanted 
my help. Now is»thc moment when you really want 
my help, now is the time when you have got to trust 
me, to trust in my counsel and judgment. You love 
Robert. Do you want to kill his love for you? What 
sort of existence will he have if you rcb him of 
the fruits of his ambition, if you take him from the 
splendour of a great political career, if you close the 
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doors of public life against him, if you condemn him 
to sterile failure, he who was made for triumph and 
success? Women are not meant to judge us, but to 
forgive us when we need forgiveness. Pardon, not 
punishment, is their mission. Why should you scourge 
him with rods for a sin done in his youth, before he 
knew you, before he knew himself? A man’s life is of 
more value than a woman’s. It has larger issues, 
wider scope, greater ambitions. A woman’s lift? re- 
volves in curves of emotions. It is upon lines of in- 
tellect that a man’s life progresses. Dqn’t make any 
terrible mistake, Lady Chiltern. A woman who can 
keep a man's love, and love him in return, has done all 
the W'orld wants of women, or should want of them. 

lady chiltern [troubled and hesitating ] : But it is my 
husband himself who wishes to retire from public life. 
He feels it is his duty. It was he who first said so. 

lord goring: Rather than lose your love, Robert 
would do anything, wreck his whole career, as he is 
on the brink of doing now. He is making for you a 
terrible sacrifice. Take my advice. Lady Chiltern, and 
do not accept a sacrifice so great. If you do, you will 
live to repent it bitterly. We men and women are not 
made to accept such sacrifices from each other. We are 
not worthy of them. Besides, Robert has been punished 
enough. 

lady chiltern: Wc have both been punished. I set 
him up too high. 

lord goring [with deep feeling in his voice ] : Do not for 
that reason set him down now too low. If he has fallen 
from his altar, do not thrust him into the mire. Failure 
to Robert would be the very mire of shame. Power is 
his passion. He would lose everything, even his power 
to feel love. Your husband’s life is at this moment in 
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your hands, your husband’s love is in your hands. 
Don’t mar both for him. 

[Enter sir Robert chiltern.] 
sir Robert chiltern: Gertrude, here is the draft of 
my letter. Shall I read it to you? 
lady chiltern : Let me see it. 

[sirrobert hands her the letter . She reads it , and then, 
with a gesture of passion , tears it up .] 
sirrobert chiltern : What are you doing? 
lady chiltern: A man’s life is of more value than 
a woman’^ It has larger issues, wider scope, greater 
ambitions. Our lives revolve in curves of emotions. 
It is upon lines of intellect that a man’s life progresses. 
I have just learnt this, and much else with it, from Lord 
Goring. And I will not spoil your life for you, nor see 
you spoil it as a sacrifice to me, a useless sacrifice ! 
sir Robert chili ern : Gertrude! Gertrude! 
lady chili ern : You can forget. Men easily forget. 
And I forgive. That is how women help the world. I 
see that now. 

SIR Robert chiliern [deeply overcome by emotion , 
embraces her]: My wife! my wifel [To lord 
goring.] Arthur, it seems that I am always to be in 
your debt. 

lord gorin C i : Oh* dear no, Robert. Your debt is to 
Lady Chiltern, not to me ! 

sir Robert chiltern: I owe you much. And now 
tell me what you .were going to ask me just now as 
Lord Caversham came in. 

lord goring: Robert, you are your sister’s guardian, 
and I want your consent to my marriage with her. 
That is all. 

lady chiltern : Oh, I am so glad ! I am so glad ! 
[Shakes hands with lord goring.] 
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lord goring: Thank you, Lady Chiltern. 
sir Robert chiltern [with a troubled look ] : My sister 
to be your wife? 
iord goring: Yes. 

sir Robert chiltern [speaking with great firmness]: 
Arthur, l am very sorry, but the thing is quite out of 
the question. I have to think of Mabel’s future happi- 
ness. And I don’t think her happiness would be safe 
in your hands. And I cannot have her sacrificed 
lord goring : Sacrificed ! 

sir Robert chiltern : Yes, utterly sacrificed. Loveless 
marriages are horrible. But there is one thing worse 
than an absolutely loveless marriage. A marriage in 
which there is love, but on one side only ; faith, but on 
one side only ; devotion, but on one side only, and in 
which of the two hearts one is sure to be broken. 
lord goring: But I love Mabel. No other woman has 
any place in my life. 

l\dy chiltern : Robert, if they love each other, why 
should they not be married? 

sjr Robert chiltern: Arthur cannot bring Mabel 
the love that she deserves. 

lord goring: What reason have you for saying that? 
sir ROBERT chiltern [after a pause] Do you really 
require me to tell you? 
lord goring: Certainly I do. 

SIR ROBERT CHILTERN! As )OU cliOOSC. When I 
called on you yesterday evening l found Mrs. Chevcley 
concealed in your rooms. It was between ten and 
eleven o’clock at night. I do not wish to say anything 
more. Your relations with Mrs. Chevcley have, as [said 
to you last night, nothing whatsoever to do with me. I 
know you were engaged to be married to her once. 
The fascination she exercised over you then seems to 
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have returned. You spoke to me last night of her as 
of a woman pure and stainless, a woman whom you 
respected and honoured. That may be so. But I 
cannot give my sister’s life into your hands. It would 
be \vrong of me. It would be unjust, infamously 
unjust to her. 

lord goring : I have nothing more to say. 
lady chiltern: Robert, it was not Mrs. Cheveley 
w^om Lord Goring expected last night. 
sir ROBERT chiliern: Not Mrs. Cheveley! Who 
was it thenl 

lord goring : Lady Chiltern ! 

lady chiltern: It was your own wife. Robert, 
yesterday afternoon Lord Goring told me that if ever 
I was in trouble I could come to him for help, as he 
was our oldest and best friend. Later on, after that 
terrible scene in this room, I wrote to him telling him 
that I trusted him, that I had need of him, that I was 
coming to him for help and advice, [sir Robert 
chiltern takes the letter out of his pocket .] Yes, 
that letter. I didn’t go to Lord Goring's, after all. 
1 felt that it is from ourselves alone that help can come. 
Pride made me think that. Mrs. Cheveley went. 
She stole my letter and sent it anonymously to you this 
morning, that you’should think . . . Oh! Robert, I 
cannot tell you what she wished you to think. . . . 
sir roblrt chiltern: What! Had I fallen so low 
in your eyes that you thought that even for a moment 
I could have doubted your goodness? Gertrude, 
Gertrude, you are to me the white image of all good 
things, and sin can never touch you. Arthur, you can go 
to Mabel, and you have my best wishes! On! stop 
a moment. There is no name at the beginning of this 
letter. The brilliant Mrs. Cheveley does not seem to 
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have noticed that. There should be a name. 
lady chiltern : Let me write yours. It is you I trust 
and need. You and none else. 
lord goring: Well, really, Lady Chiltern, I think I 
should have back my own letter. 
lady chiltern [smiling ] : r T o ; you shall have Mabel. 

[Takes the letter and writes her husband's name on it.] 
lord goring: Well, I hope she hasn’t changed her 
mind. It’s nearly twenty minutes since I saw hei^iast. 
[Enter mabel chili ern and lord caversham.] 
mabel chiltern: Lord Goring, I think your father’s 
conversation much more improving than yours. I am 
only going to talk to Lord Caversham in the future, 
and always under the usual palm tree. 
lord goring: Darling! 

[Kisses her.] 

lord caversham [considerably taken aback]: What 
does this mean, sir? You don’t mean to say that this 
charming, clever young lady has been so foolish as to 
accept you? 

lord goring : Certainly, father ! And Chiltern’s been 
wise enough to accept the seat in the Cabinet. 
lord caversham: I am very glad to hear that, 
Chiltern ... I congratulate you, sir. If the country 
doesn’t go to the dogs or the Radicals, we shall have 
you Prime Minister, some day. 

[Enter mason.] 

mason : Luncheon is on the table, my Lady ! 

[mason goes out.] 

mabel chiltern : You’ll stop to luncheon. Lord 
Caversham, won’t you? 

lord caversham: With pleasure, and i’ll drive you 
down to Downing Street afterwards, Chiltern. You 
have a great future before you, a great future. [To lord 
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goring.] Wish I could say the same for you, sir. But 
your career will have to be entirely domestic. 
lo^d goring: Yes, father, I prefer it domestic. 
lokd caversham : And if you don’t make this young 
laa^n ideal husband, I’ll cut you off with a shilling. 
mabel chiltern: An ideal husband! Oh, I don’t 
think I should like that. It sounds like something in 
the next world. 

loUd caversham : What do you want him to be then, 
dear? 

mabel chiwtern : He can be what he chooses. All I 
want is to be ... to be ... oh ! a real wife to him. 
loro caversham: Upon my word, there is a good 
deal of common sense in that, Lady Chiltern. 

[They all go out except sir Robert chiltern. .He 
sinks into a chair , wrapt in thought. After a little time 
LADY CHILI ern returns to look for him.] 
lady chiltern [leaning over the back of the chair ] : 

Aren’t you coming in, Robert? 
sir Robert chiltern [taking her hand] : Gertrude, is 
it love you feel for me, or is it pity merely? 
lady chiltern [kisses him] : It is love, Robert. Love, 
and only love. For both of us a new life is beginning. 


curtain 
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OfF ENGLISH DRAMA 

by B. If or Evans 

Readers' of Dr. Evans’ A Short History of English 
Literature (Pelican A 72) will know what to expect 
from this companion volume — a startling number of 
facta available in a very short book, and all marshalled 
into a coherent pattern of history. The whole sweep of 
English drama is shown here, from the miming ‘joculator’ 
of the early middle ages to Noel Coward and J. B. Priestley 
in our own day. 

A history of drama is more than a catalogue of play- 
wrights, and the author shows with great clarity the 
external factors that have limited or given power to our 
theatre. It has been on the whole a sad struggle against 
■prejudice, short-sightedness, and philistinism, and many 
great writers who might have enriched the heritage of the 
English stage have been diverted to other art-forms. Now, 
at last the outlook brightens, anil Dr. Evans, though still 
cautious, yet sees hope of a greater freedom in which the 
theatre can breathe and expand. For, apart from consider- 
able advances from pure commercialism in ‘the entertain- 
ment industry’, the State, by the removal of entertainment- 
tax fromYion-profit-makingcompanies, and by the charter 
granted in 1916 to the Arts Council has ceased to be only 
the Grundy of the thpatre, and become a fan. 
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GRYLL GRANGE 

by Thomas Love Peacock 


Squire Gryll had no children; for he had never f?Ced 
marriage. ‘He liked to dine well, and withal to dine/ 1 jietly, 
and to have quiet friends at his L'ble, with whom he could 
discuss questions which might afford ample room for 
pleasant conversation, and none for acrimonious dispute. 
He feared that a wife would interfere with his dinner,* nis 
company, and his after-dinner bottle of port. For the 
perpetuation of his name, he relied on an orphan niece.’ 

Miss Morgana Gryll, however, seemed in no hurry 
about ‘the continuance of his ancient race', until Lord 
Curryfin came to stay at the Grange. Cure him of lecturing 
on Fish, wean him from the philosophy of Pantopragmat- 
ism, and here surely was the ideal suitor. So, at any rate, 
thought Miss Niphct, living in delicious terror at his 
bravery, in a boat, on a horse, on skates. 

A triangle then? Not so. The nineteenth-century novelist 
was more tidy. Mr. Falconer, the young and scholarly 
recluse who had come to live in the Duke’s Folly, became 
a visitor at Gryll Grange, and an increasingly frequent 
visitor. As for the seven sisters who ministered to his 
domestic needs, there were seven suitors for them, led by 
honest Harry Hedgerow. 

There is no incident in the book more catastrophic than 
a thunderstorm, but the warmth of the characters, their 
civil and satiric conversation, and the leisured economy of 
the narrative, make a comedy of ‘the quiet fullness of 
ordinary life’, which has its quite proper culmination in 
the multiple Solemnisation of Matrimony by the Reverend 
Doctor Opimian. 
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afteiV lonAinterval. The first number of this second 
scries was^ssued in September 1917. It contained 
(and future numbers will contain) critical and in- 
formative writing on various topics social and 
art^tic, poetry, fiction, a chapter of autobiography 
by a well-known figure, and a Past Profile by a 
famous author, as well as illustrations in full colour 
and photogravure. Parade aims, in fact, at being a 
microcosm of all the fields covered by Penguin 
publications. Contributors to early numbers include: 
Edmund Blundcn, Maurice Collis, Daniel George, 
John Heath-Stubbs, Dennis Johnston, Surgeon- 
Commander G. Murray Levick, J. C. Trcwin, C. E. 
Yulliamy, and D. B. Wyndham Lewis. 


The price is (me shilling and sixpence ner issue or 
seven shillings for four issues post free from the 
publishers , Penguin Books Limited , Bath Road, 
West Drayton , Middlesex. 
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